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PREFACE. 


Siste Vraror!—was the emphatic phrase of olden times, 
by which the attention of the casual passenger was suddenly 
arrested, when the writer of an epitaph desired to secure to 
himself a succession of readers, and engage their sympathy 
in behalf of the subject of his composition. 

I wish I could use an equally successful mode of checking, 
in those who may be inclined to peruse my present volumes, 
the proneness so prevalent nowadays to pass by the preface 
and proceed at once to the subject-matter; for in no case has 
the author of a work of facts stood more in need than I do of 
being heard preliminarily, owing to circumstances which were 
not contemplated when the present book was first under- 
taken. 

Therefore it is that I most respectfully request my readers 
not to refuse their attention, for a few moments, to the con- 
tents of this Preface; inasmuch as without the knowledge of 
them, some part of the narrative, and a few of the argu- 
ments and descriptions that follow, would seem incompre- 
hensible and defective. 

And first it is important that it should be stated that the 
tour of which my two volumes purport to give an account, 
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was made principally during the summer and autumnal 
months of 1839, and not completed until the summer 
months of 1840. 

Those readers who are aware of the heavy responsibilities 
and duties that attach to a London physician of twenty-three 
years’ standing, as well as of the importance of the inquiry I 
had undertaken, will readily comprehend the motives for this 
division of labour, in the performance of one and the same 
task; they will recollect that such an author cannot command 
his own time for any extra-official occupation he may un- 
dertake, and has often to abide the will of others and of 
many. 

In the second place I am bound in justice to myself to 
declare, that nearly the whole of the First Volume was written 
and printed soon after the completion of the first or principal 
part of the rour—that is, in the spring of 1840. As it was 
my intention to send it forth immediately, the sheets were 
printed as soon as written, and were ready before the con- 
cluding information I required for the second volume was per- 
sonally collected. 

At this conjuncture my personal attention to the continua- 
tion of the work was suddenly and most effectually prevented, 
by a professional engagement of such honour and importance, 
that it could not be refused without derogating from the 
character of an upright, consistent, and humane practi- 
tioner. a , 

‘That engagement necessarily required my absence from 
England for several weeks in the early part of the summer of 
1840; and on my return, the season for publication, according 
to the technical arrangements of the trade, was passed. I 
therefore profited by this species of recess, and devoted a 
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few leisure days in the autumn to the completion of my ma- 
terials for the second volume. : 

It is these explanations which I am naturally anxious the 
reader should peruse, ere he proceed to look into the work 
itself. They will enable him to understand that, in whatever 
part (if any) of the present volume I may seem to him to 
have been anticipated by other writers, the fact is not really 
so, since the contents of the following pages were not only 
written, but actually printed, more than a year ago; and that 
wherever he may imagine that I have omitted facts or ob- 
servations concerning some of the Spas, it is because those 
facts have only come into existence since these sheets were 
printed. 

- Without trespassing too long on the patience of my 
readers, I will, with their permission, mene: each of my 
positions by a suitable reference. 

The subject of railway-travelling had never, before the 
year 1839, that I know of, been treated ex-professo, in a me- 
dical point of view. Being about to describe a very exten- 
sive tour through nearly the whole of England, the principal 
object of which was the consideration of certain natural 
agents, capable of assisting in the recovery of health,—and 
railway-travelling having entered largely into that tour, and 
being likely to do so with many of the invalids whom the 
perusal of my work may induce to perform the whole or any 
part of the same tour,—I deemed the subject not only a legi- 
timate but a most appropriate point of consideration ; for 
which reason I began my work with the introduction of two 
Chapters upon that mode of travelling. 

Subsequent events have proved how accurately I had 
calculated on its importance; and writers of every class 
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and degree—particularly those in the public journals— 
have been teeming with discussions on the same sub- 
ject, drawn from them by the too-frequent occurrence of 
those very multifarious dangers and accidents, which will be 
found fully descanted upon, deprecated, and described, in 
the present volume. Nay, the legislature itself has since 
been roused (though but partially and imperfectly) to the 
real state of the case, as between speculators and the public, 
and something like the remedial measure which I have stoutly 
demanded (and I may appear to have demanded ex post facto 
in these sheets) has been adopted. 

But neither in the arguments of the writers alluded to, 
nor in my recommendation of a remedial measure,—still less 
in my descriptions of the intolerant impertinence and shame- 
ful neglect prevalent on certain railroads, and of their rapa- 
city also,—have I been anticipated bya single writer; for the 
two Chapters I here offer to the public were written almost 
immediately after my return from the Northern Spas of Eng- 
land, in July, August, and September, 1839, and sent to 
press soon after,—as the gentlemen connected with my pub- 
lisher’s establishment can testify. At that time, neither 
journalist, specific author, member of government, or mem- 
ber of parliament, had grappled with the subject; and it 
was not until a twelvemonth afterwards, subsequent to acom- . 
mittee of inquiry upon it, that the legislative measure which 
was proclaimed in these sheets a year before, to be both ne- 
cessary and absolutely called for, as well as consistent with 
the usual practice of the country in analogous institutions, 
was partially adopted. 

I do not dwell upon this explanation from a disposition to 
attach any importance to such a claim of priority, since, 
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after all, the consideration of the subject is so natural, and 
so forced upon every one by what we see daily to occur before 
us, that there is hardly any merit in being one among the first 
to discuss it. But I bring the explanation forward, lest I 
should be accused by all those writers who, in reality, have 
come after me, of having taken up a portion of my volume 
with a repetition of what had already been stated and re- 
stated by them; and by my readers, of having ridiculously 
insisted upon the necessity of a controlling power over rail- 
ways, after such a controlling power had been established by 
parliament. 

I only wish, in common with all my fellow-men, that such 
a controlling power had been more efficient, and just the thing 
that was wanted. And still more do I heartily wish that subse- 
quent events, and the further experience of myself and others, 
had enabled me to qualify the condemnation of the system 
pursued on certain railroads, but particularly on that which is 
more specifically alluded to in my first and second Chapter. 

Unfortunately the reverse is the case; the more I have 
examined that establishment during the many occasions I 
have had since of travelling by it, to visit patients on different 
points of the railway—the more reasons have I seen for allow- 
ing my reflections upon it, written more than a twelvemonth 
ago, to remain unaltered. But what stronger argument can 
I add in confirmation of those reflections, than the able and 
timely remarks brought forward at the close of alate me- 
morable coroner’s inquest by the foreman of the jury, in their 
presentment ? 

Thus much in illustration of my first position. 

With regard to the second; namely, that if I should seem 
in the following pages to have omitted any facts connected 
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with certain Spas herein described, it must be because the 
facts themselves did not exist when these pages were printed, 
but have come to light since;—I may illustrate it by what 
has occurred at Shotley Bridge, where a sécond. and a very 
important mineral spring has been discovered since my visit 
to that Spa; or by what has been done at Scarborough, 
where the whole extent of the ground behind the Spa,—which 
in my description I lamented was not decked out with plan- 
tations and promenades,—has since been converted into a 
most charming garden and shrubbery ; or lastly, by the many 
improvements that have taken place in one or two other Spas, 
which did not exist when my account was written. Had my 
volume appeared at the epoch for which it was intended and 
nearly ready, no such apparent omissions would have existed. 
It is precisely because the delaying any longer the publica~ 
tion of the first part of my Tour, referable to the NorTHERN 
Spas, which forms as it were a work of itself,—with a view of 
affording me time to complete the second part, relating to 
the Spas of the Midland Counties, and of the South, in- 
cluding the most popular sea-bathing places, as well as those 
whichin my professional opinion arethe most desirable,—would 
inevitably produce further appearances of deficiencies on my 
part, and anticipations by others, that it has been determined 
to lay at once before the public the first volume, without wait- 
ing for the completion of the second ; although it will follow 
in a very few weeks. | 
- A few lines more and I conclude. To those who are 
acquainted with my previous work on the Spas of Germany, 
it is needless to observe that I have followed, as nearly as it 
was possible, the same arrangement of matter in the present 
publication which I adopted in the other; and that I have 
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endeavoured to treat the subject likewise in that same general, 
miscellaneous, and popular manner, which public opinion 
has largely sanctioned by their countenance of the former 
production. In this manner I thought I could best evince my 
desire to be perfectly impartial in my account of the Spas of 
the two nations. My mottohas been ‘‘ Things as they are,” 
without instituting invidious comparisons. By following 
this determination on many previous occasions, I have inva- 
riably reaped the reward which ought best to please an 
author—the satisfaction of those whose places I described, 
because I did so impartially; and the approbation of the 
visiters to the same places, because they had found the de- 
scriptions accurate, and had not been disappointed. 

Lastly, I must add that I have taken every pains to supply 
each volume with a correct table of analyses of the several 
mineral waters, (as in the case_of the Spas of Germany) which 
may be referred to with confidence in the respective authori- 
ties, without interrupting the perusal of the narrative, or 
the account of the several Spas: and I have in a similar 
manner introduced a general skeleton map of all the English 
Spas that have come within my own knowledge; as nothing 
of importance has been admitted into this work from mere 
hearsay, or at secondhand, or which is not the result of my 
own observations. : 

Although the form of the present is smaller than that of 
the previous volumes, it is not because less pains have been 
taken with the Spas of England than with those of the con- 
tinent: the contrary, I trust, will be found to be the case; 
as amuch greater quantity of matter has, by typographic 
contrivance, been compressed into the present form. 

The Illustrations, of which there is a greater number in the 
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present than there was in my former work, are, with three 
exceptions, executed in wood by Mr. Orrin Smith, who, 
entering into the spirit of the author, and anxious that the 
Spas of his own country should not lag behind those of 
Germany, has omitted no exertion to render his share of these 
yolumes deserving of the patronage of the public. ee 


109, Piceadilly. A. B. GRANVILLE, M.D. 
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POPULAR CONSIDERATIONS 


ON THE NATURE AND USE OF 


ENGLISH MINERAL WATERS. 


1. INTRODUCTORY REMARKS. 


ConsIDERING the great indifference which prevails among 
the reading classes of society in this country for any descrip- 
tion or systematic account of their own native land, its natural 
beauties, its many striking objects, and local advantages, 
and even some of the most interesting of its natural pro- 
ductions,—I am perhaps imprudent and ill-advised in attempt- 
ing to draw attention to a work, such as I venture now to 
offer to the public. 

Had it been written in a foreign language, or by a total 
stranger to England, on his return to the continent, after a 
brief and rapid run, de longue en large, through this country 
—as in the case of the illustrious Piickler Muskau, and Mine 
Herr Waagen—curiosity, perchance, or the expectation of 
having a hearty laugh at many anticipated blunders, would 
have induced people to look into the book, and place it for a 
season on the drawing-room table. 

But neither the author nor the work in the present iustance 
being in that predicament, my chance of being accepted with 
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indulgence as a new candidate in the field of graphic deline- 
ation of the fairest and largest portion of England, must de- 
pend on the importance of the principal object of my volumes, 
and the strict accuracy of the descriptions they are to con- 
tain. 

_ Novelty, as one of their elements of attraction, must at 
once be admitted to be out of the question. Yet, as there is 
a novelty of manner, as well as of matter,—and as, where the 
latter is impossible, the former may reasonably be received 
as a substitute,—I would fain hope, that in having treated an 
old subject in the manner I have done—(a manner I am not 
aware to have been adopted before on the like subject)— 
Ihave taken the most proper course for securing the attention 
of my readers. 

That subject is the examination of the principal Spas, or 
Mineral Waters of England. My former work on the mine- 
ral waters of Germany having been received with great kind- 
ness by the English public, I was almost bound in return 
to make known as extensively those of this country. 

The study of mineral waters, after having formed the 
object of my leisure moments, has since engaged a large 
portion of my professional time. From the extensive re- 
searches I have been able to make into their nature and 
power, and the numerous occasions I have had of witnessing 
their effect in a variety of diseases, I have been led, very na- 
turally, to form enlarged views of the subject. These are: 
not only applicable to foreign waters, but to those of this 
country as well; and although, as we shall have occasion to 
see in the following pages, the latter are neither so various nor 
so potent, yet their claim to the serious consideration of the 
profession and the public are sufficiently strong to authorize 
me to bring them forward in a parallel publication to “ The 
Spas of Germany.” 

That the latter has had the effect of sending thousands 
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abroad, many of whom would probably have remained at 
home, and drank at the fountains of health in England, had 
a work of a general and popular character upom them existed, 
like ‘‘ The Spas of Germany,” there is much reason to be- 
lieve. But still more firmly do I believe that such a result 
will now proceed from a publication of that description, 
when-so many thousands of English people, having returned 
from the foreign baths, will be able to compare with them 
those of their own country, provided they can find in a pro- 
fessed work on the subject, the same prominent features 
which first attracted their attention in ‘‘ The Spas of Ger- 
many,” and subsequently determined them to proceed 
thither. 

This is what I have felt, and what I have endeavoured to 
accomplish. I undertook the task with no other view. I 
entered into it earnestly, and executed it consecutively, even 
at considerable personal inconvenience, and some detriment 
to my professional practice, owing to my absence from Lon- 
don during three or four months, though not all at one time. 
The means I adopted for securing success was to admit 
nothing in my notes, but what I had myself seen and could 
vouch for. In the few instances where that could not be so, 
from obvious or unavoidable reasons, I have quoted the 
authority, and leave to my informant the responsibility of 
having stated the truth. 

What I have recommended, I recommended from a con- 
scientious impression that the object deserved recommenda- 
tion ; and where, on the contrary, the result of my own: un- 
biassed observations has been to induce me to withhold praise, 
or to decline to join in the praises given by others, or I have 
been obliged to censure or criticise, I have done so from 
precisely similar conscientious motives. 

In following my researches, and examining such a variety 
of establishments, I felt anxious to keep aloof from all possi- . 
bility of a bias. I have therefore abstained almost always, 
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from making myself or my errand known, when on the spot, 
to proprietors of mineral waters, Spas, hotels, and other esta- 
blishments; and in a few cases even to some of the medical 
faculty resident at the Spa, when I knew that they were 
either obstinately against, or extravagantly in favour of, their 
own mineral spring-—when, in fact, some made the using of 
mineral waters the butt of their discourse, and others the 
hobby of their professional life. 

’ Yet I have been too happy in receiving at the hand of 
some, that degree of assistance which would . facilitate’ the 
object of my researches; and to the few who have so aided me 
I gladly avail myself of the present opportunity of acknow- 
ledging generally their kindness. | 

That there were but few of my medical brethren who assisted 
me in the pursuit of my present inquiries, is neither to be 
attributed to any want of notice they might have had of my 
intention, nor to be explained by the little interest which the 
inquiry might be supposed to have excited. 

With regard to the latter supposition, I know the contrary 
to have been the case; since in almost every leading pro- 
vincial paper of the time, my visit to the several Spas of the 
country has been noticed with satisfaction: and as to the 
first of the two suppositions, I can declare that every legiti- 
mate means was adopted by myself, at no inconsiderable ex- 
pense, of informing the profession in each separate county I 
intended to visit, of the object of my visit, by an advertise~ 
ment in the principal county journals. In it I stated that I 
should receive with great thankfulness any information which 
medical men, or proprietors of, or other persons connected 
with, mineral watering-places, or insulated springs, would feel 
disposed to communicate to me, particularly with regard to 
those which were less known or of recent discovery, and all 
of which I offered to proceed to examine without any charge 
whatever. 

For a month previous to my departure from London, and 
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during the whole course of my inquiry, not more than a 
dozen answers worthy of notice reached me; the rest of the 
correspondence, and it was voluminous enough, being mani- 
festly dictated by selfish motives, and not from professional 
persons ;—and out of that small number, five only were from 
medical persons honourably interested in the success of some 
mineral spring in their own immediate neighbourhood. 

True, I did receive, after my return to London, when it 
would have been exceedingly inconvenient for me, as well 
as unjustly burdensome to my purse, again to quit my post in 
search of a mineral spring—and after the expiration of the 
period to which I had limited my readiness to undertake the 
inquiry at my own risk—several accounts of mineral waters 
I had not seen in my tour, or had only heard of accidentally ; 
but those accounts were from self-interested persons, who 
called upon me to introduce the same into my volumes. 

Such, however, was not the line of conduct Ihad chalked 
out to myself in my present inquiry, and the admitting any 
description of places or springs into my volumes, which I 
had not drawn up myself on the spot, was what I had deter- 
mined not to do. The accounts, therefore, remained un- 
noticed; nor do I regret it, except in the case of two or 
three minor Spas which Ifhave admitted and dotted in my 
map, but of which no description will be found in these 
volumes; because upon my offering to proceed to examine 
them, ere I could admit any account of them in my intended 
publication, provided my necessary expenses were defrayed, 
the offer was declined, and the mere copying of their own 
printed descriptions and commendations politely requested. 

These explanations argue no doubt great apathy among 
the different classes of persons to whom I have alluded, re- 
specting an inquiry to accomplish which I had myself under- 
taken an arduous and expensive task, and for the comple- 
tion of which I used all means in my power; flinching from 
no difficulty, and disregarding, personal fatigue and incon- 
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venience; travelling upwards of three thousand miles of 
ground, and committing to paper, invariably on the spot, 
every fact, statement, or description, which the contempla- 
tion of the various places or objects before me elicited and 
rendered irecessary. In executing this, I have sometimes 
come in contact with lukewarm or hostile medical brethren 
(otherwise amiable and respectable), on the subject of the 
treatment of disease by mineral waters, whom I have had 
the great satisfaction of rousing to a due sense of the im- 
portance of the question, and of converting to my views on 
the subject. They are looking forward with anxiety for the 
appearance of the present publication ; and the consideration 
of this one pleasing fact makes me forgetful of the little I 
have encountered that was the reverse of agreeable. 

Such is the origin, the motive, and the scope of “The 
Spas of England,” and such are the bases on which they have 
been constructed. That I have adopted the popular style 
rather than the professional in their composition—that I have 
chosen the form of a continuous narrative or a tour, rather 
than a stiff, systematic classification of English mineral 
waters, learnedly discussed—that I have mingled the jocose 
with the serious—the grave with the gay—that amidst descrip- 
tions of naturally medicated waters, I have inserted delinea- 
tions of many other subjects—all this is not to be wondered 
at, since to precisely such a course do I ascribe the good for- 
tune of having been extensively read and extensively con- — 
sulted on the subject of the German waters. That which 
has succeeded once may succeed again; and,’ at all events, 
‘English readers will not blame me for having assumed a 
_ manner of treating matters so immediately interesting to 
them, which they have already approved in regard to matters 
to them only of indirect importance. 

As I wrote “The Spas of Germany” for the information 
of English readers (although translations into foreign lan- 
guages haye since been made of that work abroad), so I write 
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the present work on “The Spas of England,” not without 
some hopes and expectation that the information they con- 
tain may be of use to foreigners, who will probably evince 
sufficient curiosity to know what there is of analogous be- 
tween their own establishments of that sort and those 
of this country. It is for this reason that I have deemed it 
expedient to introduce many details, much collateral infor- 
mation, and several descriptions of localities and institutions, 
with which the English reader is no doubt already familiar, 
but the omission of which would have rendered my present 
performance almost unintelligible to continental readers ; 
thereby defeating one of the objects I had in view in writing 
it—that of exhibiting in their true light the English Spas 
abroad, as I endeavoured to exlmbit those of Germany at 
home. 


I].—REMARKABLE CHANGE THAT HAS TAKEN PLACE IN 
ENGLAND, IN REGARD TO THE KNOWLEDGE AND USE 
oF Minerau WATERS, IN THE LAST Two YEARS, 


In the second section of the ‘‘ Popular Considerations on 
the Use and Power of Mineral Waters,” published in ‘ the 
Spas of Germany,” I had occasion to descant on the in- 
difference and want of knowledge that prevailed at the time 
in this country in respect to that subject, and pointed out 
how little-medical men, in great practice in London, were 
conversant with it:—nay, how hostile most of them ap- 
peared to be to the recommendation of foreign baths. I 
proved the assertion by numerous facts and illustrations, and 
its truth was never denied or called in question by that part 
of the press which undertook to give an account of the 
volumes containing the assertion. 

During the London season which followed immediately 
after the appearance of the first edition (1838); I could 
already perceive a gradual change working in this respect, 
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first among the public—the middle as well as the upper 
classes—and next among some of the leading physicians 
and surgeons, whom I met in consultation, at the request of 
patients determined to give foreign mineral waters a trial in 
their own complaints, after having perused the work in 
question. 

The season of 1839 was even more triumphant for the 
German waters, and the cause of mineral waters in general— 
including those imitated by Struve’s process at Brighton, 
which I had been in the habit of recommending ever since 
their first introduction into this country in 1825, and re- 
specting which I had published my opinion as far back as 
1828. Not only the converts to the belief in the power of the 
German mineral waters, amongst the better classes of society, 
had prodigiously increased in that year, but the incredulous 
practitioner had ceased to be so—had become suddenly the 
advocate of the cause I had strenuously contended for—and, 
lastly, had taken the lead with his own patients, in recom- 
mending a journey to some German Spa, without the neces- 
sity of consultation, but with such knowledge of the subject 
as he himself had gathered from reading. 

The year just about to close has supplied me with evi- 
dence of this almost sudden and favourable change in 
public opinion on the subject of mineral water, many degrees 
stronger than that of the two preceding seasons—and I may 
at present confidently assert, that the utility, safety, and 
importance of the treatment of chronic and painful diseases 
by foreign mineral. waters,—to encourage which I had 
exerted my utmost zeal and humble abilities,—are very 
generally acknowledged and likely so to continue. 

Nay, the tide would seem now to be about to turn the 
other way; and we are probably destined to see this par- 
ticular point of medical practice ridden to death as a hobby, 
——if one is to believe in the variety of new spas which people 
are discovering in all directions,—and consider the number 
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of publications that are promised on the same subject, both 
at home and abroad—as well as those that have appeared 
since ‘“‘ The Spas of Germany.” 

Thus, a gentleman, whose previous slender account of all 
the mineral waters of Europe I had occasion to notice, by 
pointing out some mistakes, and the many omissions 
found in his book—has reproduced part of that same book, 
for the purpose of repeating, on a somewhat larger basis, his 
previous account of a few of the Nassau Spas, so fully de- 
scribed in my own publication, and has entitled his ri-facci- 
mento, ‘‘ The Baths of Germany” ! 

In it the author has exhibited some little degree of ill- 
humour that is quite amusing, at my having praised Kis- 
singen and Wildbad above some of the Nassau baths. But 
in return he has made the admission, and with a naiveté 
which enhances its merit, that when in his former little work 
he had himself written slightly of Wildbad, he had not then 
seen that Spa 

I had suspected as much when I referred to that work in 
my own; and, further, I had occasion to hint, that Wildbad 
was not the only place that author had described without 
having examined or seen it. Ei 

As the writer in question has thought it necessary, not- 
withstanding my extended account of Baden, Wisbaden, 
Ems, and Schwalbach, the four principal Nassau Spas, to 
publish separately a more enlarged description of those places, 
by himself, than he had previously written,—I concluded that 
he had something new to say respecting them, and gladly re- 
ferred to the work, in hopes of finding therein fresh arguments 
in support of my favoured subject—the use of mineral water 
in disease; or some novel description of the places which 
might have escaped my attention. If those readers who 
have done me the honour of perusing my account of the 
Nassau Spas, in ‘* The Spas of Germany,” will also refer to 
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‘The Baths of Germany” for a description of the same 
places, they will see at once if there was any need for the 
latter performance, in which nothing appears more conspicu- 
ous than a desire to lower the principal medical man in one 
of the most popular of those Spas, by statements and in- 
sinuations beyond the limits of fair criticism. 

The English work I have just referred to has been. written 
abroad. At home we hear only of works to come, on the 
subject of foreign mineral waters. One, it is understood, is to 
be entitled, ‘‘ The Pilgrim to the Spas of Germany,” or some 
such title. If it proceed from the pen. which has been 
hinted at to me, the public will have reason to be satisfied 
with the performance, and I shall have to rejoice in an able 
coadjutor in maintaining the cause of mineral hydro-medical 
practice ; acoadjutor, too, who is an old friend, and was once a 
brother officer in the naval service. If this author should, 
perchance, introduce into his intended work an account of 
Pyrmont, Aix-la-Chapelle, and Kreuzenach, three important 
Spas, with which I am personally as well acquainted as with the 
rest, (but my description of which was omitted, from a desire 
of my publisher to avoid the necessity of a third volume to 
‘The Spas of Germany,”)—he will have assisted in complet- 
ing the medical history of the Spas of that country, drawn up 
for the information of English readers. 

A second work is also announced, from a gentleman at 
Brighton, whose name the medical profession has not had the 
pleasure, I believe, of hearing before; but who, in a small 
pamphlet on the subject of the artificial mineral waters sold 
at “‘the German Spa” at that place, written in such a manner 
as if no one else had ever written upon them before ad 
satietatem, states, that ‘considering that there is not 
in the English language a standard work on the mineral 
waters of Germany” (!) he had been induced to prepare, 
and was preparing for the press, an extensive work on that 
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subject ; founded, of course, upon as enlarged an experience 
and personal knowledge of it, as he has had of the artificial 
waters at Brighton. 

Besides these striking instances of the interest created in 
the medical world by the publication of ‘*‘ The Spas of 
Germany,” both in England and on the Continent,—the re- 
publication of that work in France, in Belgium, and in two 
different cities of Germany,—its translations, and the many 
original works on mineral waters, in German, as well as 
French, which have appeared within the last three years, and 
are constantly issuing from the press,—together with the great 
attention which practitioners and the medical press in this 
country are beginning to pay to the subject—serve to prove 
to conviction the assertion with which I set out; namely, 
that a great change has taken place in, and a new and 
favourable turn been given to, the public opinion in England, 
respecting the efficacy of foreign mineral waters. 

This is as it should be: and if such is the case, with re- 
gard to foreign mineral waters, shall it not be so also with 
respect to those of this country? Thope so, and believe so. In , 
endeavouring, by the present work, to bring about the real- 
ization of such a happy result, I do not pretend to take the 
lead of my professional brethren. Many have distinguished 
themselves in the same good work already, by treating of 
some of the leading mineral springs; and many more are at 
work in their respective districts to promote the success of the 
mineral-water treatment in their own neighbourhood. With 
such coadjutors, and a publication like the present, embracing 
a much larger field of information on all the mineral springs of 
note, the use of mineral waters in the cure of diseases in Eng- 
land may be expected to become deservedly popular. 
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Ill. —PrincIPAL AND STRIKING DIFFERENCES BETWEEN 
THE ENGLISH AND GERMAN MINERAL WartTeERs. 


Tue mineral waters of Germany principally employed in 
the treatment of disease, and of which I have given a full 
description upon another occasion, differ, chemically, from 
those of England in a most remarkable manner. I am bound 
to state this at once, and without reservation, of all the 
principal mineral waters of the two countries. 

In the first place, all the cold mineral waters of Germany 
abound in carbonic-acid gas. Of twenty-cne such waters, 
given in my analytical table, not fewer than seventeen yield 
from five-and-twenty to forty cubic inches of carbonic-acid 
gas in a pint, and are consequently highly effervescent. The 
others have not less than an average quantity of fourteen 
cubic inches of the same gas in a pint; and even two of the 
thermal or hot springs, Ems and Carlsbad, boast, the one of 
seventeen, the other of eleven and one-half cubic inches of 
gas in the before-mentioned proportion of water. 

Now, the reader who is familiar with the agreeable taste of 
Seltzer or of soda water; oriwho knows how much more pleasant 
it is to drink a fizzing solution of the so called Seidlitz pow- 
ders, than a flat mixture of Epsom salts and water; or how 
much more agreeably one drinks off a dose of magnesia with 
lemon-juice and soda-water, instead of its simple suspension 
in ordinary water—such a reader, I say, must be aware that 
those pleasing effects are owing to the presence of a large 
quantity of carbonic-acid gas in the liquids he has taken. Just 
so it is with the German mineral waters of a low temperature, 
as contrasted with the English mineral waters of the same or 
analogous temperature usually drunk medicinally. 

In looking at the analytical tables which accompany the 
present volumes, the reader will at once perceive, in the 
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_ column headed “ free carbonic gas in cubic inches,” that the 
quantity of that gas in the eighth part of an imperial ¢allon 
(a little more than a pint), of twenty-three different waters 
of low temperatures, out of thirty-two English mineral springs, 
is under two cubic inches ; that in five only it a little exceeds 
two inches ; and in one other itis stated to be as much as eight 
cubic inches. As for the thermal or warm waters, they con- 
tain little or no gas of this kind. 

This striking deficiency is of the utmost consequence to 
those patients who are ordered to drink day by day, and for 
some time, a succession of glasses of a mineral water gene- 
rally endowed with a saltish, or bitter, or soapy, or astringent, 
or nauseous taste, whether they drink it with the agreeable 
sensation of a pleasantly sub-acid effervescence, or without 
it. In the former case not only is the natural unpleasant 
taste of the water masked at the time of drinking it, but the 
water also sits more lightly on the stomach, and is not 
likely to produce nausea. 

But there is another and much more important reason for 
deprecating so great a difference between the cold mineral 
waters of the two countries, in respect to carbonic-acid gas, 
and its deficiency in those of England; and that is, the 
much greater degree of solvent power which the said gas im- 
parts to a mineral water containing it; whereby not only a 
larger proportion of the active ingredients are constantly kept 
in solution in the water than would be the case without it, 
but the said proportion receives an additional as well as 
beneficial energy in its action on the system. 

This, in the case of chalybeate or steel waters in particu- 
lar, is of incalculable advantage—an advantage that may 
easily be noticed while drinking Tunbridge water at home, or 
the Bruckenauer water abroad, each of which contains 
nearly the same weight of steel, but differs in the quantity 
of carbonic gas as one to thirty-six and one-half. 

The next most remarkable difference between the German 
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and English mineral waters—one indeed which the mere in- _ 
spection of the respective chemical tables will at once point 
out—is that which exists in the total quantity of the saline 
ingredients in equal measures of the water. It will be seen 
at once that in this respect not only are the English mineral 
waters totally deficient in some of the salts to be found in 
those of Germany, which give to a mineral water virtues in 
the cure of certain disorders that one would seek in vain in 
waters not endowed with the same salts; but that the total 
or absolute quantity of the saline ingredients altogether— 
particularly of those of a solvent or purgative character—is 
inferior in the mineral springs of this country. 

Thus it will be observed, that whereas in the German table 
there are columns for phosphates and fluates of lime and of 
magnesia—of nitrate of magnesia—of muriate, sulphate, and 
carbonate of potash, and of oxide and carbonate of manga- 
nese; no such columns are to be found in the English tables 
of analyses. And again it will be noticed, that most of the 
German waters hold in solution a much larger proportion, 
than do the English waters, of muriate and sulphate of soda, 
of sulphate and carbonate of magnesia, and of the salts of 
lime: and finally, that whereas a pint of most of the more 
active and esteemed German mineral waters contains never 
less than from 200 to 350 grains of active ingredients; cor- 
responding mineral springs in England do not sia more 
than half that quantity. 

With all these admitted differences, however, there still 
remain a number of mineral waters in this country, presenting 
a happy combination of certain ingredients, which render 
- them sufficiently active and efficacious in the cure of special 
disorders, and in respect to some of which they are even su- 
perior to the German springs I have described in my pre- 
vious publication. Such is the case, for example, with 
regard to the large proportion of iodine found in the Wood- 
hall and Tenbury waters. The Germans have also an iodine 
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Spa par excellence, Kreuzenach, a description of which I did 
not include in my former work, for reasons already alluded 
to in the preceding section, and the nature of whose water 
approaches somewhat to the Iodine Spas at home: so that in 
this respect the two countries may be said to be on an equality, 

One only ingredient, and that of the gaseous kind, is 
found (as it seems) in almost every one of the English mi- 
neral waters I have inquired into, obtained authentic analyses 
of, and admitted in the tables of the present volumes, which 
has hardly ever been detected in the mineral waters of Ger- 
many. I allude to Azote, or that principle so abundantly 
entering into the composition of our atmosphere or common 
air, which will be observed to be present in twenty-nine out 
of thirty-six springs inserted in the English tables. 

This remarkable discrepancy in the constitution of the 
mineral waters of the two countries,—this constant finding of 
azote in those of England and never in those of Germany, 
leads one to suspect that some false result is probably ob- 
tained during the analysis of the gaseous parts of a mineral 
water under examination, through the adoption of some pe- 
culiar mode of operating for the detection of gases. It is not 
impossible that common or atmospheric air, either intimately 
and naturally mixed with the mineral water under examination, 
or collected with the water about to be analyzed, may have, in. 
the course of the several manipulations, lost its oxygen and left 
the azote behind, which has been falsely ascribed to the 
mineral water itself. 

_ The almost invariable finding of that peculiar gaseous. sub- 
stance, by the English analysts of modern times, in the 
springs of this country, would seem to countenance such a 
surmise. At the same time I am not prepared to gainsay its 
existence as an insulated ingredient in those. waters ; for it is 
just as possible that the German chemists themselves may 
have overlooked the azote in their own mineral springs, or 
may have set it down as common air accidentally mixed with 
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them. Yet considering the immense reputation of such men 
as Berzelius, Sigwart, Kcelreuter, Gmelin, Federhaff, 
Kastner, Vogel, Struve, Bischof, and others who have 
analyzed those waters, such an oversight can scarcely be 
credited. . 

Admitting, however, for the present, that azote, in pro- 
portions such as I have quoted in the analytical table at the 
end of each volume,-—proportions which are by no means de- 
spicable, and which certainly do constitute a marked dif- 
ference in the English waters,—actually exists; the question 
would be—what influence, if any, the presence of such a 
gaseous principle can have, in giving new properties to the 
mineral waters ; in modifying those which they might other- 
wise possess through their other component parts; or, lastly, 
in annihilating certain of those medical properties altogether ? 

Of azote, as a medical agent, we know nothing, except 
that it will not support life. We are, on the contrary, per- 
fectly conversant with the physiological as well as medical 
effects of carbonic-acid gas, and sulphuretted hydrogen gas, 
so frequently found in mineral waters, both at home and 
abroad. On this point, therefore, we have probably much, 
or nothing at all, to learn; for it may turn out that the pre- 
sence of azote in water does materially affect it; or that, in 
almost constantly proclaiming its presence, the analytical 
chemists of this country have been led into error. 

The question must rest there for the present, and with it. 
I terminate what I had to offer respecting the differences be- 
tween the mineral waters of the two countries. 
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IV.—PossIBILITY OF CURING ACUTE, AS WELL AS CHRONIC 
DIsBASES, BY EITHER NATURAL, ARTIFICIAL, OR STRUVE- 
MINERAL WATERS. 


Hap I not so recently addressed the public ‘‘ on the mode 
in which mineral waters act, and how they ought to be em- 
ployed,” in one of the sections of my introduction to a former 
work, this would have been the place for bringing forward the 
notions which long experience has induced me to entertain 
on the subject. To do so, however, would be a mere re- 
petition, and I pass, therefore, to the brief consideration 
of the important proposition placed at the head of this 
section. 

It is assumed that a mineral water taken inwardly, acts on 
the system, through the stomach, in the first instance, by the 
agency of its own peculiar ingredients. A pill, or a draught, 
or any other form of internal medicine administered to a 
patient by his physician, in no wise differs from this supposed 
preliminary mode of. action. By the stomach is meant, of 
course, the whole of the digestive tube; and by the mode of 
action, is understood, the first or direct effect produced. 
- What the second, or indirect, or reflected effect, may consist 
in, and on what part of the organization the mineral waters 
produce that effect, is not so readily surmised ; except from 
some consequences or other which may have been observed 
to follow frequently, if not invariably, the use of the same 
mineral waters in individuals affected by a similar disease. 
It is not otherwise with regard to all artificial medicines, 
whether simple or compounded, which are exhibited to cure 
that same disease. Mineral waters, therefore, are medicines, 
and they are medicines prepared in a laboratory, the constant 
accuracy of whose results is so certain, that we ourselves 
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cannot be sure of success in any of our chemico-medical 
compositions, except in as far as we follow the laws which 
seem to regulate the laboratory in question, namely, that of 
nature. 

These premises being granted, for they admit of no dis- 
pute, wherefore shall we not consider mineral waters as 
capable and sufficient to combat and remove diseases which 
other compound medicines, imperfectly put together as com- 
pared to fluids naturally medicated, are expected to combat 
successfully and remove ? 

We will suppose, for example, that a happy combination 
of sulphate of soda, or glauber salts, with some sulphate, 
carbonate, and subphosphate of lime, besides muriate, sul- 
phate, carbonate, and nitrate of magnesia, sulphate of potash 
(the general reader will forgive'me, I trust, this introduction 
of technical names, that are untranslatable), and minute 
proportions of alumine, silica, iron, and manganese, be re- 
quired to remove a severe disease of the kidneys, and the con- 
sequent derangement of its peculiar secretion, accompanied 
by its inevitable concomitants—an impaired digestion, and 
weak stomach; it having been ascertained from long practice, 
and empiric observations of the effects of such chemical 
agents on that region, that the result, by employing them, 
would be the one desired ; what better course could we adopt 
than to prescribe, either all conjointly, or separately, the said 
agents, in the most convenient and least disagreeable form ? 
Now, long practice, as well as empiric observation, has shown 
that the Seidschiitz water of Bohemia,-containing all those 
very agents, has been pre-eminently useful in the removal of 
the diseases in question, and I can most conscientiously vouch 
for the fact. Are we not then authorized to take those chemical 
or medical agents where we find them already happily com- 
bined, rather than to attempt to combine them ourselves in 
the chemist’s shop? when, the attempt being made, we shall 
discover that some of those agents or salts will not apparently 
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dissolve and combine, and the mixture will continue thick or 
opake, as well as unpleasant to taste; whereas, in the 
Seidschiitz we shall meet with nothing but a brilliantly clear 
‘and almost sparkling water, having a moderate degree of 
bitterness in the taste. 

I could multiply cases and analogies to a considerable 
extent. In the treatment of fevers—particularly those of 
the bilious or inflammatory character—we often require saline 
combinations, first, to assist other and more potent as well 
as expeditious agents, such as mercury and bleeding; and, 
secondly, to dilute, promote perspiration, and other fluid 
secretions,—quench thirst, lower the pulse, and in fact abate 
irritation. 

For the production of the last-mentioned effects, Riverius, 
an Italian physician, invented the never-to-be-forgotten 
‘¢ saline draught,” either mute or effervescent, into which mo- 
dern practitioners not unfrequently dissolve some aperient 
salts, whereby they have obtained very happy results. 

But frequently such a draught is found insufficient—or 
after a few times it disagrees with the stomach, or becomes 
inert. Often other ingredients are rendered necessary in the 
draught, to make a more effectual “‘ fever draught ;” and yet, 
by the ordinary laws of human chemistry, such ingredients 
would be deemed tncompatible with those already entering 
into the composition of the saline draught. 

Well then, where man is at fault, nature triumphs; and 
if on such occasions, and in such conjunctures, small two- 
ounce draughts of one of the many saline mineral waters of 
this or any other country were used, containing the requisite 
ingredients which we ourselves know not how to combine,— 
we should obtain all the desired effect, and benefit largely 
our patient smarting under fever. 

Led by considerations and persuasions of this kind, I have 
often prescribed in fevers some of the German or English 
saline waters, alternately with other necessary medicines - 
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and auxiliaries,—to the simplification of the treatment, 
the hastening of the recovery, and the satisfaction of the 
patient. 

But the class of diseases not of the chronic sort, in which 
the appropriate and daily use of mineral waters has more 
eminently succeeded than any ordinary compound medicine 
in my experience, is that which embraces all the varieties of 
indigestion, and a disturbed state of the functions of the 
liver and intestines—under which a very large number of 
men in the prime of life in this vast metropolis labour. 

Such disorders generally begin abruptly, and after a suc- 
cession of years, during which, the individual having enjoyed 
the best of health, has indulged in all the pleasures of the 
world, thinking himself invulnerable, or has applied too 
earnestly and continuously to too fatiguing and exhausting 
occupations. 

In the former class will be found your young noblemen, 
and eldest sons of people of wealth, leading an independent 
life—your club-men—your young unmarried bankers—your 
officers of the household troops—and, finally, the viveurs, 
as the French call those who look out for exquisite cookery 
and high living. 

In the latter class, much more to be pitied and more 
numerous ,—we reckon the professional people of sedentary 
life, such as lawyers—men of letters who are at their 
desk all day, eat a hearty dinner, and sit up again late 
at night at the desk once more—artists—merchants devoted 
to their counting-house—and above all, clergymen without — 
number. 

It is curious how few females suffer from the dyspeptic 
and biliary disorders under which all these people suffer. 
The latter are seldom attacked before thirty years of age. 
But it is between the ages of thirty-five and forty-two or 
_ forty-three, that the disturbance in the general health begins: 
and when it does so, it is generally accompanied by symp- 
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toms which seldom fail to alarm or disquiet the patient, who 
thinks himself lost. For he has frequent palpitations at the 
heart—or his pulse intermits—or he has a constant noise 
and swimming in the head—or a beating at the pit of the 
stomach—or a sudden shortness of breath—or a disposition to 
faint—and other symptoms too many to enumerate. 

Hence despondency; hence a misanthropic or gloomy 
view of the world ; hence achange from an even and amiable, 
to an irritable and morose temper; hence a desire to seek 
relief in medicine, a flying from one medical man to another, 
without any firm reliance on any, or a fair trial given to 
their prescriptions ; and finally, perhaps, an entire surrender 
into the hands of a quack, who very speedily brings the 
disease to an unwished-for termination. 

These cases are not, properly speaking, instances of chronic, 
but of acute or recent disease. They are often, very often cured 
by being sent to an appropriate Spa; and in that respect I 
have reason to be highly satisfied with the numerous exam- 
ples of perfect recovery which followed the recommendation 
I have given to patients of that description, when consulted by 
them. But I contend that they may, are, and have been 
cured at home also, by combining with the appropriate treat- 
ment which most medical men know how to apply to them, 
the use of such mineral waters as are suitable to the case, 
instead of the black doses and soi-disant strengthening 
draughts that are made to follow. 

Pullna water is one of those; the Seidschiitz another; the 
waters of Kissingen; those of Marienbad; the Woodhall 
Spa water; the real Cheltenham ; the Tenbury; the newly- 
discovered waters of Shotley Bridge; all these mineral waters 
may be employed with success in the cases under con- 
sideration, provided a proper choice be made, and the neces- 
sary rules, imperative in the use of mineral waters, be observed. 

That such mineral waters will expedite the cure they are 
intended to perform (far more than some of the means 
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generally employed) in combination with mercury and 
other necessary medicines, I can with confidence promise. 

It is almost incredible, for example, the number of per- 
sons, principally of the better and higher classes of society, 
who have been benefited by substituting Pullna water for 
every other sort of physic. M. Schweitzer, of the German 
Spa, at Brighton, has sent me word that this water, which after 
my recommendation of it in the first edition of the work on 
‘¢ The Spas of Germany,” began to be drunk, and went on 
increasing in sale, so that on the appearance of the second 
edition in 1839, Thad his authority for stating that it had then 
doubled; has, since that time, more than quadrupled in its 
circulation, which continues on the increase. 

Many other practitioners in the metropolis now recommend 
it to their ‘patients, in which they evince their good sense; 
while many more patients take it of their own accord, from 
what they have learned upon the testimony of others. 

In fact, mineral waters, whether of home or foreign 
origins,’ including those so ably imitated by Struve’s process, 
and by that only—properly selected, and accompanying 
alterative and prudent doses of some mercurial preparation, 
or other apt substitute, suitable to the individual constitution 
of the patient—also, regimen - and above all a proper diet, 
which should invariably be well explained to, and insisted 
upon with, the patient; these will be found to cure recent 
diseases better than a farrago or a never-ending ee of 
medicaments. 

I have entered into this subject (which to most of my 
general readers will appear new), because I am not aware 
that any of my brethren have before publicly recommended 
the adoption of the plan explained in this section, and in 
order to do away with the common error of supposing that 
mineral waters are only effectual in the treatment of chronic 
diseases. 
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V.—REASONS OF THE RECENT Disravour or Encuisu M1- 
NERAL WATERS, AND OF THE DECLINE OF MOST OF THE 
ONCE-FASHIONABLE SPAS. 


No one can deny, who is acquainted with the social and 
medical history of this country, that mineral waters have, for 
the last thirty years, been growing out of fashion ; that those, 
even, which were most in repute have become nearly forgotten; 
and that if one or two mineral watering-places of recent 
formation have, during that period, started into existence, 
their temporary elevation has been due to causes alien to the 
intrinsic and legitimate object of mineral. waters; while their 
continuing or not in the enviable position they occupy is be- 
coming every day more and more problematical. 

Need I quote Bath and Tunbridge to illustrate the first, 
and Cheltenham and Leamington to illustrate the second 
part of my proposition ? 

There is probably no modern literature in Europe that can 
supply a larger collection of works, of different degrees of 
merit, on the subject of mineral waters, than that of England. 
Not only have general treatises on that subject been written at 
various epochs, from the time of Dr. Short in 1734, to that of 
Dr. Saunders at the beginning of the present century; but 
many monographs and very curious accounts have been pub- 
lished from time to time, both before the first, and since the 
second of those authors, on separate mineral springs or baths. 

Most of their works would be of little use now; for nei- 
ther their chemistry, nor their principles of medical doctrine 
and physiological inferences, are on a par with the advance- » 
ments that each of those branches of knowledge (so essen- 
tially necessary in the true estimation of mineral waters) has 
made in our days. They, however, ended all, as might be 
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expected, in praising their favourite or respective Spa, or 
mineral spring. me 

In more recent times, publications on the subject under 
consideration have been of a different and more influential 
character ; and I need only mention the respected names of 
some of their authors, to medicalas well as non-medical 
readers, to prove that the publications in question are en- 
titled to confidence. Pearson, Babington, Falconer, Gibney, 
Murray, Hunter, Scudamore, and others whose names do not 
at this moment occur to my mind, are the writers on special 
mineral waters who in our days have most attracted the at- 
tention of patients. Their writings, like those of their prede- 
cessors, conclude by recommending the virtues and efficacy 
of their respective Spas. 

As far, therefore, as writing and descanting on each and 
every particular mineral spring, and forcibly introducing 
them to the notice of the public, the Spas of England have 
-not lacked advocates and supporters within the last quarter 
of a century, and ought not, therefore, to have fallen into an 

almost total disuse, as the greater number of them have done. 
Where, then, lies the cause ? 

When a once highly-fashionable Spa fails in popularity, 
and gradually sinks into ‘‘ a thing that has been,” the causes 
of such a change may be traced either to the virtues of its 
spring having been originally exaggerated or altogether mis- 
represented ; or to the mismanagement of its water ; or, lastly, 
to the interference of some extraneous circumstances, inimical, 
if often repeated, to the quiet enjoyment of the benefit of 
mineral water. 

Where neither misrepresentation nor exaggeration of the 
virtues of a mineral water has taken place, no such falling off 
in popularity has ever been observed. Look to Carlsbad and 
Aix-la-Chapelle abroad. Are they not now what they always 

have been—most valuable (as they have ever been repre- 
sented), and therefore most frequented? And look to the Hot 
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Wells at Bristol, and to Tunbridge Wells, at home—are they 
not now deemed much less valuable than they were formerly ? 
(because they had originally been misrepresented), and are 
they not therefore much less attended ? 

When I visited both those Spas, in the autumn of 1839, 
and summer of 1840, I had full proofs of the facts of such 
an untoward change having taken place in both, from find- 
ing that not above a hundred people of any consequence 
had, during that season, drunk of the tepid stream at the 
former, and not more than double that number of the steel 
water at the latter; while, moreover, at the only bathing- 
establishment with mineral water in the latter place, one or 
two baths daily were administered, ‘‘ and no more,” as the 
omnibus legend has it. 

The reason of these dismal truths is manifest. The effect 
derived from using those Spas had not answered the ex- 
pectations raised among invalids, by those who, conscientiously 
or otherwise, had strongly recommended them to the public 
attention. Hence their decay. 

And how is it with Bath in our days? Where is the 
splendid eraof the ‘‘ king of the feast ;” of him whose portrait 
is even how suspended as a decoration in the Great Assembly 
Rooms of that city—Beau Nash, the arbiter elegantiarum, 
whose history is the most eloquent eulogium of the palmy 
days of that Spa? Can we compare that with the present 
epoch, or even with the history of Bath as a watering-place 
during the last twenty-five years? Has not the falling off 
there been as great as it is indisputable ? 

And what has been the cause of sucha disaster? First, 
mismanagement of the waters. What, for example, would. 
my readers think of the propriety of sending Bath water to 
every part of the country, in bottles, at the recommendation 
of medical men, and of raising the expectation of cure by 
them with such invalids as were unable to attend the Spa 
from a distance? Could they bottle, along with the water, 
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its natural heat, in which consists the most powerful of its 
virtues ? 

Oh! but the bottle was heated by being immersed into 
ordinary hot water previously to its being drunk. If sucha 
process be sufficient to realize the true Bath water, then 
Carlsbad salts, which are the residue of Carlsbad water after 
evaporation, would be as efficacious as the far-famed Sprudel 
from which they are taken, when drank, dissolved in common 
hot water, at 162 degrees of Fahrenheit. 

But who pretends to assert as much? Certainly not those 
best acquainted with the nature and intrinsic virtues of the 
waters in question. 

Here, then, mismanagement had damaged the reputation of 
the Bath waters when drank. _ 

Mismanagement of another sort, but still mismanagement, 
though dependent only on ignorance of chemistry, damaged, 
no doubt the fame of the water at Tunbridge. This water 
owes its virtues to the presence of iron. As there must have 
been thousands of people who could not leave home to 
travel thither, the water, with all its virtues—that is with the 
iron—was sent carefully bottled and corked; but when the 
water came to be drunk, it failed of its effect. How could 
it have been otherwise? Those medical readers who may 
happen to have perused the twenty-first volume of the 
Medical and Physical Journal, edited by myself some eighteen 
years ago, will have found in a note, that Wurza, an eminent 
continental chemist, on examining some bottles of chalybeate 
water, was surprised to find no sign of iron in them; and that, 
on seeking the cause of that circumstance, he discovered 
it in the astringent nature of the corks, which had combined 
with the metallic substance. And so it was with the Tunbridge 
water in bottles; the iron was gone, and with it its virtues, 
and therefore was Tunbridge Wells gradually damaged. 

These are only the two instances of mismanagement which 
I can introduce in this place; more will be found under their 
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proper head, in the second volume. For the present they 
suffice to show the effect they had of completely annihilating 
the reputation of Bath and Tunbridge waters, when sent out in 
bottles to distant patients. 3 

_ Secondly, the turmoils of electioneering for the choice of 
that most preposterous of all offices, a master of the cere- 
monies; which, in the case of Bath, as it is well known, was 
"carried on with the same violence, acrimony, and disturbance 
of the city, that a disputed election of an M. P., by the 
Westminster Rump, used to give rise to in days not far re- 
mote from us; when brickbats and cabbage-stalks were as 
numerous as votes, and broken heads as plentiful as speeches ; 
all for the sake of exhibiting the freedom of election, and the 
independence of the citizens of Westminster ! 

Another cause of the falling off of Bath has been its very 
unnatural growth and extension, as the result of its pristine 
splendour, thus converting a Spa with a town, into a town 
with a Spa—a state of things seldom favourable to the 
duration of the latter. 

Lastly, much of the decline of that as well as of other English 
Spas, may be ascribed to the great proneness of successive 
medical men,—established, and invariably found to multiply 
in a city which possesses a mineral spring in great vogue,—to 
interfere with the natural action of its waters. In such a case 
two inevitable effects are produced. The patients become 
soon disgusted with, or are disappointed at, the mineral water ; 
and the medical practitioner ultimately disregards the said 
waters altogether, and becomes incredulous of their power ; 
a condition of things, in which, as was elsewhere observed, I 
found mineral-water practice in this country, when I published 
‘* The Spas of Germany.” 

When any or all of these deteriorating and destructive 
causes are in operation, the several appliances and establish- 
ments connected with the Spa become neglected, and cease 
to be worthy of the patronage of the public. In some re- 
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spects this has been the case at Clifton, Tunbridge, Gilsland, 
Bath, and many other Spas. 

But a new era, I am happy to say, is dawning for the last- 
mentioned beautiful city, whose mineral water is, indeed, the 
spring par excellence of these islands, and whose bathing and 
drinking establishment ought to constitute it the Sovereign 
Spa of England. It will not be any lack of desire on my 
part, in doing justice to that most important source—or any 
shrinking from the exercise of my usual exertions in the 
cause of a genuine mineral water like that, as will be seen 
when I come to treat of Bath in the second volume,—if that 
Spa be not speedily restored to the highest rank it formerly 
occupied in this country. 

The same resuscitating effect I hope to witness in the case 
of other Spas; while the examples quoted will be a warning 
in time to Cheltenham and Leamington, where all the said 
deteriorative and destructive causes have been silently operat- 
ing for some years, in spite of the many efforts made by 
some spirited and well-intentioned inhabitants of the former, 
to retain a renown which is escaping from their hands. 

To the newly-discovered Spas now forming, the lesson - 
also will, I trust, not be thrown away. Matters, in respect 
to treating diseases, particularly with those wonderful gifts 
of Providence “ Medicated Waters,” must be managed dif- 
ferently nowadays. The public have their eyes open; the 
prestige of a mysterious art no longer binds them; and 
the intercourse between physician and patient, in order to be 
successful, must be marked by candour, explicitness, straight- 
forwardness, and the absence of all intentional delusion. 

As far as the humble efforts of the author of ‘“< The Spas 
of England,” and ‘‘ The Spas of Germany,” could contribute 
to foster and maintain such an improved state of things in 
medical practice—at which all respectable physicians must 
equally rejoice—they have been placed at the service of the 
public, with a frankness that none will deny, and a total 
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absence of technicalities and unintelligible jargon, which 
every one will perceive. 

One concluding remark on a further cause of the pro- 
gressive decay of some of the English Spas before I have 
done. It refers to the exorbitance of the charges, and con- 
sequently to the enormousexpense which families of the middle 
classes have to encounter at these places of public resort, when 
they desire to live according to their station in society, at some 
of the principal hotels. I have alluded, in treating of Harro- 
gate, to the weekly expense of a gentleman and his lady, with 
three daughters, and two men and a woman servant, who 
while living at one of the principal hotels at that Spa, and 
using the public rooms, was disbursing seldom less than twenty 
guineas a week; and had he desired a private sitting-room, 
the charge would have been three guineas more. 

Now mark the difference in this respect at the Spas in 
Germany. The same number of persons would have been 
magnificently lodged, and sumptuously fed, in the New 
Hotel at Wildbad, called the BeLtLevvue (which has started 
into existence since my first commendation of that Spa, and 
is one of the most showy and comfortable establishments 
of that kind in Germany, and much to be recommended), 
for 189 florins a week, including every possible expense for 
master and servant, instead of 281, which are the represent- 
atives of twenty-three guineas. Again, a single gentleman, 
with a servant, who desires to pass his allotted time at the 
crack hotel of ‘‘ The Dragon,” at Harrogate, must consent to 
pay five guineas a week, using the table d’héte, and the 
public sitting-room. But at the same Spa of Wildbad, in the 
comfortable hotel of Mine Herr Klumpp, I have known a dig- 
nitary of the church, during the last season, occupy an ex- 
tremely neat room, with another for his valet, and to have 
two excellent repasts, besides breakfast and the board of his 
domestic, for forty-five florins, or one-third less than the charge 
at the English Spa. 
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VI.—ConciupinG OBSERVATIONS, TOUCHING THE AUXI- 
LIARIES OF Minerat Waters—Rvtes or DigtT—anpD 
SEA-BATHING. 


Amone these preliminary and popular considerations, I 
must find a place for the consideration of the ‘ auxiliaries 
to the powers and virtues of mineral waters ;” of the ‘* special 
object in using mineral waters ;” and, lastly, of the ‘‘ regimen 
and diet proper during the use of mineral waters, with rules 
for taking the same.” But these are general considerations, 
applicable, not to one, but to all Spas; not to the Spas ofa 
particular nation only, but to those of any nation. They are, 
in fact, generalities, and not specialities. 

Now, as I have entered fully into them, under the very 
heads quoted above, in the Introduction to my former work 
on the German Spas, which is especially devoted to English 
readers, and for their guidance, it is not necessary so soon 
after their publication to reproduce in this place the ob- 
servations they contain. To that work, therefore, must I 
beg leave to refer my readers, for a more extended informa- 
tion on these essential points in the management of mineral 
waters, whether considered as medical aids to cure, or merely 
as preventives to impede the coming on of disease. 

The auxiliaries alluded to are all those several circum-— 
stances which attend the use of mineral waters taken at their 
source. One must travel thither. The air is naturally 
changed in so doing. The mode of living is no longer the 
same at a Spa as at home. There is, moreover, an end to 
all ordinary or fatiguing or worrying occupations. Business 
and anxiety are equally thrown on one side; and the daily 
rounds of amusements that people seek in general at a 
Spa, and the gaiety for which some of them are remarkable, 
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are all circumstances which assist in hastening the recovery of 
the patient, under treatment by mineral waters, and render 
that treatment more pleasant. 

That such adjuvants are essentially necessary, will be ad- 
mitted by all; but none will contend, for a moment, that 
they are absolutely required when a cure is to be performed 
by means of mineral waters; since many such cures, and by 
such means, are daily effected at home, in the very heart of 
the metropolis, and under circumstances neither of gaiety nor 
amusement, but rather the reverse, as I have stated in a pre- 
vious section. 

It is, however, always desirable, when the complaints are 
of a protracted or chronic character, and likely to re- 
quire the repetition of the mineral waters for two or 
three successive seasons, (which is the case in many of the dis- 
orders of the articulations, in palsy, liver complaints, and in 
nervous disorders) to send the patient in search of health to 
the source itself, and thereby place him in a condition to 
profit by the auxiliaries alluded to. 

Of these several auxiliaries, travelling and change of air 
are probably the most important; and these the English Spas 


offer to a sufficient extent. There is hardly one of those 


establishments that does not require the former, as they are 
all more or less at a distance from the metropolis and prin- 
cipal towns; although the journey be not so long, nor so 
interesting from local circumstances, as that undertaken 
by an invalid who has to proceed to any, even the nearest, 
of the German Spas. It is, however, possible, when a longer 
period of travelling is necessary, to facilitate its accomplish- 
ment by judicious détours, which in England, perhaps, better 
than on the continent, may be rendered easy to the patient as 
well as useful, owing to the superior facilities and comforts 
one meets in almost every part of the country, provided one 
is prepared with a well-filled purse.* 

Under our present view of travelling, the railroad is out of 
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the question, for the patient would.be presently whisked from 
his home to his destination, ere he knows how that has been 
done; whereby the object of travelling, as an auxiliary to the 
mineral water, would be defeated. Posting, therefore, in his 
own easy carriage, open or otherwise according to the weather, 
is the mode which would best attain the object in view. But 
here, unlike the posting in Germany, this mode of travelling 
involves an expense which a very large number of invalids 
would rather not encounter, and which, with the much higher 
charges made for every thing at the Spas, raises the total 
amount of expenditure for the one single object of trying 
mineral waters as a means of cure, too high for, or beyond 
the reach of, the majority of persons requiring such a mode 
of treatment. | 

If, for instance, any one out of that number of patients, 
after having for some weeks sojourned in the character of a 
quiet bachelor at St. Leonard’s for the sake of sea-bathing 
and excellent houseroom, desired to try the effect of the 
vaunted steel-water of Tunbridge, and proceeded thither in a 
posting carriage, he would find that a sum of money sufficient 
to have enabled him to continue where he was a fortnight 
longer, would pass from his pocket into those of three post- 
masters and postboys, and not fewer than twelve turnpike- 
men, upon his line of distance, nominally of thirty, but in 
reality only of twenty-seven and a half miles. 

This is only one of the many examples of this class I could 
cite from experience. Now the same distance performed. by 
similar means, whether in Nassau, Bavaria, Wiirtemberg, or 
Austria, would cost exactly one-third of that sum. Hence 
‘the adjuvant of travelling is more easily attained abroad than 
at home, both with regard to private as well as public means 
of conveyance. 

Change of air, another of the adjuvants, this country offers 
abundant ways of obtaining, and of a very marked character 
also. The transition from the southern and sea-girt countries 
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to the midland ones, or from these to the upland regions of 
Yorkshire and Northumberland ; the passing from the bracing 
and dry north-west or north-east corners of England, to the 
south-west and south-angles—warmer, but moist and relaxing; 
together with many other changes that may be suggested to 
patients by a medical man conversant with the several topo- 
graphies of the country, and above all with the general aspects 
of their towns and villages—these are the ways by which an 
invalid requiring mineral waters may obtain the adjuvant of a 
change of air. 

I attach great importance, and titel always paid great 
attention to the topographical climate of a Spa, or a sea- 
bathing place; and even to the particular exposition of the 
dwelling houses for invalids. The medical man who has nes 
glected that study is incapable to advise a patient rightly. 

As to the contemplation of a beautiful country, in many 
parts equal, and even superior, to what one beholds near 
some of the Spas abroad; or the view of interesting objects, 
particularly those of human industry and agriculture; or the 
display of country residences and superb domains; or the 
sight of neatness, comfort, and order, in general prevailing 
among the country villages and country towns ;—in all these 
things, supposing them to act, as there is no doubt they do, 
influentially and beneficially on the invalid who journeys to 
his allotted Spa—England affords them all to a degree that 
leaves no room for envying those of continental nations, 

It has been one of my particular objects throughout the 
following pages to put those things forward. in the most pro- 
minent manner; and in so doing I hope I have done profes- 
sional as well as general service to my readers,—all of whom 
cannot have been travellers, even in their own country ; in- 
asmuch as by following such a method I have exhibited to 
them many of the auxiliaries said to be necessary. in the cure 
of diseases by mineral waters, 

Those who, never having left their fireside, or not having 
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traversed the country in all directions as I have done, shall 
peruse the present volumes, will perceive and admit that none ~ 
of the auxiliaries thus far discussed, are wanting in England, 
save and excepting that of a genial climate. But even in 
regard to the latter, as the season for travelling to and from 
the Spas is at the most favourable part of the year, the natural 
inferiority of the climate of this country at all times will not 
interfere much at that particular period of the year; especially 
if, in recommending a Spa to a patient, the medical adviser 
takes care to select it with such a climate, and such local ad- 
vantages, as will suit the case and constitution of that patient. 

Hence, and from all that has been stated on the subject, it 
will be seen that in order to prescribe successfully to an inva- 
lid a treatment by mineral waters, it is not sufficient that the 
medical attendant should be acquainted with the precise com- 
position and declared virtues of those waters from reading—he 
ought also, if possible, to be personally conversant with every 
minute particular, and distinguishing characteristics of every 
sort, of the place to which he is about to send his patient. 

The want of knowledge like this has led people into fatal 
errors, and sometimes into ludicrous mistakes. I remem- 
ber a gentleman residing not many miles from Stanhope 
Gate, telling me one day last summer, that upon a friend of 
his, a baronet, asking a leading physician, who had been 
long in attendance upon his lady, whose health had been 
for some time in a very indifferent state, whether any of the 
German Spas would suit her case,—the reply had been that 
the patient might very likely be benefited by drinking the 
waters of Ems for ten days; then for as many days those 
of Wisbaden; and lastly those of Kissingen for the same 
length of time. 

Now, setting aside the somewhat ludicrous character of 
such a recommendation, per se,—which would be somewhat as 
judicious as that of a physician in London who should send a 
fair lady for ten days to Bath, then for ten days to Buxton, 
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and lastly for as many days to Cheltenham; and disregard 
ing also the important chemical as well as medical facts, that 
no three mineral waters can differ more than the three before- 
mentioned German Spas do; there is the climate to be con- 
sidered, which is again as diverse as the water is in each of 
those places, as well as its exposure or aspect, the nature of 
its soil, and the character of vegetation around it; all in- 
fluential points in a question of adjuvants or auxiliaries. 

That people in this country should have been unacquainted 
with the peculiar climate of Kissingen, the last of the three 
Spas recommended by the medical gentleman in question, is 
not surprising, seeing that even the name of that Spa, and 
much more its peculiar virtues, were unknown to the English 
until my description and recommendation of the place ap- 
peared in this country; since which time many hundred pa- 
tients from hence have gone thither to try the effect of that 
water. Had the patient in the case of our anecdote asked 
her physician, who recommended the three places, whether he 
knew well how far the air, the climate, and the aspect of those 
places, together with any other peculiarities for which the place 
might be remarkable, were likely to suit her constitution, 
she would have soon seen, by the sort of answers he had given 
her, whether she could place any confidence in his recom- 
mendation. 

Patients in their own interest would do well to put a ques- 
tion or two of that sort to their own medical advisers. One 
often hears that such a person has been ordered to Nice, and 
such another to Madeira, and so forth. It is no trifling 
matter for a patient smarting under disease to be torn from 
home, sent upon a difficult and expensive journey, and de- 
prived at once of his daily and customary comforts—to meet 
perhaps with nothing but disappointment after all. In order to 
prevent this, the. patient should endeavour to become tho- 
roughly convinced, from the lips of the very man who suggests 
the expedient, that he is himself perfectly acquainted with the 
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many peculiarities (particularly of situation) of the two men- 
tioned places,—of Nice, for example,~—-where many patients 
would be seriously injured by a mistake in the choice of the par- 
ticular region (of which there is more than one there) the most 
suited to their case. When Dr. Pitcairne returned from Lisbon 
with the tracheal disease to which he ultimately fella victim, 
he told Dr. Baillie, whom he had left in charge of his London 
patients, that he had gone thither because he had been told 
to do so, upon the general but loose impression then preva- 
lent among the leading medical men of the town-—-who had, 
however, no practical knowledge of the place. ‘‘ But,” added 
the eminent and amiable physician, ‘‘now that I have been 
there I will take care not to send a patient of my own with 
the same complaint, if I am spared.” 

Another, and a very striking illustration of the truth and 
accuracy of the principles laid down in the two preceding 
paragraphs, occurred in my practice last summer, when in the 
case of an illustrious foreign prince, the application of thermal 
baths was deemed necessary, through the effect of which he 
ultimately recovered from the distressing results of a most 
sudden, and at one time very threatening attack of illness. 
Various warm mineral baths had been named in consequence, 
and recommended by friends, relatives, and even medical 
persons; but the one which was finally selected, and 
which produced the happy and wished for result of a com- 
plete restoration to health, was that recommended by myself, 
in consultation with the two eminent and leading physicians 
who had attended the case with me; simply because being 
on the one hand well acquainted with the patient’s con- 
stitution, and at the same time with the local peculiarities and 
advantages of the Spa I recommended—peculiarities exactly 
suitable to such a constitution—the medical attendants called 
upon to decide adopted the course most likely to be success- 
ful, and. eschewed the hazard of a mere experiment, as the 
sequel has proved. . 
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I will not trespass for the present on the time of my 
readers, with the consideration of the minor auxiliaries to be 
expected at the Spas*-for the quicker recovery of health, 
such as amusement and gaiety. Unfortunately these are 
but sparingly to be found at the Spas of this country, as 
will be seen in the perusal of the description I have given 
of each of them in the following volumes; and, unless 
invalids themselves, and their friends, who congregate 
together at those public resorts of health, exert themselves 
more than they have of late years done in such places, these 
are likely to continue, as I have found them almost every 
where, in regard to gaiety and amusement, “ flat, and un- 
profitable.” Itisa pity it should be so, and still more a pity 
because true. 

Of diet and regimen suitable to the employment of mineral 
waters in the treatment of disease, I have spoken at such great 
length in my Introduction to ‘‘ The Spas of Germany,” that 
I must simply refer those of my readers who are likely to avail 
themselves of any of the counsels contained in my present 
work, and desire to know how they are to live and what they 
should eat, to the pages of that Introduction: inasmuch as 
the rules of diet and regimen there fully laid down for such 
as are likely ro require the use of foreign mineral waters, will 
serve admirably, under similar circumstances, in using the 
mineral waters at home. In that respect, mineral and 
medical hydrology admits of but one system, the particu- 
lars of which have been embodied in the essay in question ; 
in the same manner that all the chemical analyses of the 
mineral waters described have been embodied in a general 
table ;—for the purpose of not interrupting the continuous 
thread of the narrative by stopping at each Spa to tell the 
invalid of what his breakfast and dinner should consist, or 
of what particular ingredients the mineral water heis to drink 
is composed, and in what proportions he should drink it. 

If it should appear, after the perusal of these volumes, 
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that the English Spas, take them all in all, are not quite so 
excellent as those of Germany, the reading of my description 
of the principal sea-bathing places in this country will, on 
the other hand, show that England excels all other nations, 
in the possession of some of the very first-rate establishments 
of that sort. This I have taken care, in the following pages, 
to bring prominently forward; and as, in the consideration 
of the treatment of disease by the system which I advocate, 
the operation of cold and sea bathing of every form and 
degree is, to a great extent, naturally and essentially included, 
it is satisfactory to find that, in this one point, England out- 
rivals every other nation in the north and west of Europe. 
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NORTHERN SPAS, 


CHAPTER I. 


CLEARING THE WAY WITH THE PUBLIC. 


A DravocveE introductory—Character of a travelling Physician—Pros 
and Cons—Remonstrances and Explanations—Ignorance better than 
Wit—Silence wiser than Talking—Can a Book on English Spas be 
made attractive ? Reaper, read. 


‘¢ So here you are again, just returned from another grand 
aquatic tour of some months,” observed to me an old and 
very intimate friend, on my getting back to my quarters, late 
in the autumn of 1839, after having travelled very nearly 
3,000 miles in search of safant atin respecting the mineral 
springs of England. 

I assented.—*‘ The necessity of such a tour,” I observed, 
in-reply to my friend, ‘‘ seemed to have been made manifest 
by the success of my account of a previous tour to the 
German Spas; by the eagerness with which the better classes 
of people in England availed themselves of the information 
cone in that account; and lastly, by the anxiety evinced 
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by thousands of invalids to try on themselves the efficacy of 
those health-giving springs.” 

“ Truly,” rejoined my friend ; ‘* but you seem not to have 
contemplated, while planning and executing this second task, 
how far your own personal interest might be injuriously 
affected by the variety of observations and opinions which _ 
the completion of that task and the publication of its result 
would inevitably give rise to.” 

My looks betrayed the difficulty I experienced in compre- 
hending the precise meaning of my friend’s allusions. 

‘You require an explanation, I perceive, and I will give 
it to you candidly. First then let me assure you, that in 
the great world here, this frequent appearance of a physician 
before the public, in the character ofa traveller, must damage 
his success as a settled London practitioner. On assuming 
the latter character you spontaneously entered into a com- 
pact, to be at the beck and service of those who are disposed 
to place confidence in you. The first return they expect 
from you for that confidence is, that you shall always be at 
your post. But how is that compact fulfilled by you, if 
when most needed, the suffering patient or his friends learn 
that you are at some hundreds of miles off, gone heaven 
knows where, to Russia or to Italy perchance; to Germany 
or to France; or perhaps only to the fens of Lincoln and the 
moors of Yorkshire? If the world finds it is so once, twice, 
or thrice, they set you down at last as a mere travelling 
physician, pleasant enough to peruse in writing, yet incon- 
venient to have to consult personally. In good truth such 
is the actual opinion entertained by many in regard to your- 
self, as I have repeatedly heard to my sorrow; and your 
brethren have not taken any especial care to enlighten those 
many on the subject of their misconception. I put no hypo- 
thetical case, but a real one for your consideration.” | 

It was impossible to mistake the zeal and friendly inten- 
tion which dictated these remarks. Still it was in my power, 
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if not to doubt the consequences with which I was menaced, 
at all events to contradict the facts from which it was sup- 
posed that those consequences would flow. 

“ [ admit,” was my answer, ‘that the impression gone 
abroad may be such as you have hinted at. I have myself 
found it already formed among patients, in more than one 
provincial town, during my recent tour; and it must cer- 
tainly prevail to some extent among my provincial brethren 
also, or I should not have remarked that previously to their 
addressing patients to me for consultation in London, no 
matter at what period of the year, they write to ascertain 
‘ whether I am likely to be in town.’ And yet how incorrect 
such an impression would appear were the real facts better 
known! and if incorrect, how unjust to encourage it, and 
suffer it to produce such consequences as you threaten me 
with! Iam therefore glad you have afforded me an oppor- 
tunity for an explanation. 

‘What are the real facts? It is now three-and-twenty 
years since I regularly settled in the metropolis as a can- 
didate for practice. In the course of that long period I have 
absented myself from town on five different occasions. Twice 
on account of my own health, seriously damaged by the 
exercise of one of the most arduous branches of the medical 
art, which I practised for eighteen years incessantly, and to 
an extent that few have exceeded while it lasted ; and thrice 
besides on professional engagements. The entire period of 
absence, taken collectively, has extended to twenty months; 
making hardly one month in each year of my service to the 
public. Why there is hardly any one of the London physicians 
in extensive practice who does not take a longer holiday 
every year.” 

‘¢ Still from the manner in which you occupied your time 
during your absence,” replied my friend, ‘‘ and from having 
told the reading public how you were employed, even in their 
service, when not at your post, by the production of octavo 
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volumes of travels—people have come to the conclusion that 
you must be better pleased to be away than at home; and even 
your uninterrupted residence of nine and ten years at one 
time, without ever leaving the metropolis for more than one 
day (which Thappen to know to have been the case), goes for 
nothing, or is forgotten.” | . 

«So then, had I.held my peace after my return from my 
occasional peregrinations, and kept to myself the fruit of those 
peregrinations, or what is still safer perhaps, had I wasted 
the time of my absences in amusements, and returned to 
my professional labours at the commencement of the season, 
without the information I have gathered, I should not have 
exposed myself, according to your present belief, to the 
chance of being looked upon as a medical attendant who is 
here one day and away the next, and consequently not to 
be relied upon. Well! if such must be the price at which 
I am to secure the continuous support of the public, I at once 
renounce it on such terms; and will proceed in my own 
way to tell that public what I have endeavoured to accom- 
plish in my absence, for their benefit and information.” 

‘«« But you will have also to submit to the penalty of such 
a resolution. I will now proceed to give you my second 
reason for considering this new task of yours likely to act 
injuriously to your interest. The great success of the book 
on the spas of Germany, you say, has made manifest the 
necessity of another book on the spas of England. The pro- 
position is a non sequitur. But grant that the necessity for 
such another book does really exist, you surely have chosen 
the time for its publication too precipitately! The curiosity 
and the interest excited by the work on the German mineral 
waters are scarcely sufficiently abated for you to hope to 
supersede it by a second publication on’ an analogous sub- 
ject. You therefore damage the value of the latter, and 
your own reputation as the writer of it, if you cannot 
secure public attention to its subject.” 
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The reply to this second scruple of an over-anxious friend 
is as conclusive as that in the first case. ‘* By the former 
work on German mineral waters, I sought to benefit a class 
of opulent and aristocratic people, who may amount perhaps" 
to five or six thousand yearly visiters to those waters. A very 
large proportion of these I have seen and sent thither myself 
since the publication of that work, and on their return they 
have testified to the great efficacy of the waters in their 
own various cases, of which I keep a faithful register. The 
remainder are directed to those springs by my professional 
brethren, who have all, at last, found out that their patients, 
encouraged by the contents of the book in question, are 
determined to try the effect of the German spas. It being 
clear that thither they will go; their professional advisers 
recommend them to do that which it is not in their power to 
prevent. 

«‘ But what are, after all, five or six, or even ten thousand 
individuals who may be’ partial to foreign mineral watering 
places, and likely to keep to the perusal of my former work, 
compared with the hundreds of thousands of almost every 
section of what are denominated the easy classes, who may 
be expected to require, and to be ready to use if properly 
recommended to them, the home mineral springs, and con- 
sequently to be likely to take considerable interest in a 
work which shall detail to them every particular connected 
with those means of cure as well as diversion? The only 
thing needful to attend to, in order to command attention to 
another work on spas, is to make it as full and as useful as 
the first has been considered to be; and the result cannot 
be doubtful. The consequences, therefore, which you seem 
to deprecate, my good friend, as likely to arise from this new 
production of mine, the result of an absence of about three 
months from my post during the last summer, I hope are 
not likely to follow its appearance.” . 

“« May you prove correct in your. conclusions. To the 
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third ground of objection which I take against your present 
task, however, I apprehend you will not be in a condition to 
direct any thing like a satisfactory explanation. With all 
your experience as a traveller, and a writer of travels, it will 
hardly be possible for you to invest the subject of mineral 
waters in England with sufficient interest or importance to 
secure a proper return for your trouble, labour, and care, in 
an increase of confidence on the part of the public, either in 
the treatment by mineral waters in England, seeing that they 
are notoriously inferior to those of Germany, or in yourself 
as the practitioner who recommends them. Is it not true 
that almost all the English mineral waters are inefficient 
in comparison to those of the Continent ?” 

It is evident that I could offer to my over-scrupulous 
interrogator no better answer to his third objection than the 
perusal of the whole work, the existence of which he so 
pertinaciously laments, as likely to prove injurious to his 
friend the author of it. To that perusal, therefore, did I 
urge him to apply himself with convenient speed, and until 
completed, ‘to suspend his judgment;” and I ask the 
same favour of the reader, 
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Or the many unexpected results consequent upon the 
enormous change in the internal communications of the 
country, brought about by railway travelling, there is one in 
particular at which writers, as well as readers, of books of 
travels, ought equally to rejoice. Railway travelling has left 
the former no excuse for dilly-dallying at the very outset of a 
journey, on a long, tedious, and uninteresting road, to 
regale their readers with some exquisite bit. of novel informa- 
tion, touching the number of milestones and turnpike-gates ; 
and it has taken from them the power of filling up the first 
twenty pages of a book with preliminary verbiage about 
what nobody cares for: it has, in fine, compelled them to 
plunge immediately in medias res—that is, to come to the 
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purport and burden of their song at once, and leave all pre- 
paratory notes, of difficulties to be overcome, and fatigues to 
be undergone, out of the question. This is no trifling boon 
to the reader, who thus finds his curiosity likely to be speedily 
gratified without previous tantalization. 

Nothing is so tedious as the narrative of preliminary steps 
in a book of travels. The locomotive, thanks to the philo- 
sopher of Soho, has at one stroke of a piston, swept all 
such prolixities away. When Prince George of Denmark 
undertook to visit Petworth, the royal traveller was engaged 
for nine hours in toiling down to his destination (a distance of 
about fifty miles); and the account given by contemporary 
chroniclers of the measures taken to ensure safety and expe- 
dition on that occasion, together with the narrative of the 
mishaps on the journey, is as irksome to read as the journey 
itself must have proved to the royal traveller. Now behold 
the difference which a little more than a century has brought 
about.in these matters! Look at the wonders of a locomo- 
tive as compared to a state-carriage ! 

Another royal prince, on his way to this country, to be- 
come what George of Denmark was at the time, quits the 
station-post of a Belgium railroad at the extremity of a line 
of one hundredj miles, to reach the sea that separates him 
from his queen; and in half the time of his royal predeces- 
sor, accomplishes more than double the distance without a 
single event the) telling of which could occupy more than 
a line in the narrative of his journey. 

Arthur Young was a great traveller in his day, and wrote 
almost as many books as he had journeyed miles. But look 
at his narratives! One-half of the time of his reader is taken 
up with the perusal of entire pages of anathemas against 
roads and road-makers, and in lamentations at his own slow 
progress. : 

‘¢T know not in the whole range of language,” he exclaims 
in one of his tours to the North of England, ‘terms suffi- 
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ciently expressive to describe this infernal road,” &c. &c.; 
and further on he adds, “ Let me most seriously caution all 
travellers who may propose to travel this terrible country, to 
avoid it as they would the devi/—for a thousand to one but 
they break their necks or their limbs by overthrows or break- 
ings down.” : | 

And where do my readers think that such dismal ad- 
ventures were portended to the traveller in honest Arthur’s 
time, namely, just seventy years ago? Why, between Pres- 
ton and Wigan, a nearly direct line of about seventeen miles 
in length, which I actually rolled over twice last summer, in 
less time than one occupies in sipping his breakfast—that is 
to say, in twenty-eight minutes each way! 

How delightful it must be to all who feel the pruritus 
peregrinandt to know that -from the, identical place whence 
an active traveller dated his lamentations of old against the 
almost insurmountable difficulties of journeying to his desti- 
nation, lines of communication, of equal velocity to the one 
[have just referred to, are shooting out in a northerly direction, 
one of which will reach Lancaster before the expiration of 
1840, thereby affording the. means of transport in ten short 
hours from London, to within twenty miles of the pure at- 
mosphere of Winander Meer, and the other lakes in the 
north. To a person of delicate health and susceptible 
nerves, such a journey, with comparatively little or no 
fatigue, and less of adventure, must be a real blessing. 

But is it so, in sober earnestnesss, with regard to all in- 
-valids or susceptible persons who may attempt or be recom- 
mended to avail themselves of these propulsory modes of 
travelling? What is the formed opinion of medical men on 
such a point? Have we sufficiently studied the operation of 
railway travelling on our patients, or even only upon such 
people as are prone, liable to, or threatened with disease? 
What, if a person is endowed with such exquisite sensibility 
of the nervous system, that the clumsy slamming of a door by 
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a careless footman at home, or the tumbling down of a set 
of fireirons, at once produce a start, a commotion, anda 
headach for the day? Can such a person trust himself to 
railway travelling? And if a lady be thrown into a fever 
and a state of agitation at the sight of mere ordinary bustle— 
at the incessant grinding of a carriage ploughing a gravelled 
road—or at the rapid passage of objects before her, — is 
such an individual fit to travel by railway? Should, in fine, 
a person of either sex, subject to what is commonly denomi- 
nated fulness of blood in the head, risk a rapid journey in 
one of the locomotives of the Western or the South Western 
trains, to rattle on at the rate of thirty miles an hour ? 

These are important questions for a physician to treat; es- 
specially if, in undertaking a work wherein travelling may form 
a prominent subject of recommendation, he is likely to point 
out the convenience and facilities of the new and striking 
mode of transport, which forms the subject of the present 
chapter. Such are precisely the reasons which gave rise to 
the chapter itself, and but for which some of my readers 
might think it out of place in a work on “ The Spas of Eng- 
land !’ 

Iam not aware that the question has been fully consi- 
sidered or discussed in medical works. Incidentally there 
have been opinions mentioned as emanating from medical 
authorities, which are, however, as yet unsupported by suffi- 
cient experience and undoubted facts. Some one or two 
awkward or unfortunate events that have occurred on a rail- 
road, to travellers supposed to have been in infirm health, 
have been explained in an off-hand manner, and upon very 
feeble evidence, as the effect of railway travelling on such 
cohstitutions—nay, some of my brethren have gone so far 
as to analyze with mathematical and nosological precision 
the different degrees of. mischief, which the various inci- 
dents, inseparable from railway travelling, are likely to pro- 
duce. 
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It has been alleged, that the being wafted through the air 
at the rate of twenty or thirty miles an hour, must affect 
delicate lungs and asthmatic people; that to such as are of 
a sanguineous constitution, and labour under fulness of 
- blood in the head, the movement of rail-trains will produce 
apoplexy; that the sudden plunging into the darkness of a 
tunnel, and the emerging out of it as suddenly, cannot fail 
to make work for the oculists; and finally, it has never been 
doubted, but that the air in such tunnels is of a vitiated kind 
and must give rise to the worst effects; while that at the 
bottom of deep cuttings or excavations, being necessarily 
damp, will occasion catarrhs, and multiply agues ! 

Such is the list of alleged grievances said to have been® — 
started by medical men, against railway travelling. 

I have availed myself of that mode of conveyance as often 
as possible upon all rail-roads, good, bad, or indifferent, in 
all directions and in all classes of carriages; from the su- 
perb mail chariot with its spring cushions and well-stuffed 
back and sides, to the open platform in which passengers of 
the humblest description, as on the Manchester and Leeds 
rail-roads, are penned-in like sheep. I have tried a journey 
of nine hours consecutively in one of the close carriages, and 
again, in the second or open class of vehicles. In the course 
of all these goings and comings, I have studied not only my- 
self but my neighbours, and purposely entered into conver- 
sation with them as to the effect of railway travelling, on 
themselves and their friends or acquaintances. 

It is in this manner alone, that positive information on such 
topics can be obtained. Well, the result of all my observations 
is, that there is not much of truth in the alleged medical 
grievances against railway travelling, and that, per se, such 
a mode of conveyance is not more likely to do mischief to 
people’s health than any other hitherto adopted. 

I am bound, however, to qualify this declaratory opinion 
by stating, that constituted as rail-roads are at present, with- 
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out proper and responsible control, or uniform legislative 
regulation ; and varying, as almost all of them do, in their 
mode of construction, management, and condition, so that 
while one is smooth, joltless, and almost noiseless, another is 
the very antipodes of all these; it is not impossible that some 
easily affrighted dame, some highly nervous old gentleman, 
or a readily excitable person prone to fulness, may suffer 
from railway travelling or from some of its concomitants. 
But these are the exceptions and not the rule. I admit, 
that if the first of those morbidly disposed individuals, on 
presenting herself at the station of the London and Birming- 
ham line in Euston-square, in order to procure a ticket for 
any one of the classes of carriages on the rail-road, is 
made to go through the necessary process in the most hurried 
manner possible, and without the smallest chance of gather- 
ing a syllable of information, or a civil answer to a question, 
from one of the spruce clerks busily employed in slicing 
and distributing pink, blue, and yellow slips, for pounds, 
shillings, and pence, which keep flowing in from every quar- 
ter: I admit, that if, at the beckoning of a policeman, the 
same easily affrighted lady be squeezed through a funnel- 
like passage, as if she were forcing her way with the rabble 
at {half-price into the pit of old Drury, in order that she 
may afterwards find her way, tant bien que mal, to the plat- 
form from whence she is to embark on her venture: I admit, 
that if, having once reached the platform, dragging her own 
portmanteau and sac-de-nuit, she finds the former suddenly 
snatched from her by some lusty porter, and thrown upon a 
new-fangled pair of scales at the bidding of a young fop, 
who at the same time peremptorily demands some additional 
ten or twelve shillings, for an alleged excess of weight in her 
luggage: I admit, that if, marvelling at so exorbitant a de- 
mand while questioning its justice, the first signal-bell for 
the passengers to take their seats is heard to sound, and the 
servants of the company, running to and fro, hardly offer to 
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relieve her of her burden, or place her and it in the carriage 
she is to occupy, but leave her to do all that in the best way 
shecan: J admit, thatif, while perplexed as to what she ought 
next to do, she hears the last signal-bell ring, and a second 
policeman addresses her with ‘‘ Now, ma’am; you'll be too 
late, .... in with you, ma’am, quick, quick, or you’ll be left 
behind ;”’ lifting her at the same time from the platform on to 
the step of the nearest carriage (probably not the one she 
ought to take for her destination), and the train all the while 
moving forward: I admit at once, that if all these things are 
to take place, if an easily affrighted dame is to be thus 
jostled, hurried, and bullied, then the railway journey which 
is to follow is likely to prove of serious injury to her. 

But reverse the picture : see the same person going through 
the quiet, easy, civil, and reasonable proceedings which 
accompany railway travelling on any other line, the South 
Western for example, and our easily affrighted lady will 
find no inconvenience whatever, but on the contrary every 
comfort from that mode of conveyance. 

The rail-road, from London to Birmingham, is in fact an 
ill-managed concern. Present yourself in any garb you 
please to the counter of their offices, assume the most affable 
or beseeching tone of inquiry you can, still you will either 
get no answer at all, or one which you would hardly give to 
your own menial servant. The difference in that respect 
between the two ends of the line, the London and the Liver- 
' pool lines, is quite striking ;° as compared to London, all the 
officers and servants at the Liverpool terminus are perfection, 
and their arrangements incomparably superior. 

The rapacity, too, of the persons managing the concern 
has no end. I have before me their soft-lipped, alluring 
prospectus of 1833. Not ‘only was safety and expedition 
promised, but economy alsv. The latter was illustrated by 
comparison to the then inside fares of stage coaches, of 
which the charge for the first class of carriages on the rail- 
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road was to be less than the half. This forbearance did not 
last long. The price was soon raised to the full amount of 
the inside of an ordinary stage coach; and within the last 
few months, with as much reason for any further increase in 
the fares of the principal classes of carriages as there was 
for any addition before,—namely none, but the good will 
and pleasure of the directors, and the despotic uncontrollable 
power granted to them by a loosely and vaguely defined act 
of Parliament,—they have raised the principal carriage fare 
by an additional half-a-crown, and have visited with a still 
heavier demand the traveller who prefers the second class of 
carriages, by increasing his fare five shillings more, that is, 
double the increase upon the first class carriages, by way of 
penalty, it must be supposed, for presuming to prefer the 
second tc the first class of vehicles ! 

This is hardly honest towards the public; and done too in 
the face of many successive favourable reports from the Board 
of Directors, upon the progressive gains of the company, and 
the declaration of high dividends. 

Where is this eagerness after lucre, unvisited by any 
usury laws, to stop, if Parliament does not interfere in behalf 
of the public, which the legislature has hitherto left unpro- 
tected, and at the mercy of any set of rail-road monopolizers ? 

It is really worth while, as we are on the subject of rail- 
road travelling, and as I am disposed on the whole to 
recommend the use of it to certain classes of invalids, not 
only as a convenient but as a salutary mode of transport 
from one place to another—it is worth while, I say, to 
reduce to a few formule of numbers the iniquity of this 
mode of proceeding on the part of the London and Birming- 
ham Railway Company. For this purpose we have only 
to contrast what is done in regard to charges upon the two 
extreme lines, between London and Liverpool, which meet at 
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pool by railway is ninety-seven miles and a quarter. The 
charge for the first class carriages 1s and has invariably been 
one guinea. That it is a remunerating charge, we may con- 
clude, first, from its never having been raised ; and, secondly, 
from the recent declaration of a very high dividend to the 
shareholders. Between London and Birmingham the dis- 
tance by railway is 112 miles (so laid down in all their 
maps and sections); the charge, therefore, if that of one 
guinea for ninety-seven miles and a half be an equitable and 
remunerating charge, ought to be twenty-four shillings and 
fourpence. But it is, in reality, thirty-two shillings and 
sixpence ; ergo there is, in this case, a positive extortion of 
eight shillings and a fraction above what is equitable. 

Such an extortion, however, becomes even more glaring 
when we take into consideration the London and Birming- 
ham fare for the second class of carriages, which, as before 
stated, has been lately raised without notice or reason to 
twenty-five shillings. On the Grand Junction the distance 
of 974 miles is charged 14s. 8d. for that class of carriages. 
The proportionate charge, therefore, for the same class of 
carriages on the London line should be 16s. 3d. Instead of 
which it is 12. 5s.; ergo, there is here an excess of nearly 
nine shillings above what is just and equitable! And the 
legislature, in granting acts for this new mode of conveying 
passengers, never provided against the possibility of such 
extortions being practised on the public! 

But these are not the only sins against the London and 
Birmingham management. Their behaviour with regard to 
the. charge for luggage is even more reprehensible. In all 
their printed documents it was stated that all excess of 
weight of luggage above 100Ib. would be charged one penny 
per pound. Even to this day it is so printed on some of the 
luggage tickets.. It is the charge still demanded on the 
Junction or Liverpool line,.and I may add on many other 
lines; though several of them make no charge whatever for 
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luggage. But one penny is not so good as double that sum : 
so thought some able financier at the board, on some un- 
lucky day for the public;—and his compeers assenting, the 
printed one is forthwith changed into a written two on the 
luggage ticket. 

In that guise the charge stands on my own ticket of the 
18th of July, 1839, now before me (8 P.M. o’clock train), by 
which an excess of luggage weighing 721b. above what is 
allowed, and which, according to the declaration of the chair- 
man of their board to a committee of the House of Com- 
mons, made two or three months before, would have been 
charged six shillings, now cost me twelve! What Chancellor 
of the Exchequer would, by the stroke of a clerk’s pen, 
venture upon doubling the amount of any tax on the pub- 
lic, in the truly off-hand manner of these executives ? 

The said luggage consisted of a leathern portmanteau 
only. It was rather bulky to be sure; still it was buta 
portmanteau, and I could carry it withonehand. I ventured, 
almost tremblingly, to put in one word of remonstrance 
against the unexpected transmutation of one into two, which 
I saw juggled before me by the clerk’s quill, and also against 
the amazing ponderosity discovered in a clin d’oeil in my 
portmanteau, which had been thrown carelessly on a new- 
fangled weighing machine that left no leisure or means to 
verify its operation; but I was instantly abused. 

As I am not of the most pacific temper in such sudden 
emergencies, I, too, raised my voice and plucked up courage 
to demand for myself, and others (who by this time bad en- 
tered the office with similar protestations), some explanation. 
But lo! I might as well have tried to out-whistle the steam 
which just then was rushing with a violent hissing noise out 
of our locomotive. ‘‘ Pay, or your luggage shan’t go!” 
I did pay, and told them they should hear from me,—and thus 
I keep my promise. 
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I pare say that when these pages see the light, some one 
will stand up to defend the Company in the proceedings 
described in the last chapter. But then I know, that the 
whole voice of the public is with me on the subject. Some 
reviewers, too, will be retained, to show up the Author for 
introducing questions of this nature in a work professing to © 
treat of mineral waters. 

When on a former occasion, treating of the mineral waters 
of Germany, I exposed the impositions practised at the fron- 
tiers and custom-houses of some of the continental ptaces on 
those who travelled to and from the several spas, no one 
found fault with my proceedings, but rather applauded the 
act. Isit only when abuses are met with in foreign countries 
by a traveller, that their exposure is proper? and if the 
same individual travels at home upon a like errand, and dis- 
covers equal, if not worse abuses, does he not render the 
same service to the public by exposing them likewise ? 

That a corrective reform must take place of all such abuses 
connected. with railroad travelling, and at the hands, too, 
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of that very legislature which allowed the creation of many 
fruitful sources of these abuses,—every thing around us 
seems to indicate; and that reform cannot come too soon. 
Railroads, to be a blessing to this country, must be placed 
under wholesome and distinct parliamentary regulations, and 
watched over by authorities wholly independent of the 
speculative part of the undertaking. Not the pecuniary part 
of that undertaking alone, should be regulated and put under 
control, with a view to the protection of the public; but the 
safety of the latter also should be considered—a point of the 
- most vital importance, for which, as yet, no provision what- 
ever, of an official character, has been made or thought of. 

If a smack, or the smallest bark, is to be licensed to trade 
from London to any port of Great Britain, certain precise 
and definite regulations to ensure its safety and that of the 
crew are strictly enforced, by a Trinity board or some such 
authority. Some of these vessels, placed under the com- 
mand and management of a master, may be manned, per- 
haps, by three seamen and acabin boy only. Yet that 
master has certain strict orders to observe, for the protection 
of the four lives temporarily placed under his care. 

The legislature has in such cases, ‘and from time almost 
immemorial, interposed to save human life. Among the 
many public carriages that convey a dozen passengers to and 
from the various cities of England, not one is permitted to ply 
without strict rules being laid down, established by acts 
of Parliament, by which its management and progress on the 
king’s highways are strictly defined; so that the limbs of 
the traveller therein and thereon, may be, as far as possible, 
protected. In this second case again has the legislature 
interposed to save life. 

But how differently stands the case with the new mode of - 
railway travelling authorized by the very same legislature! 
Why, instead of three or thirteen, three hundred, or three 
thousand lives have often been committed in one day, on the 
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several railways of England, to the sole direction of one man, 
an engineer, so called, or engineman, whose skill, prudence, 
sobriety, alertness, presence of mind, strength of nerves, 
promptitude in action, and knowledge of the Leviathan power 
he has to control, have never been preliminarily examined 
or ascertained ; neither have they been acquired by regular 
scientific training or education! And yet on the failure of 
all or any of these requisites, in aman having the moment- 
ary charge of so many human lives, may the whole or most 
of those lives be suddenly extinguished, or as many limbs 
maimed and disfigured. 

I would advise those who have feeble nerves, and especially 
travellers of the weaker sex, when once embarked in one of 
the well-stuffed coaches of the Great Western, or of any 
other railroad, after having surveyed the superb display of 
closed and open vehicles arranged on rails under a splendid 
colonnade, in one almost interminable line, teeming with 
live beings,—not to suffer their thoughts to revert for an in- 
stant to the consideration of how and by what mighty power, 
and under whose sagacious and provident direction, all these 
creatures, beaming with life and spirits, are to be transported 
to their remote destinations. Such a reflection, at such a 
moment, would deter them from the prosecution of their jour- 
ney, or make them miserable throughout it if they proceeded. 
It is in such cases as these that I admit the possibility of 
railway travelling being likely to prove detrimental to health. 

To glance at all the possible dangers to which the traveller 
on a railroad is at-present liable, from the mere want of a 
uniform and intelligible legislative enactment to regulate that 
new and prodigious invention, which seems destined to anni- 
hilate space,—is a task to be shrunk from, were it not thrust 
upon us by the very nature of the subject and intention of the 
present chapter. In fact, no other mode of travelling is en- 
compassed by so many dangers. 

In the course of the professional tour which the following 
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pages are meant to describe, the author purposely availed 
himself of every species of conveyance along a circuitous 
route of nearly three thousand miles, ranging through almost 
every county in England ; in order that he might be prepared 
to give his best advice, founded on personal experience, to 
those who are likely (as in the case of the Spas of Germany) 
to apply for that advice, respecting the most eligible mineral 
spring to be resorted to, or the most desirable mode of con- 
veyance thither to be adopted. 

Railway travelling formed the larger proportion of the va- 
rious modes adopted by the author. Carriages drawn or 
pushed by locomotive as well as by stationary engines; car- 
riages sliding down an inclined or dragged up an ascending 
plane; carriages moved along by a trotting horse on iron 
rails; all these were employed in turn. The inside and 
outside of mail and stage coaches were also put in requi- 
sition, and so were postchaises, gigs, and errand-carts. Fi- 
nally, a saddle-horse, a canal-boat, and a coasting-steamer, 
were not forgotten. All these means of conveyance were 
purposely had recourse to by way of experiment; but none 
suggests to the mind so large a category of perils almost in- 
herent in it (so long as it shall remain in its present state) as 
that one marvellous species of conyeyance on which we have 
been descanting. 

We will imagine that we are about to start on a railroad, 
from the terminus or first station. A long line of carriages 
charged with their live lumber awaits the signal. Hitherto 
the huge locomotive, which had been brought out of the en- 
gine-house like an impatient warhorse, and placed at the head 
of the line,—had only given tokens of its presence to the pas- 
sengers by the continuous hissing of its steaming breath 
issuing through a narrow opening. But now the bell has 
sounded—the carriage-doors are all secured—the farewell and 
the good-by have been given to the travellers by the friends 
who remain behind and who retreat back on the platform— 
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‘¢ All’s right,” cries the inspector at the end of five minutes. 
The monster-engine, roused by fresh fuel and loosened 
by the swarthy engineer, first changes the hissing into a hoarse 
yet shrill whistle, throwing up a shower of misty water into the 
air like a huge Leviathan of the Greenland seas; and then 
panting loudly, and in measured beatings, sets off on its rapid 
journey, dragging along with it (chained to each other) the 
fifty vehicles to which it has been harnessed, ‘‘ and outstrip- 
ping,” as a recent writer has said, ‘‘ the fleetest race-horse 
and antelope in its speed.” 

How clearly did the illustrious Darwin, in Chis Cruscean dis- 
tich, predict this wonderful consummation of man’s industry, 
many years before it had even been dreamt of by the world 1 


Soon shall thine arm, unconquered steam, afar 
Drag the slow barge and drive the rapid car. 


Once launched on its errand, the train is at the mercy of one 
man’s skill and carefulness; and all that are committed to it 
have suddenly and voluntarily changed their individual chances: 
of the worldly perils likely to affect their existence. The 
train in its rapid course has come into collision with another, 
or with a ballast train which did not get out of the line into 
the siding at its proper time; or it has overtaken a long train 
of goods which had set off before, but had been detained. In 
each of such rencontres the effects have been tremendous. 

Presently the train bas found the moving rails, or switches, 
which are to direct its course, turned the wrong way, by the 
neglect of a policeman deputed to set,them properly ; and the 
engine, with the string of carriages, by being suddenly thrown 
off the straight line upon a sharp curve, have been fatally 
overturned. Such switches, upon a lofty embankment, turned 
the wrong way, have precipitated the whole train down its 
sloping sides. 

In some places the train of one railway and that of another 
have to cross each other on a level at certain angles ; as in the 
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case of the Great North of England and Clarence Railroads, 
for example :—who can contemplate the effect of a collision, 
should the two trains meet by miscalculation of time or acci- 
dent? Yet sucha collision has taken place on the Darlington 
and Stockton railways. 

Farther on the train is to change the line, in order to enter 
upon another at right angles. The time appointed for this is 
arranged, so that no other train may be at the point of con- 
fluence of the two roads at the same time; but some acci- 
dental occurrence has baffled this pre-arrangement, and two 
trains have reached, from two different lines, the point of con- 
fluence at the same moment of time, and the contact has been 
terrific and fatal. Newton station can testify to that fact. 

Similar, though not equally dangerous rencounters, the 
trains may fall into, from the railroad crossing in places, and 
on the same level, ordinary highways. 

Presently the train reaches an embankment, the soil of 
which, loosened by the effect of heavy and continued rains, 
and incapable of supporting any weight, is unsteady and gives 
way, just as the rumbling engine advances over it, and is 
suddenly imbedded in the quaking mass of earth. 

In another part of the line, a long train of carriages has 
entered a very deep cutting, the banks of which are not suf- 
ficiently inclined away from the railroad. Incessant rains 
for two or three days have loosened the earth of these banks, 
which the vibration caused by the train has afterwards shaken 
down, overturning the engine and half burying several of the 
carriages. The Grand Junction can bear witness to the pos- 
sibility of both these occurrences, and November 1839 is not 
too far remote a period for recollection. 

Lastly, a bridge or a viaduct has broken down at the very 
instant of the string of ‘vehicles passing over it, and some 
of them have been precipitated into the chasm. The Green- 
wich, the Birmingham, and the St. Germain’s railroad in 
France, have, each in turn, furnished an example of this 
species of danger, inherent in railroad travelling. 
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Next to such danger come inconveniences ever insepara- 
ble from a mode of travelling of this description. Of these, 
that of delay on the road is, perhaps, the most lamentable ; 
in as much as the causes of it have hitherto been as frequent 
as they have proved disastrous. At one time it is a stray 
cow or a sheep lying athwart the rail, which the engine’s 
scuper tosses into the air, being itself checked in its pro- 
gress by that act. 

At another time, a deaf railway-labourer is knocked down, 
ora drunken policeman falls just as the engine approaches 
him, and the rapid machine passes over their bodies, being 
thrown out of the line at the same moment. 

A supply of water to feed the boiler is required; the train 
reaches the pump at one of the stations, but the pump is 
frozen or refuses to work. The stoker, who ought to be like 
Argus, ever vigilant, falls asleep now and then; the fire 
goes out; and the locomotive, which was to have conveyed 
the night-mail at twenty-five miles per hour, is standing 
stock-still, 

Here and there the rails will be covered with snow, or be 
excessively wet; and the wheels refuse to dite, wasting their 
power in useless girations. All these contretemps will cause 
delay, though not so much so as when, upon some unlucky 
occasion, a grand explosion takes place, and all power of 
locomotion is suddenly annihilated. 

These inconveniences and dangers are not imaginary or 
merely possible; they have actually all occurred upon some 
one railroad or another; they have all been recorded in the 
public journals, and been admitted in evidence before a parlia- 
mentary committee; neither will they be averted until supe- 
rior arrangements shall be made, and a general supervision 
of all the railroads established, be through the agency of a 
general Board. 

The immense advantages, however, of this stupendous in- 
vention still remain; and although, as in the case of almost 
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every one of the more surprising discoveries of man, prac- 
tically applied by his ingenuity to the curtailment of labour, 
the increase of wealth, and the multiplication of luxuries,—the 
result has been obtained at the expense of new dangers, with 
an increased liability to the loss of life ; nevertheless, the great, 
the enormous sum of benefit that must accrue to mankind 
from the establishment of a means of conveyance which seems 
to level all topographical distinctions, and not only brings dis- 
tant cities, but remote countries nearer to each other, and 
annihilates time and distance,—is not to be questioned, and 
becomes every day more manifest. 

Railway travelling is a fruitful theme of many important 
reflections, besides those which I have deemed sufficiently 
akin to the general objects of my present work to introduce 
into this and the preceding chapter. Its reference to political 
results—to agricultural considerations—to statistical conclu- 
sions—and to the possible amelioration of the condition of the 
people, form so many points of interest, which it is not my 
province to touch upon in this place, yet to some of which I 
may perchance have to allude in the course of this work, 
with certain illustrations drawn from personal experience. At 
all events they are points well worthy of the consideration of 
statesmen, as involving questions of the first importance,— 
whether in regard to the immediate interests of enterprising 
persons, and the convenience and intercourse of the commu- 
nity at large, or in reference to the safety and protection of 
human life, 
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Havine now done my duty by pointing out the many 
glaring defects in the management of the Grand Junction,— 
not without hope that it may mend in consequence,—I hesi- 
tate not in asserting that, but for it, I should probably not 
have undertaken my present laborious task. 

To know that—thanks to the grand junction rail—I should 
find myself, in the course of a few hours only (those hourg 
snatched from sleep, and consequently of no great value) 
within a short distance of one of the most central, and at the 
same time one of the most interesting spas of this country, 
to begin with,—was certainly an inducement for me to make 
that beginning ; and I therefore set out with a light heart and 
good cheer, on my instructive and professional excursion to 
visit all those important localities. 

To a traveller who is in a hurry, and desires to enjoy as. 
many of the comforts of a railroad as he can procure, the 
night train is unquestionably to be preferred. The very sight 
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of its preparation for departure is inspiriting, and there is 
hardly a more dramatic or soul-stirring scene enacted by gas- 
light any where in London, than that which may be witnessed. 
every evening under the colonnade of the Euston-square 
station. 

The arrival of the mail train from the country at an early 
hour in the morning at the same station, is tame in compari- 
son. One only advantage does the stranger enjoy who arrives 
by that conveyance on a fine morning, which those who depart 
late at night have not: it is the sight of that imposing and 
massive entrance erected by Philip Hardwick, on the purest 
principles of a Grecian Doric elevation, which rises to the 
height of seventy feet, and imparts to the locality a grandeur 
commensurate and in character with the gigantic nature of 
the entire road, considered as one line of communication be- 
tween two extremes—the first and the second commercial 
cities in England. 

The departure parade, as it is called, at the hour of eight 
o'clock, p.m., is swarming with bustle. The experienced tras 
veller in this species of conveyance reaches the spot in full 
time to see his luggage safely lodged on the top of the coach 
he is to travel in; and within that coach he afterwards secures 
his seat, by the number marked on the ticket he received in 
the office. He then has leisure to survey the throng, and 
examine the long string of vehicles prepared to carry to their 
respective destinations an almost incredible number of tra- 
vellers like himself, whom he sees arriving in groups and 
shoals, pouring in upon the departure parade from all the 
outlets of the various offices; some panting and fearful lest 
they should be ‘‘too late;” others coolly sauntering, cigar 
en bouche, like old hands at this sort of work; and many 
frightened at the mere idea of losing both property and 
passage. 

First come the carriages of the second class, which slowly 
move on, like automatons, to take up their station at the 
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outer end of the parade, where the headmost is yoked to the 
locomotive. These carriages are closed with glass windows, 
and are sufficiently snug in winter, but have not the luxury of 
cushions, stuffing, &c. An experienced traveller, however, 
will bring his own cushions and plenty of great-coats, and 
make himself as comfortable in this particular class of 
vehicles as if he had selected the better class, and at an 
expense, which, until it was unexpectedly and unjustly raised 
last year, amounted only to two-thirds of the expense of the 
higher class of carriages. 

Then follow next in succession the carriages destined for 
Manchester, forming the first division, and consisting of 
four, five, or more, according to the number of passengers 
who require them. After these comes what is emphatically 
styled the royal mail-coach, followed by the several carriages 
destined for Liverpool, which constitute the second division, 
composed like that of Manchester, of several first-class car- 
riages and the mail-coach. The latter, in both divisions, is 
a smart dashing vehicle, within and without, most luxuriously 
fitted up inside, like the new chariot of a young baronet going 
to court on succeeding to his title. The former, also, are 
decked within with every comfort. They are well stuffed, 
have soft cushions, and a most convenient upright, with 
resting-places for the elbows, and a pillow-like swelling on 
each side of the traveller, who can hardly resist from apply- 
ing his cheek to either, and committing himself to the god of 
slumber. Should he be sleepless, however, or by nature 
vigilant, a friendly lamp hangs suspended from the centre of 
the ceiling, bright enough to allow him to strain his eye over 
a guide-book, or the ‘‘ unstamped,” which are sold at the 
station pour tuer le temps. 

But one of the most interesting portions of this long chain of 
vehicles, is the huge caravan-looking machine which follows 
in the rear of all the carriages, and which reminds one of the 
old days of Cross and Exeter Change. On peeping into it, an 
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oblong square, well lighted and fitted up with pigeon-holes 
on every side, shelves and tables, presents itself, the direct 
purport of which is very soon made manifest, by the intro- 
duction of unwieldly and foul leathern bags, crammed full of 
letters, which are being dragged in by men in the post-office 
liveries; while the operation of sorting the said letters is 
going on within. During the progress of the train, smaller 
letter bags are formed out of the larger ones, which, being 
afterwards hung outside the caravan in some opportune 
place, protected by a net-work, are, upon arrival at certain 
points on the road, snatched off without any detention, 
by a simple machine, whose alertness is never at fault; and 
thence they are conveyed to the respective offices in the 
neighbourhood for distribution. . 

The sight of this bee-like industry within a confined hutch, 
while the train is swiftly sliding on to his destination at 
25 miles an hour, suggests the idea of a different and pre- 
ferable arrangement, for the conveyance of passengers in 
trains travelling to greater distances, like the one from Lon- 
don to Liverpool for instance, or the other (that is to be) 
from the metropolis to Exeter, and a third from the capital 
of England to the capital of Scotland. I mean the adoption 
of long omnibusses instead of coaches, fitted up with a long 
central table, around which the passengers may sit, and 
either write, read, play at cards, converse together, or take 
refreshments, as in the state cabin of a steamer, and as I 
understand it to be the case on some of the long railroads 
in the United States, where people value their time too 
much, and are too busy, to afford to go to sleep, or be idle 
for so many hours even in a railway carriage. 

The line of vehicles along the departure parade is termi- 
nated by the tender, the luggage-van, and the truck for pri- 
vate carriages. 

At twenty minutes before nine, p.m., this long procession 
started. In one hour and twenty minutes it had reached 
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Tring; at a quarter before one, Coventry lamps hove in sight ; 
and with a continuous movement, vibratory at times, and 
a noise generally drumming, but occasionally clashing, we 
reached Birmingham as the illuminated clock, under a much 
more stupendous colonnade than that of the terminal station 
in London, marked twenty-five minutes to two, a.m. 

One hundred and eleven miles of ground had thus Been 
passed over in five hours (no prodigy for a railroad to be 
sure), before one could get ennuyé or fatigued. Iam thus 
minute and particular, on behalf of such of my readers as 
are invalids, or of a trepidating nature, who will not be sorry 
to peruse what may appear trite, worthless, and common- 
place to others. I shall not easily forget the flattering re- 
mark made to me by a patient returning cured from one of 
the German Spas, Gastein,—who asserted that the very minute 
description I had given of the difficult road to that romantic 
and elevated spring of health, had, by putting him on his 
guard, been the means of saving himself and party from 
many difficulties and a perilous rencounter. 

If the starting from Euston station be dramatic in effect, 
the arrival at the Birmingham-station is no less theatrical. The 
sudden entering under the cover of a vast area, brilliantly 
lighted up like a fairy region, with the whole train, which 
pushes its course home to the very furthest verge of the plat- 
form, facing a grand building destined to give asylum and 
refreshment to the hundreds of passengers who arrive by the 
Liverpool train—is accompanied by sensations not experienced 
under any other circumstance. Neither are these sensations 
rendered tamer by the next spectacle that, in the vast tea- 
room, offers itself during the halting-time, of three-quarters 
of an hour duration, allowed to such as have to proceed to 
Liverpool or Manchester; although the room in question is 
not so elegant and ostentatious as the great morning or re- 
freshment saloon just alluded to, designed and erected 
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by the same eminent. architect to whose pesalceig é is due 
the Doric arch of Euston-place. 

The strange effect of suddenly beholding, upon emerging 
from the slumbering and dark monotony of a night journey, 
three hundred people of both sexes, arranged as if by ma- 
gic, and in an instant within a spacious and well lighted room, 
around several cross lines of parallel tables, who, but five 
minutes before, were variously distributed and apart from 
one another in thirty different carriages—is in itself amusing. 
But its entertaining character is considerably enhanced if we 
follow these people in their operations, attacking and demo- 
lishing tea, coffee, chickens, tough ham and stale bread— 
beef, pork, and stuffed pies—and all in ten minutes and for 
two shillings. 

On this occasion I recognised, among ie hungered, many 
Trish M.P.’s returning to their home after a laborious par- 
liamentary session, and not,.as one may easily suppose, 
among the least eager in the work of demolition. 

I used to think the sight of a mail-coach supper or a long 
journey to Edinburgh, a marvellous odd sight. But this 
swarm of human mouths suddenly put in motion—these two 
hundred pair of hands, setting-to at once with forks and 
teaspoons, to sweep clean off from a set of long tables 
many pounds of sugar, and gallons of tea, and dishes innu- 
merable of various food, under which they were before 
groaning—but the faces and grimaces, the chattering and the. 
jargon, the approbation and disapprobation, expressed in 
loud tones, of so many minds, mouths, and stomachs, that 
accompany the scene,—these I say are features of the mo- 
ment, far more exciting than all, and may prove a moral 
lesson into the bargain. 

Surely the facility of travelling has given people a new 
propensity to locomotion. For at what time were there ever 
congregated together in any one night, so many as 150 to 
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200 passengers in this halfway-house city, when long coaches 
only, and short mails plied on the road, to convey people, 
either for pleasure or business, from one point on the line to 
another ? What other proof need we have of the truth of the 
proposition with which I set out than the fact, for example, 
that between two insignificant towns in Yorkshire, Dar- 
lington and Stockton, where hardly enough travellers could 
be found formerly to support a coach three times a week on a 
road of about twelve miles, the subsequent establishment of 
a railroad has induced upwards of two hundred persons 
daily to travel that distance ?—or the other fact, that between 
Manchester and Liverpool, a similar railroad facility of com- 
munication being once established, about thirteen hundred 
passengers have been daily availing themselves of it every 
year ; whereas twelve or fifteen coaches sufficed before, for the 
number of travellers who plied between those two cities ? 

It is, therefore, unquestionable, that to afford cheap and 
speedy means of travelling for the people, is to induce people 
to travel who would otherwise have staid quietly at home ; 
and if this process is to go much further, the whole nation, 
at length, will be on the move; no one will ever be at. his 
post ; restlessness will be the order of the day; and we shall 
be on the go, so much and so often, that we must go au diable 
at last, railroads and all. This is the moral lesson, and mark 
the issue of it! 

As the rosy-cheeked milkmaids of Liverpool were plying 
their shining pails from house to house, calling the half- 
slumbering inmates to their doors; the passengers in the 
London train reached the terminus in Lime-street, whence 
many of them proceeded to that inmost showy and bustling of 
all hotels in England, the Adelphi. It was, unluckily, the 
second day of the Liverpool Races, and all the black and 
white legs from the metropolis had congregated in the house, 
_ and secured all the habitable parts of it; leaving me the 
alternative of either proceeding elsewhere, or putting up with 
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a dark bath-room seven feet by three and a-half, to dress in, 
as the best accommodation the house could afford to a new 
comer. 

This was no great grievance to one who only wished to. 
débarbouiller himself, eat a hearty breakfast (and no coffee- 
room in England supplies a better one than that of the 
Adelphi), and after making two or three inquiries, on account 
of which he had taken Liverpool in his way, instantly to 
depart for Manchester,—where, in fact, I arrived in an hour 
and a quarter, after finishing that most delightful repast. 

The object of my next movements being to reach Harro- 
gate with as little delay as possible, I staid not, this time, to 
inquire after old friends in Manchester; but leaving the Royal 
Hotel (a house which, for its situation, I can well recommend 
to my travelling invalids), immediately after my arrival, I 
committed myself to the top of ‘‘ the Earl of Harewood ;”’ 
on the slow wings of which, after a flight of seven hours and 
a half through all the densely-populated and manufacturing 
cities of this district of Yorkshire (Rochdale, to wit, Halifax, 
Bradford, Shipley, Otley, &c.), I made good my journey 
from the metropolis to Harrogate Spa, in the course of one 
night and a few hours of the following day, and took pos--- 
session of a small neat back bedroom, at the end of an in- 
terminable narrow corridor aw troistéme, in the Crown Inn. 

Now, to the physician who undertakes to visit Harrogate for 
information only, such rapidity of motion from the metropolis 
may not be objectionable, nor the miscellaneous mode of 
proceeding thither fatiguing. But to an invalid whom the 
doctor may have to send to that Spa, a less hurried and heat- 
ing manner of reaching his destination would be more con- 
venient and desirable. 

For this there is every facility and appurtenance imagi- 
nable. The railroad from Manchester to Leeds, about to be 
completed, will expedite, without increasing its fatigue, the 
journey to that Spa; to which from the last-mentioned city, 
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the distance left to be performed by ordinary coach or post- 
chaise conveyance, is only sixteen miles. 

But until the railroad in question be completed (and none 
promises better), the traveller in delicate health proceeding 
to Harrogate, may rest at Birmingham a night, having left 
London by one of the afternoon trains ; reach Manchester the 
following day by a similar train; advance with baggage and 
carriage in the morning by the railroad again, as far as 
Littleborough; and thence with post-horses, go forward to his 
destination, with hardly any fatigue. 
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Harrocate has the very air of a watering-place. A 
stranger traversing its elevated common as he comes in from 
the south, by the Leeds or Manchester road, could not mis- 
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take it for any thing else. But if the first and rapid survey 
upon arrival should leave him in a state of doubt, conviction 
of the fact will force itself on him through eyes and nostrils, 
‘* at early morn.” 

Well acquainted from former visits with the localities, and 
knowing that I should find more than one of my patients and 
friends in the place, I proceeded soon after my arrival to 
visit one of them, whom I expected to be my cicerone for mc 
week, and kind Feiireun brauicel: 

“« It is yet early for you to see this unsophisticated place 
to advantage (so my friend had written to me early in July), 
for it is, as yet, full of clothiers from Leeds, and cutlers from 
Sheffield, besides all the red noses and faces in England 
collected together. There is not a livery-hat in the place but 
our own, and ours, at present, is the only 17. 1s. subscriber 
on the books at the sulphur well; showing the caliber of the 
company, who cannot afford more than five or ten shillings, 
and most of them the half of the smallersum. But Shef- 
field and Leeds will soon loom homewards, and then, they 
say, better company will come.” 

My correspondent was right. The cold which prevails 
yet,—particularly at night—in the month of July, and the 
frequent showers of rain, render Harrogate ineligible as a 
mere summer residence, at that period, and would scare away 
the more exquisitely susceptible among those of ‘ gentle 
blood.” At the close of that month the Spa season properly 
speaking begins, and this lasts till Doncaster races. Before 
that time, carts and gigs empty their gatherings daily. Coro- 
neted chariots, britzschkas, and postchaises, ply about in 
abundance, after that, bringing their more noble cargoes of 
aristocratic visiters. 

It suited my purpose to be betwixt. and between, like 
Mahomet’s coffin. I wished to see the tail of the ‘‘ un- 
washed,” and the head of the “exclusives,” and I just hit 
my right time for that purpose. 
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Like most of the really celebrated Spas in England, Harro- 
gate was, at the first discovery of the springs, a mere village ; 
but unlike most of them, Harrogate remains a village to this 
day, though upwards of two hundred and seventy years 
have elapsed since the first mineral water was tapped on its 
bleak heath, by a Captain William Slingsby. While Chelten- 
ham and Leamington have converted themselves, in the 
course of a few years, from mere villages that they were, into 
smart and pert towns, Harrogate has remained a village still. 
It has been brushed up a little to be sure, and extended 
somewhat, both below and above; but so wildly and irregu- 
larly—so without any design and consistency, and at such 
distant periods of time—that pretension to any thing above a 
village it has none. 

This is precisely the circumstance that has saved the repu- 
tation of Harrogate. Who can cavil at the nature, genuine- 
ness, and efficacy of the Harrogate waters! On the other 
hand, who has not cavilled, and cavils to this day, at the 
waters of both Leamington and Cheltenham? Those of 
Harrogate are unsophisticated, because the place itself re- 
mains as it was! You dip your cup into the fountain-head, 
and get your strong waters, There is no shuffling, and 
the mind is convinced at once. Elsewhere you have the 
complicated machinery of pumps, the ends of whose pipes 
may terminate heaven knows where, and you drink in faith, 
but not in conviction. Harrogate is, in fact, a true and 
genuine Spa. 

Its situation is delightful. For elevation, above the Irish and 
German oceans, midway between which it is nearly placed ; 
for position, at about equal distances from the three capitals 
' of the United Kingdom (about two hundred miles); and for 
geological formation, favourable to human life—Harrogate 
stands almost pre-eminent. j 

That such a place must enjoy a salubrious air it is hardly 
necessary for me to add. The extensive heaths which, with 
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immense tracts of finely-cultivated country, surround this 
favoured spot, allow full play to the sweeping breezes, and 
render the air remarkably pure and bracing. 

Upon this point we may readily confide in the assertion of an 
enlightened physician, Dr. Hunter of Leeds, who has studied 
well the climate of Harrogate, and the powers of its waters, 
touching which he has written an able treatise, that has gone 
through several editions. That writer declares that ‘‘ no case 
of pestilential cholera had been known to have occurred in 
Harrogate—neither have infectious diseases of any kind ever 
been prevalent.” 

There is a Low Harrogate and there is a High Harrogate. 
In point of antiquity, as a place worthy to be marked on the 
map, Low Harrogate bears away the palm. Yet mineral 
water was first discovered at High Harrogate. But High 
Harrogate has only chalybeate springs, very excellent in 
their way, still only chalybeate, and there are hundreds such 
in the north. Low Harrogate, on the contrary, has the 
‘* true, genuine, stinking wells,” and they were only disco- 
vered, or at least used for the first time, one hundred and 
thirty years after the former. 

The latter wells, nevertheless, are those which gave and 
give its reputation to Harrogate; so that when we send 
patients to drink the Harrogate waters, or to bathe in them, we 
send them to Low Harrogate, though they choose to live in 
the upper village, which is what almost every body tries 
to do. | 

After all, the local distinction consists merely in having to 
walk about half a mile on foot, ascending all the while a 
pretty stiff acclivity, crossing two or three streets of the lower 
village, which lies in a cup or narrow vale—then a field or 
two, and so reach the wider expanse or area with its “‘ green” 
and ‘‘ race-course;” hotels d prétention, a new church, two 
libraries and the post-office, constituting the only important 
points of the Upper Region or High Harrogate. 
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The communications between the two places are free and 
commodious, there being no fewer than four, namely, two for 
carriages, and two, much shorter, for pedestrians, as already 
described. The two villages stand in the relation of east and 
west to each other. 

Low Harrogate has, within the lest few years, gained addi- 
tional importance as‘a mineral watering-place, by the disco- 
very of purely saline waters untainted by any sulphur. This 
circumstance has added a new feature to Harrogate as a Spa, 
and has given occasion for the erection of a noble building, 
a representation of which stands in front of the chapter. 

Of these saline springs there are several; and J have noticed 
by the compass that they are found in what is called in York- 
shire a beck or trough (the bed of a rivulet) to the northward 
of a line running S. E. and 8. W., and that southerly of that 
lime no saline, but on the contrary, all the sulphur springs are 
to be found. Of the latter, two principally deserve our atten- 
tion. On the morning after my arrival I betook myself early 
to the examination of all the springs. 

Between half-after six and eight o’clock, a. m., all the 
world was up and stirring. I could from my window 
survey the various throngs, as they formed and moved to 
the different points of their destination. Some directed 
their steps to the original or OLD WELL, as it is called, a 
few yards from the Crown Hotel, in which I was staying; 
and there, under a squatty and ugly dome, supported by 
rudely-carved stone pillars, they found a gratuitous beverage 
of fetid water. 

Others passing a little to the left of the said hotel, entered 
the garden, formerly known as the Crown Gardens, but now 
designated as the Montpellier Pleasure-grounds, in which 
they found the Crown Sulphur-well, so formerly called, but 
now styled the MonrreLLizr SuLPHUR-WELL, which its new 
proprietor assures us furnishes a larger proportion of the stink- 
ing gas than the original well. 
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These, then, are the Two principal sulphur-springs at Har- 
rogate, and their analysis will be found’ in the general Table 
at the end of this work—a plan I have adopted, as in my 
former publication on the Spas of Germany, for the sake of 
convenience, as well as with a view to avoid any interruption 
in my narrative, by the introduction of chemical numbers and 
chemical names, which can interest only-a few readers scienti- 
fically or medically inclined. The plan was much approved 
of in the former publication, and I shall adopt it in reference 
to,all the mineral waters I may have to mention in the pre- 
sent one. 

Besides the two principal sulphur wells I have enumerated, 
there are two other wells with sulphureted water, one of which 
has changed its denomination even since Dr. Hunter's late 
edition, and has been converted from the Crescent into the 
Vicrornra New Pump-room and Baths; while the other, 
known as Thackwray spring, or No. 5, has acquired a noto- 
riety far superior to its celebrity, from the circumstance of ifs 
having been the subject of legal contention between certain 
proprietors of hotels at Harrogate, and the person who claimed 
to be sole owner of it. 

That contention, for which great preparations had been 
made in the way of scientific evidence on both sides (never 
used, and lightly paid for), and a still more formidable array 
of legal talent brought up (too much used and too heavily 
paid for), terminated, as such causes generally terminate, in 
the men at law gaining every thing, and the litigants nothing. 

The question was, who was to have the sole command of 
the well—the inhabitants or Thackwray? The judges proposed 
to split the difference. Thackwray was declared to be the 
owner, but was bound to erect a room over the well, with a 
pump in it, which however was not to be maintained at his 
expense. From ‘ noon till eve’ the said pump-room was to 
be kept open for any body to use the water of the well, as they 
list, and both plaintiffs and defendants were at liberty to put 
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a lock on the said pump, to prevent its being used out of 
season. : 

Now mark the result of the quarrel. The plaintiffs, who 
gained the cause, had to disburse 1,352/. 7s. 3d., for their 
victory, towards which sum the visiters, who, the lawyers 
contended, must feel the deepest interest in the cause, contri- 
buted the magnificent quota of 14/.2s.! And the defendant, 
who secured the nominal ownership of the well, died (pro- 
bably of broken heart) a few months after the assizes ! 

And after all, what think my readers has become of the 
well, the pump-room, and the pump? Why, the latter has 
got so fast locked in rust, from never having been used at all 
by the visiters, or plaintiffs, that upon my trying to work it, in 
order that I might taste the water, I got a strain at my shoulder, 
and was grinned at by a gaping clown or two with red hair for 

my useless efforts ;—and thus almost all these pretended pa- 
triotic displays generally end ‘in fumo et caligine.” 

Not so with the men of law, however; for they always take 
care of themselves too well, to permit any such result: and 
accordingly we find that on that memorable occasion (March, 
1837) they shared among themselves a picking of 7891. 9s. 3d. 
leaving a sum of 3410. 7s., to be divided in various propor- 
tions among the late Dr. Smith, the father of English Geology, 
the illustrious Dalton, Professors Phillips and Daniel, and 
the late Dr. Turner. . 

Both the disputed well, and the one which supplies the 
Victoria baths, are within a few yards of the spot in which surges 
the original oLp wELL, the glory and pride of Harrogate, from 
which almost all the water exported thence is bottled—and may 

be bottled by any body. 

This proximity induced people to fancy that the disputed 
and the old well might be only one and the same spring. But 
there are strong reasons to dissent from such an opinion ; and 
I for one feel convinced that more than one other spring might 


be discovered, by tapping the lowest level of the vale on one 
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side of the bank before alluded to, without interfering with 
any of those already in existence. Indeed, within the memory 
of the youngest inhabitant, not fewer than three other springs, 
with waters charged more or less with the sulphurous gas, 
were known to be used, all in the same line of stratification, 
and within one, two, or three yards of the old well. 

These springs were mentioned and much noticed by Dr. 
Sprat and Bishop Watson; but they can hardly be said to 
form part of the present arrangement of useful springs at 
Harrogate. The curious and the whimsical excepted, 
almost all invalids and visiters are satisfied with the Old Well 
water, and that at the Montpellier Garden, for drinking ; and 
with that of the latter, and of the Victoria, for bathing. 

I have already alluded to the additional. reputation which 
Harrogate has acquired of late years from the discovery of 
purely saline springs. Within a Doric temple, measuring 
one hundred feet in length and thirty-three feet wide, lighted 
on one side by a series of lofty windows, we find the first 
spring of this class ; the discovery of which dates only since 
1819. From a supposed resemblance in composition to the 
famed Cheltenham waters, this spring has been denominated 
the Cheltenham Saline, having dropped its two aliases—of 
Oddy, and Williams—by which it was at first designated. 

The discovery of a water of a medicated nature, free from 
sulphur, and endowed with purgative properties, was hailed 
with enthusiasm. Forthwith a pump-room, worthy of its 
importance, was planned, and under the care of Mr. Clark, 
of Leeds, the structure just mentioned was raised, to which 
the name of Royal Promenade and Cheltenham Pump-room 
was affixed. 

The building is in every respect worthy of praise; but it 
lacks space for'the many other conveniences required to 
enable its present occupier to complete it in all parts, as a 
regular Cur-saal, in imitation of those on the continent. Mr. 
Gordon, who rents the place, is willing and spirited enough 
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to undertake all that is necessary, and much of that he has 
indeed effected already. But he lacks support and encourage- 
ment. Much as Harrogate is frequented ; and cheap— 
unusually cheap—though the subscription to the room be, 
Gordon would be a considerable loser by the concern, were it 
not for the benefit he derives from a stated number of balls 
given during the season in this grand saloon—one of the best 
of its kind in England. 

A band, engaged purposely for the season, from London, 
enlivens the hours during which the promenaders frequent the 
pump-room. The architect has for this purpose erected a 
small gallery within a recess in the wall, opposite the windows 
immediately above the pump which supplies the Cheltenham 
saline, about the centre of the room. . The affable Mrs. 
Gordon superintends a small and select library of volumes of 
light reading, placed behind a glazed screen at one end of the 
room; while on several of the tables are laid the more popular 
periodical publications, and most of the metropolitan and 
provincial newspapers. 

Concerts @ la Musard serve to quicken the steps of the 
promenaders in the evening; and nothing in fact has been 
spared to render the establishment attractive. 

It was not likely that a discovery, leading to such import- 
ant consequences to Harrogate, being once made, should 
_ not induce spirited individuals to seek for similar springs on 
their own grounds. Accordingly we find, in the recent. 
history of that Spa, that the master of the Crown Hotel, who 
had already, in 1822, found a sulphur spring in his garden, 
(to which I have alluded under the denomination’ of the — 

Montpellier Spa, where the sulphureted water is both drunk 
‘ and used for baths,) did, in 1836, discover a saline mineral 
spring, analogous to the one in the Great Promenade-room, 
which he immediately added to his establishment in the same 
gardens, thereby rendering that establishment complete. 
This new saline spring, like the other, lies in the same 
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direction from the beck which divides the Vale of Low 
Harrogate. 

By way of recapitulation, then, before we conclude the 
chapter, it will be useful to repeat, Ist, that at Harrogate— 
that is, on the common above Low Harrogate—there are two 
purely chalybeate springs, without sulphur, and with few 
saline ingredients besides; which springs bear the names 
of the Old or Sweet Spa, and Tewit Well. . 2dly, that in 
Low Harrogate we have two principal sulphureted springs, 
the Old Well, and the Crown or Montpellier Spa, besides the 
sulphur spring which supplies the Victoria room and baths. 
3dly, that two principal saline springs, called Gordon’s 
Cheltenham, and Thackwray’s Cheltenham, have been added 
to the number of late years; besides minor ones of. both 
classes, which will be alluded to hereafter. 

All these waters have been analyzed at various epochs, and 
by different individuals of merit and authority; some of 
them very recently indeed; as for example, that of Thack- 
_ wray’s Cheltenham saline, which has undergone within the 
last two months a fresh analysis by Mr. West, of Leeds, who 
was instructed to forward me the result of his inquiry. Of 
that result I have availed myself in the general Table of 
analyses. 

I have already mentioned the valuable work of Dr. Hunter 
amongst the most recent productions touching Harrogate. 
With that physician I had the good fortune to form a per- 
sonal acquaintance during my tour, which has tended to 
increase the confidence I already felt disposed to place 
in all his statements respecting Harrogate. He resided on 
the spot, and watched the effect of the several waters for some 
years, and in his researches he was aided by the scientific as 
well as practical skill of Mr. West, whom I found upon 
many occasions, both personally and through correspondence, 
to be a minute, painstaking, and accurate chemist. 

Did 1 address myself solely to the profession (which heaven 
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forbid!) I should hardly have deemed it necessary to add in 
this place, that the ‘‘ Treatise on Mineral Waters,” pub- 
lished by Sir Charles Scudamore, the second edition of 
which is now lying before me, contains a short account of 
the waters at Harrogate, with analyses undertaken by him- 
self and Mr. Garden, the well-known and justly-esteemed 
operative chemist of London. 

Of these also I have availed myself in drawing up my 
general Table. Sir Charles’s work unfortunately is almost 
too strictly scientific and professional to find its way among 
the general reading public; and I only lament that my ex- 
cellent friend had not given to it a more popular garb on its 
second appearance. It might perchance have spared me 
my present task. 
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HARROGATE CONTINUED. 


An Impromptu Ball at the Promenade Room—Tue Company—Intro- 
duction—A few Characters—The Elegantes—Mutual Invitations— 
Dancing the Order of the Day at Harrogate—The Place not well pro- 
vided with other Amusements—-The Montpe.tt1er—A ppearance, Taste, 
and Effect of its Water—Effect of too large a Quantity being 
taken—To be Drank Warm—Proper Doses of it—Grimaces—Tue Op 
Wett—Character of its Water—Effect of both Waters—Author’s 
Experience in them—What is wanting in Harrogate Water—Mistakes 
respecting the Saninze Watrr—No Analogy between it and the Chel- 
tenham or Leamington—Its Effects—Monrrstuer Barss—Building 
and Internal Arrangement—Tue Vicrorta Barus—The Victoria Pro- 
menade Room—The Crescent Old Well—Watxxrr’s Carbonated Water 
—Its value requires confirmation by a fresh analysis. 


‘‘ ComE, come,” quoth my friend and quondam patient, 
Colonel , now for three weeks enjoying the benefit of 
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Harrogate water and Harrogate air, ‘‘ you must, for once, 
unbend, stiffen your cravat, and substitute light pumps for 
Wellingtons, and ‘ honor’ us with your presence at the first 
ball of the season in the Royal Promenade-room, of which I 
am the principal steward and M. C. pro tem. It is an im- 
_ provisé, done to serve a worthy man, the present entrepreneur 
of the promenade-room, who rents it for 300J. for the season, 
besides paying a band from London at twelve guineas a 
week. 

Tired as I was, I yet could not resist joining in a work of 
kindness. Moreover, as I had come to see and learn, it 
struck me that an improvisé ball was as likely to teach me 
the humours of such an assembly at Harrogate as one more 
deliberately got up. © 

The Doric temple shows off to great advantage by night, 
like many of the ladies who figured in it; and with a superior 
company, such as we meet here at a more advanced period 
of the season, a ball, in it, must be a mighty fine thing for 
killing time at “Harrogate. 

The place was not crowded ; but a good sprinkling of people 
of almost every sort was scattered over,the floor, or occupied the 
different ottomans in the recesses. Some were dressed as for 
an evening party, for there had been sufficient notice given in 
the afternoon of this impromptu. Others had not thought it 
worth while to go home to dress, and the ladies appeared 
sans fa¢on, in morning bonnets, with their partners en frac. 
Amidst these heterogeneous groups, the six or eight stewards, 
with their white rosettes and smart coats, appeared like so 
many turkey-cocks strutting among the motley inhabitants 
of la basse cour. 

My first introduction was to Colonel Sir --, a gay 
cosmopolitan Scotch baronet of 62, once a dragoon, who 
hardly ever opens his lips but to spout distichs, either in 
praise of Harrogate water, which had cured him of a liver 
complaint, or on his birthday, and on his having been for- 
saken so young (poor thing !) by the fair sex ! 
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My next acquaintance was a young man of property, 
fashionably attired, who had also derived great benefit from 
his visit to this Spa. He is one of the sommités in Cheshire, 
with whom I felt much pleasure in conversing at some 
length, on his intended journey through Greece and Turkey, 
for which he was preparing himself, by laying in an addi- 
tional stock of health. : 

With the history of a few more of the young men present, 
with whom I had thus suddenly contracted that sort of 
acquaintance which one is not loth to form under circum- 
stances like the present, I became sufficiently versed in the 
course of the evening, as they whisked by me, with their fair 
partners in the mazy rounds ofa waltz. Therewas Mr. ——, 
the son of Sir Thomas ——, a Cheshire man also, a mar- 
riageable youth, much ogled by the ladies’ mothers ; and also 
a penniless ci-devant roué, a wréck in health and fortune, 
though allied to high noble blood, who could now not boast of 
as many pence as he once had pounds. 

Wales, as well as Cheshire and Lancashire, had supplied 
its humorous contributions to the soirée’s entertainment, and I 
was much amused with the minute details of important war- 
like matters from an old militia colonel, a short punchy man, 
who had changed his name for a fortune, and acknowledged 
St. David for his patron. 

The fair exhibited rather to advantage, though almost all 
of them inconnues. Three or four were decidedly pretty, and 
a couple of them perhaps might have been called élégantes. 
Indeed all seemed surprised that so goodly a display should 
have been brought together at such short notice, considering 
how few names of any importance there were on the Spa books. 

The thing is done somewhat more splendidly, and certainly 
more gaily, further on in the season—when the regular balls 
at the Crown, on every Wednesday evening, and at the other 
principal hotels, on other days in the week, take place by 


mutual agreement ; or whenever, by some sudden frisk or in- 
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spiration, ‘‘The ladies and gentlemen at the Granby or Dragon 
present their compliments and request the favour of the com- 
pany of the ladies and gentlemen at the Crown,” or vice 
versd. But on the whole what I saw may be taken as a fair 
specimen of all the rest. 

Dancing is the principal amusement for the company at 
Harrogate; and it is one that greatly conduces to aid the 
mineral waters in their effect. There is scarcely any other 
occupation for the invalid and visiter, except excursions to 
the neighbourhood, and a promenade, de long en-large, from 
one well to another. 

The lords of the creation have also the billiard-table, and 
the cigar; the weaker sex a circulating library; and occa- 
sionally a concert is concocted, or an itinerant lecturer comes 
amongst them to unravel the wonders of the heavens, or dis- 
play the beauties of nature. 

These are so many godsends to shorten ennui, for the 
preventing of which Harrogate is. but ill provided. And yet 
no watering-place in England ought to have more sources of 
amusement; for Harrogate is ‘‘ a genuine Spa.” 

To the Montpeilier Gardens I repaired the following morn- 
ing, anxious to become personally acquainted with a spring 
which had apparently worked such wonders as I beheld the pre- 
ceding evening in the persons of our dancers. I followed the 
throng, who took the direction of a small and neat octagonal 
building, covered with a projecting Chinese roof, and sur- 
rounded with flower-beds and grassy banks, between and 
over which undulating footpaths afford a limited and circuit- 
ous promenade to the water-drinkers. 

Within the building two pumps, side by side, supply the 
sulphur and the saline waters ; the latter of which, as I before 
observed, has been but very recently discovered. This system 
of pumping mineral waters is decidedly bad, and need never 
be had recourse to. Why it was adopted in the present 
istance I know not; but unquestionably the water at the 
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Old Weil will always be drunk with greater confidence, forthe 
very reason that there are no leaden pipes to draw it, That 
few people, comme il faut, avail themselves of that well is 
simply because what costs nothing is, in their estimation, not 


‘worth having; whereas here, at the Montpellier, the large 


sum of two shillings per week is charged, for each person sub- 
scribing to drink the waters and to have the right of parading 
up and down the grounds. 

I shall have occasion to say something more on this system 
of pumping mineral waters out of the bowels of the earth—a 
system not adopted in a single instance in Germany, and 
greatly to be deprecated. At present, I applied myself with 
a serene countenance and an empty stomach to the quaffing 
of a largetumbler of the fetid stream, previously warmed by 
mixing with it some of the same which is kept constantly 
heated in stone jars placed on the top of a fireplace. 

The water is perfectly colourless and transparent, and 
almost brisk from the eseape of gas. The first impression on 
the tongue is intensely salt, followed by the peculiar bitter 
taste of salt water, but leaving an aprés-gott like that which 
remains after chewing bitter almonds. It goes down oily, and 
at the temperature at which I drank it (115°) the sulphureted 
gas is scarcely perceptible. I repeated the same quantity 
four times, diminishing each. time the artificial temperature 
until I drank it cold, thermometer then marking 52°, while 
the external atmosphere was at 60°, and the nauseous taste 
had increased with the descending temperature. 

The whole quantity I took in four times, I noticed people 
to drink at twice only, and quite cold. Writers on this 
water have recommended the latter practice. This is an 
error which I was sorry to see committed at all the English 
Spas. There are few stomachs which can bear with impunity 
the weight of two doses of three-quarters of a pint each of a 
cold, salt, and sulphureted water, drunk with a short interval 
between. Few stomachs can stand the slow extrication of 
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the imprisoned gas, which, once ingested with the cold water, 
is gradually disengaged by the warmth of that organ. It 
then mounts into the head, and produces a confused, heavy, 
and unpleasant feeling. 

This I have put to the test of my own personal experience. 
Drunk quite cold, I found the water particularly heavy on 
the stomach, and in an hour’s time my head ached not a 
little. Some of my younger patients in this place experienced 
similar effects; and, indeed, upon inquiries among strangers, 
who were religiously following the recommended practice, I 
ascertained the case to be precisely the same. At all events 
the first glass or two should be warmed, but not so much so as 
to drive off the whole of the sulphur gas. | 

With respect to quantity, that point has been determined 
by long experience, and by very competent authorities. It 
did not appear to me that people on whom devolved the 
management of the water, at the several Spas I visited in this 
county, were sufficiently aware of the importance of this con- 
sideration. The quantity drunk, at one time, should be such 
that during the fifteen minutes’ walk, which is to elapse 
between one dose and the next, the stomach may nearly have 
got rid of the first before it receives the second. Four ounces 
of liquid ingested will nearly disappear from the stomach in 
the course of twenty minutes, particularly when assisted by 
walking exercise. 

Such is the opinion and practice at the Spas in Germany, 
where beakers holding hardly as much as four ounces are 
used by every invalid, and not the half-pint and whole pint 
tumblers which we see employed here, at Cheltenham, Lea- 
_ mington, and elsewhere. 

I have entered into the consideration of this subject in this 
place once for all, and I wish to be understood, that I adhere 
to the German mode of administering mineral water, in 
opposition to that adopted in this country. 

It is yet early morning. A group of young children of 
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various ages, from five to nine years, are just brought in. 
The maid immediately doles out to them their prescribed 
modicum of the ‘‘ nasty” water, and in such large tumblers, 
full and so cold, that I am not surprised at the children 
drinking it with reluctance, and making sad grimaces at their 
nauseous dose. How half a pint of such a liquid is to be 
swallowed otherwise than with disgust by the babes, at this 
chilly hour of the morning, when the governess herself takes 
care to spit out two-thirds of what she drinks, it is not easy 
to conjecture. Seriously, this is a very objectionable mode 
of administering the Harrogate water to children. 

Day by day I noticed that the physiognomy of the several 
groups which wandered about the grounds of the Montpellier, 
was improving in the scale of civilization. Every day has its 
fresh arrivals. Young ladies are particularly numerous. Old 
people too are not scanty—many scorbutic, some herpetic, 
and not a few with pustular noses. These are seen wander- 
ing to and from the sulphur spring, not unfrequently extend- 
ing their walk to the Otp Wex zt fora last sip, a bonne bouche, 
as it were, before they return home to breakfast; 

To that well I-next extended my trial of the water upon 
another morning. Sallying out for that purpose at 8 a.., 
I found that ‘‘holy temple of Hygeia” thickly surrounded 
by people of the middle class. No contrast can be stronger 
than that which exists between the sort of people seen to 
quaff large goblets of the water here, and at the subscription- 
rooms; and the old women, nearly in tatters, placed in a 
row behind a species of stone parapet, over the top of which, 
as upon acounter, the salutary fluid from the well is deli- 
vered to every applicant, formed a curious sight to one who 
had been accustomed to behold the neat, pretty, and alert 
handmaidens of the Sprudel. 

These noisy creatures (who look like so many fishwomem) 
administer the water either cold, or mixed with some 
previously heated, and in tumblers, in size nearly a pint. 
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The well is behind them, and there is no lack of the 
water, which is squandered profusely at no charge what- 
ever, save perhaps a solitary copper-piece, which some 
one, more generously disposed than the rest, throws with an 
air of protection on the stone counter. 

I quafted twice of this second sort of sulphur water, about 
six ounces each time, and warm. It goes down as oily as the 
Montpellier, is not quite so intensely salt to the taste, and is 
decidedly without that aprés-gott of bitter almond which 
I think is a pleasant feature of the sulphur-water at the 
Montpellier; and which, in the latter case, remains adhering 
to the tongue for some hours after drinking it. 

Like the Montpellier, the water of the old well, especially 
if taken cold, troubles the head, and some days gives the 
headach; it produces eructation of sulphureted gas, as when 
one has been eating half a dozen eggs boiled hard, or in a 
worse state; it acts promptly on the kidneys, and seems 
to promote the action of the intestines, as well as to in- 
fluence the character of its secretions in the course of the 
morning. When neither of these effects are produced, the 
water is not properly digested, and the head is the more 
affected. 

To render the water at Harrogate perfect of its kind, it 
should have held in solution about thirty grains of sulphate 
of soda in each pint. It unfortunately holds none, and 
therefore it only derives the little of purgative qualities it 
possesses from the large proportion of common sea-salt it 
contains, which amounts to one hundred and eight grains in 
the pint. 

If the so-called Cheltenham saline at Harrogate (both the 
one in the promenade-room, and the other found by the side 
of the sulphur well in the Montpellier grounds,) had been in 
reality endowed with the peculiar ingredients known to enter’ 
into the composition of the real Cheltenham water, one of 
which is sulphate of soda or Glauber salt, we might then, by 
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mixing the saline with the sulphur water, render the latter 
aperient, and consequently more useful and effective. Un- 
fortunately, not only is there no sulphate of soda at all in 
the soi-disant Cheltenham saline at the Royal Promenade- 
room, and only two grains and a half of it in the Cheltenham 
saline of the Montpellier Gardens, according to the very recent 
analysis supplied me by Mr. West; but there is in both a 
largish proportion of oxyde of iron,* which at once renders 
the mixing of the two waters perfectly impracticable. 

That the two waters are incompatible, the good lady at 
the pump-room in the Montpellier occasionally does show, 
by pumping half a tumblerful of the water from one pipe, 
and the remainder from the other closely adjoining,—when the 
mixture is instantly converted into something like ink, much 
to the amusement of the old and young. 

With deference to Dr. Hunter, who, I think, first sug- 
gested the notion that these so-called saline waters at Harro- 
gate, of recent discovery, ‘ held a middle rank between the 
waters of Leamington Priors and the saline chalybeate wells 
at Cheltenham,” I must avow my surprise, that he should 
himself have adopted, and justified in others, the assumption of 
the name of ‘‘ Cheltenham saline ” or spring, in regard to the 
water found in the Royal Promenade-room,— when, in 
reality, there is no similarity between the two. For a very 
potent ingredient (iron) is largely present in the saline at 
Harrogate, and totally absent in the Leamington waters, or 
exists only in a very minute portion in the Cheltenham 
wells; while another equally effective (and in mineral 
waters strongly characteristic) ingredient (Glauber salt) is 
found in sufficiently large proportions, both in the Leaming- 


* I can only afford a note, to mention that in the grounds of the 
Royal Promenade-rooms, and close to the saline spring, there is a well 
of pure steel water, which is not used at present, but of which a proper 
use might be made by serving baths with it, as I suggested to the pro- 
prietor, Mr. Gordon. 
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ton and the Cheltenham waters, but not in the saline waters 
of Harrogate. The very minute quantity found since in one 
of them was unknown to Dr. Hunter. 

Sir Charles Scudamore, by simply calling the said modern 
waters of Harrogate ‘‘ Saline Chalybeates,” has avoided 
falling into the error of viewing them as at all like the waters 
at Cheltenham. The fact is, that the waters in question are 
chalybeate springs, holding in solution an unusual quantity 
of common salt, with some muriates of lime and magnesia; 
and, as such, they are most valuable combinations, and fully 
entitled to the commendation bestowed on them, both by Dr. 
Hunter, and Sir Charles Scudamore. 

I partook of both waters in their turn, and in sufficient 
quantities. The temperature at both wells,’ after repeated 
trials, I found to be 60°, external air being 65°. In appear. 
ance it is opalescent, and slightly turbid, having a vestige of 
an ochry tinge. The taste, when drunk cold, is saltish, 
hardly bitter, and it is soft. The saltish taste continues 
some time in the mouth. 

As I happen to require any thing but steel water, I felt, as 
I expected, very ill on both the days on which I drank of 
those saline chalybeates. In the head in particular I suf- 
fered greatly, and the state of uneasiness generally produced 
by this tightening fluid pervading the system, was one of 
great discomfort, until I betook myself to the soulagement 
of half a bottle of Pullna, which I always carry with me 
when travelling. 

Both these saline waters and the sulphureted waters are 
used as baths, with wonderful success,at Harrogate. The 
practice, of course, is as old as the place; but baths were 
‘formerly administered at the different hotels and lodging- 
houses, in the most inconvenient and unsatisfactory manner. 
The bath-tubs were placed any where, and the water fetched 
from the adjoining bog-springs was used for two or three 
baths without being changed. At present, on the contrary, 
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two superb establishments for bathing exist in the place, 
equal to any thing of the kind at other Spas. 

The Montpellier Baths, formerly called the Crown Baths, 
come first in point of appearance, though not in priority of 
existence. The Victoria Baths come next. The building 
is five or six years old. Hence it is evident that Harrogate, 
though slow and late, has nevertheless improved in some 
respects; its baths in particular. 

There are six bath-rooms on each side of the building, to 
which access is had through separate waiting-rooms—the one 
side being for the ladies, the other for gentlemen. In the 
hall, or under the portico, in warm weather, a band plays in 
the morning. The bathing-tanks are exceedingly neat, being 
of stone of an elegant form, partly sunk into the floor. 
Inside they are lined with white tiles; externally they are 
painted and varnished ; while the ledge is of polished black 
marble. They are very deep, and of good length, and 
admit of the flow of either hot or cold water, by the simple 
‘turning of one handle. At the widest end of the bath a 
band, made of canvas, is hooked across, and serves to sup- 
port the head, and keep the shoulders away from the cold 
tiles ; a great improvement in all warm bathing. 

In two of the rooms on each side of the building the 
baths are deeper, and are called the upright or sitting baths. 
In them the bather may sit in such a manner as to be almost 
standing; a contrivance likely to be of use to certain invalids 
or elderly people, or to those who, when lying down, may 
feel the weight of the water on the chest too oppressive. 

The water for these baths is drawn from six different 
springs, by aspiring pumps. A small steam-engine pumps 
the water through them into a reservoir, where it is heated 
by steam from the boiler of the engine. The supply of 
water, both of the sulphur and saline kind, is amply suf- 
ficient; nor is the former much deteriorated in its quality by 
the application of heat, as we might naturally expect ; for it » 
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is found, when admitted into the bath-tanks, that it retains 
much of the sulphureted gas. 

As if Harrogate had been destined to exemplify publicly 
the marring influence of legal quibbles, besides what has 
already been detailed respecting Thackwray’s fifth spring, 
we find a very pleasing and creditable small building of the 
Ionic order, containing thirteen bath-rooms, sunken below 
the level of the ground, as if erected at the bottom of a 
quarry, to which you have access by descending steps, and 
separate entrances for the ladies and gentlemen. These are 
now called the Victoria Baths, the first establishment of 
the sort formed in Harrogate; now the property of a Com- 
pany, who have spared no expense to render them worthy 
rivals of the Montpellier Baths. 

The reason why these baths were built zn, and not above the 
ground is, that the proprietor, Mr. Williams, was precluded 
_by a clause in the surrender of the plot of ground, from 
raising any building on the surface of it, and so he dug and 
erected the baths below it! 

This building, however, is perfectly dry, and the arrange- 
ment of the baths themselves is very creditable. Although 
there is not a separate dressing-room to each bath-room, the 
latter is so large that it admits of a curtain being drawn across, 
to separate and conceal the bathing-tanks, which are oblong, 
and ample, and altogether sunken into the floor, and tiled. 

They are narrower than those at the Montpellier, and not 
so smart, yet very comfortable and clean. The terms are 
three shillings for each warm bath.in both establishments. 
About 4000 are used during the season at the Victoria, 

and 6000 at the Montpellier. 

' Almost adjoining to the Victoria Baths is a large prome- 
nade-room, with an organ at one end of it, used for public 
meetings and lectures, and also open to subscribers. It was 
formerly called the old promenade-room, and was erected in 
1805, at the suggestion of Dr.Caley. It now bears the 
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name of the ‘‘ Victoria Reading-rooms and Library.” It is 
nearly opposite the Old Well, and is frequented principally 
by the company who make use of the water of that well. 

In order to clear the ground of all I have to Say in refer- 
ence to the mineral springs at Low Harrogate, it is right that I 
should mention in this place the existence of two mineral 
waters, totally distinct from the rest, which have been 
noticed in Dr. Hunter’s, and Sir Charles Scudamore’s works, 
as the Crescent Old Well, and the Crescent Hotel Saline 
Spring. 

The former, which, if it ever was really endowed with the 
properties ascribed to it by Dr. Garnett of old, must have 
been a most important spring, is now in a state of utter 
dilapidation and neglect. J could not procure a single drop 
of the water; but I have induced the proprietor to undertake 
its cautious restoration. The second is now called Walker’s 
Strong Saline Spring, or Leamington Spa Water. It is ob- 
tained by a pump, in a small room adjoining Mr. Walker’s 
| extensive wine premises; and as it neither contains sulphur, 
nor a single trace of iron, with the largest proportion of car- 
bonated soda of any of the springs at Harrogate, the water 
is, in my opinion, a most valuable one, and might be rendered 
useful in a variety of complaints in which no other of the 
Harrogate waters is suitable. 

I find the analysis of this spring on Walker’s card, and he 
assures me that West is the author of it. The same analysis 
appears in Dr. Hunter’s work; it zs therefore to be relied 
upon. Still a fresh analysis is desirable, and J recommended 
it. Should the composition of the water be as here predi- 
cated, I could point out applications of it of the utmost con- 
sequence for invalids visiting Harrogate, even supposing 
them to require the baths of the peculiar water of that Spa. 

Walker’s saline spring was formerly in the garden of the 
Crescent Hotel, which hotel has now changed its name for 
that of Northumberland House. / 
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Harrogate’s fetid water is sent to all parts of the kingdom, 
and every body here professes or undertakes to export it. 
The Old Well principally supplies the necessary quantity ; 
but the bottling process I there witnessed is imperfect and 
objectionable. Still, enough of the fetid gas remains to 
last for some months. | 

The water, however, does not keep well. Mr, Fryer, 
assistant at the Montpellier Baths, sends the water of that 
stronger sulphureted spring in glass bottles, of a pint and a 
half each, at seven shillings per dozen, bottles included, to 
all parts of the kingdom. 
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CHAPTER VII. 
HARROGATE CONTINUED. 


Influx of Visiters at Harrogate—Larger Number than at any other En- 
glish Spa—Best Time for Attending it—Scarborough a proper Con- ~ 
clusion of the Course of Mineral-water Accommodations—Hovsrroom 
—Situation and Aspect of the principal Lodging-houses--Comparison 
between Low, High, and Middle Harrogate — Yorx Hovss — Tur 
QurEen—HoreEts ; Tue Crown anpD Dracon—Tue Granpy—BeELLEVUE, 
the crack Mansion of the Place—Panoramic View from it—The Pro- 
menade PLEAsURE-GrounD—Groups of Invalids— The Interesting 
Widow—The Lame Boy—Cuanceasie Face—The Newcastle Alderman 
—Distinguishing Marks of Society—Is there any thing in Blood? 


Sucu a profusion of important mineral springs collected in 
one place, renders Harrogate what I styled it—a ‘‘ genuine 
Spa,” to which thousands must flock annually to seek health 
—some under proper advice and management, others at 
random. Accordingly I find, from inspecting that very ably 
conducted periodical, called the ‘‘ Harrogate Advertiser,” esta- 
blished in 1836, by Mr. Palliser, the intelligent bookseller and 
postmaster at High Harrogate, that the lists, weekly pub- 
lished, of the strangers or visiters actually in Harrogate on 
each day of publication, has seldom been less than a thou- 
sand, and frequently several hundreds above that number. 

Beginning in the first week of June of last year, when 
there were about five hundred visiters, and ending in the last 
week in October, up to which latter cold date even, there 
were still about three hundred visiters in Harrogate—twenty 
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thousand five hundred and eighty-six appear to have been 
registered. But as most of these remain two or three 
weeks, during each of which their names appear on the list, 
it will be necessary to deduct something like two-thirds of 
that large total, in order to come near the true number of 
arrivals. Hence if we assume that between seven and eight 
thousand visiters had arrived, and resided three weeks at 
Harrogate, during the season of 1839, we ahay be within, 
rather than without the mark. 

Now this is a considerable number, and one which bespeaks 
the favour in which Harrogate is held; for even in Ger- 
many, hardly any of the most popular Spas, Baden-Baden, 
Wisbaden, and perhaps Carlsbad excepted, can boast of 
having had, during any one year, a much larger assemblage 
of water-bibbers. 

By far the largest number of strangers at Harrogate arrive 
about the 10th of August, and continue to pour in largely 
until the 15th or 20th of September. To those who at that 
season are quitting Harrogate, I should strenuously recom- 
mend a sojourn of six weeks or two months at Scarborough, 
to complete their cure. 

Now let us see what sort of accommodation and house- 
room Harrogate can offer to this crowd of pilgrims has- 
tening to its shrine. This one feature of a Spa I hold to be 
of such paramount interest to invalids, that in all the mineral 
watering-places in this country which visited last summer, 
I invariably followed the plan adopted regarding the German 
Spas; namely, that of procuring personally every possible 
information respecting hotels and lodging-houses, and of 
ascertaining by ocular inspection, that the information was 
“correct. 

Houseroom, independently of that which is to be found 
in the principal hotels, is plentiful at Harrogate, and of every 
description, from J0/. per week (which a very wealthy and 
amiable heiress first set the fashion of paying during the last 
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season but one) down totwo guineas. Bellevue is the dwell- 
iny which has produced the former sum. Two other houses 
nearer to the Montpellier let for five and six guineas a week. 
They are convenient, and look westerly. One of them, at 
the time of my visit, held a family of thirteen children, and 
their respective progenitors. Other detached houses are to 
be hired in what is called middle Harrogate, which boasts of 
a Parliament-street, and a Waterloo-piace. 

Ascending higher along this line towards the Common, 
one meets with a range of stone buildings, having a certain 
degree of pretension to something like architectural design. 
They are enriched in front with very neat flower-gardens, and 
look down over the esplanade of Low Harrogate, on one side 
of whichis a public library; and the Crown hotel and terrace 
on the other side, with the Church on the right hand. 

Beyond this ‘“ Prospect-place,” the road, as it keeps still 
ascending towards the Common or ‘ Muir,” as they call it 
here, insensibly winds by several other buildings or rows of 
houses; among which are conspicuous the range called the 
QUEEN, with its pretty gardens and beds of roses in front, 
and a showy private house, standing back by itself on a plot 
of grass within a railing, belonging to Mr. Sheepshanks, a 
wealthy, good, and benevolent gentleman of Leeds. 

But all these buildings, and many of the rest which follow, 
have the drawback of an objectionable aspect, looking 
either northward or north-eastward. An invalid will find 
amongst this great variety of edifices wherewithal to suit 
his taste and wants, either for a small or a large family. All 
of them have lying before them the extensive Common, 
which is intersected by the Leeds, the the Ripon, ia 
the Otley roads. 

Although the air is purer and lighter at this elevation,—the 
prospect which the houses of Middle Harrogate have to the 
south and west, is far more cheerful than that which a vast 
plain indifferently cultivated, or wholly barren, can offer. In 
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the latter situation it is the keenest eye only (that which can 
compass an horizon at a distance of ten and fifteen miles) 
which can find an agreeable or pleasing object before his 
dwelling. At Harrogate, for an invalid, these are not trifling 
considerations, and I think I am doing no mean service to 
those among my readers who may have to spend a season at 
that place for the benefit of their health, in informing them 
beforehand as to the most eligible situation for their tem- 
porary dwelling. 

One great inconvenience attaches besides to the houses 
in Upper Harrogate, which is the greater distance an invalid 
has to go over, in order to reach the sulphur springs, all of 
which, as already mentioned, are in Low Harrogate. Yet 
with all these disadvantages, many more neat-looking build- 
ings are now starting into existence on the margin of the 
elevated common, 

Of-the boarding-houses on this table-land, York House 
has the most favourable aspect, being direct south, and shel- 
tered from the prevailing blasts of north-north-westerly and 
westerly gales. The Queen, and other houses, I have already 
mentioned. They form a continuous line, which extends to 
the left of the common, as far as the insulated and showy 
hotel of the Dragon, by which the line is terminated. 

The church of High Harrogate, a neat stone edifice, stands 
in front of this line, on the right of the road, at some distance 
on the common ; and some distance past this, with a western 
and the best aspect on this wide expanse of ground, is seen | 
the Granzy, the truly aristocratic hotel of the Spa. 

In this direction is one of the purely chalybeate springs, 
called the Old or Sweet Spa, enclosed within a small circular 
‘building, erected by Lord Loughborough, and open to the 
public. / To the water of this is spring I attach more importance ) 
than I am-ificlined to do from experience to that of the 
second chalybeate spring, called Tewit well, situated in a little 
ROBE or swampy piece of ground, at the east corner saat 
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the common., The water of the old chalybeate having 
reached its stone border, overflows into a channel, and passes 
out of the covered well into the open air, in a basin that is ac- 
cessible at all hours. A slight deposition of red oxide may be 
seen on the border stone, but hardly any at the bottom of the 
well. The water looks perfectly clear and transparent, and 
is delightfully cool, the outside of the glass becoming in- 
stantly dimmed as it comes out of the spring, into which it is 
dipped by the attendant girl, by means of a stick, termi- 
nated by a cup-holder, as at the German Spas. The water 
tastes very pleasant, and agreeably sapid, with a slight gott 
of iron, as if the tongue had been applied to the blade of a 
steel knife. It sits very lightly on the stomach, and does not 
affect the head. It is most certainly a valuable auxiliary in 
curing weak stomachs and dyspepsia, with acidity. 

Nearly opposite to the church just mentioned, upon cross- 
ing the road from the common to the line of houses before 
described, and not far from the house of the resident surgeon, 
Mr. Richardson, and from Langdale’s circulating library, that 
convenient footpath leads to Low Harrogate which I before 
mentioned, shortening the way thither from the common by 
more than half the distance. 

--~ BELLEVUE, the crack house of the place, twice alluded to, 
in which I spent many agreeable hours in the society of 
some of my patients, is an excellent square stone building, 
with several bedrooms on the first floor, of very good size, 
and well furnished, of which those at the back look over a 
pretty long slip of garden, full southward. On the ground 
floor the drawing and dining-rooms are made en suite, and a 
smaller parlour by the side of them has been converted into 
an ordinary dining-room. Altogether the conveniences of the 
house are such as one could desire. 

From this house a full view is obtained of the principal 
objects in Low Harrogate. It stands midway between the 
latter and High Harrogate, near the Salem chapel, and not 
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a great way from the spot where begins the footpath, 
already alluded to, which leads across the fields to the 
upper town. 

Two acclivities, running N.N.E., and W.S.W., beauti- 
fully wooded, are seen ascending insensibly from the flat 
level of Low Harrogate to the plateau of the upper town, 
separated by a narrow dell, at the bottom of which meanders 
the beck, or rivulet, previously noticed, running eastwardly. 
At the entrance of this dell, and on the left, standing rather 
high, we find the wide-spreading Swan. hotel, with its mo- 
dernized face turned to the south-east; while on the right, 
the ground is occupied by the Old Sulphur Well, the Crown 
hotel, and the Victoria rooms and baths. 

Following the line of this hollow in an easterly direction, 
the eye meets with the Montpellier Spa, and, still further 
on, the handsome temple-like edifice which shelters the 
Cheltenham saline spring. It is from the back of this last 
building that the remainder of the wooded dell, forming the 
beautiful pleasure grounds of that establishment, extends 
upward to the level eminence of High Harrogate. This line 
serves also to mark the two regions of sulphur and saline 
springs, the former being all situated to the south, and the 
latter to the north of that line. 

It is this picturesque arrangement of nature and art which 
the front of Bellevue and other lodging-houses a little higher 
up the acclivity, and in the same*line, overlook. In the 
farthest ground, the landscape is bounded by the segment of 
a horizontal circle, on the waving line of which Studely’s royal- 
stately park rears its ancient clumps, and splendid groves 
of oaks and columnar beech trees, forming a pleasing and 
interesting object, constantly under the eye of the inmates of 
these dwellings. 

I have just named the pleasure-grounds of the Chelten- 
ham Spa. To invalids the advantage of such an addition to 
that handsome Cur-saal, for a mere weekly subscription of 
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three shillings and sixpence, is immense. It is decidedly 
the prettiest spot in Harrogate, and may be made quite 
a bijou—a very Tivoli—by means of a few improvements and 
alterations, which I ventured to suggest to Mr. Gordon, the 
proprietor, and which he is most willing to undertake if pro- 
perly encouraged. Neither Leamington nor Cheltenham 
can boast of such a rural promenade in the immediate vicinity 
of their springs. 

In these grounds there are two lines of walks; the upper, 
measuring thirteen hundred and eighty feet,—the lower, or 
the one nearest to the beck, eleven hundred and fifty-two 
feet; so that the visiter may, without going twice over the 
same ground (as in that wretched paddock of the imperial 
pump-room at Leamington), take a very agreeable walk of 
half a mile, mostly very much sheltered by lofty forest trees, 
his steps inspirited by the distant musical tones of the band 
playing from the top of the terrace, the cadences of which serve, 
as it were, to mark his own movements, which are quickened 
or retarded by the occasional shrill blast of the trumpet, min- 
eled with the softer notes of the harp and the flageolet. 

The grounds are prettily waved and distributed. From 
the terrace first alluded to, at the back of the great pump- 
room or temple, slopes of grass and winding paths, with 
seats and tents, offer a more lively scene than we find farther 
on, where the wild forest-like character has been preserved. 
The beck, or stream, so often mentioned, descending from 
the great bogs above Low Harrogate, traversing the latter, 
and skirting one side of these grounds, has been restrained in 
its course, and swelled into a ‘‘ lake,” or sheet of water, with 
a tortuous path on its elongated margin, a thousand feet in 
length. <A boat waits on its unruffled surface the pleasure of 
such visiters as prefer the exercise of rowing to that of walking, 
after drinking the saline spring.in the morning. 

It were to be wished that this water could boast of a more 
crystal-like hue. But as the sewage of the village, and the 
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waste water from the Montpellier and Victoria baths, must 
be conveyed through it and out of it, the transparency and 
clearness of the Cumberland lakes will never be imparted to 
it; added to which, bog water is never colourless. The idea 
of adding boat exercise, and the aspect of a large sheet of 
water, to a spa, Is excellent ; and we must regret that the 
materials for carrying it into effect are not better. 

Seated on a bench fronting the principal path, from 
whence I am sketching the present description, the company, 
which has collected in pretty large numbers at the Royal 
promenade room, attracted by the fineness of the early 
morning, now spreads in groups over the grounds, and ex- 
hibits to the keen observer their several characteristic pecu- 
liarities and infirmities. A lovely widow has just passed 
before me, whose weeds seem recent; she accompanies an 
only son, whose left leg has been cut off to arrest the ravaging 
inroad of scrofula, which seems to have seared also his pale 
and sunken face with scars and swellings. Perhaps the 
father, whose loss the sable of both mother and son plainly 
tells, has been swept away by the same fatal disorder; the 
poisonous lymph of which, creeping along with the paternal 
blood, has propagated itself to the unhappy offspring. 

Another boy has just been led along to the margin of the 
lake, for a ride in the boat, His appearance marks the pre- 
sence of a hip-disease. He is lame, weak, and walks not 
without sufferings. He has drank, I am told, of the sulphur 
well for some time past, and is now using the saline chaly- 
beate. His progress towards recovery, of late, is said to 
be wonderfully great. 

Faces still bearing the marks of previous illness, but which 
my kind cicerone the colonel, who had watched them from 
the first, assured me had been before saffronized and resem- 
bled tallow, —now pass in review, in walking lines, or appear, 
here and there, dotting the lawns, and exhibiting daily a no- 
table progress towards a better compiexion. 
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Anon, and I recognised among the invalids a good hospit- 
able gentleman, an Alderman of Newcastle, at whose house I 
had been kindly entertained during my sojourn in that city, 
at the meeting of the British Association in the year preced- 
ing. I had known him in excellent health. He appeared 
now as if rising from the grave, accompanied by a young and 
interesting guardian angel—a most affectionate niece—ever 
watchful over the safety of her uncle. He had been recom- 
mended by Doctor Hedlam, the eminent physician of New- 
castle, to come hither after a severe and dangerous bilious fever. 
On his arrival he seemed so ill that the surgeon, Mr. Richard- 
son, would hardly venture to sanction the use of the waters. 
He had all the symptoms of a confirmed hepatic disease. He 
drank the sulphur water and bathed in it, and he was now 
quite restored. 

After all, these panoramic glances at the congregated num- 
bers of invalids who apply to the mineral springs for health, 
are the most instructive. Here the merest superficial observer 
will detect with ease, from among the mere imaginary valetu- 
dinarians, those that are really ill; he will trace the daily 
changes for the better which the latter exhibit; and he cannot 
fail to be struck, particularly at Harrogate, with the wide 
distinction of classes among the large number of visiters who 
frequent the Spa. Here the difference in the company, month 
by month, as the season advances, is remarkable. The visi- 
ters seem to rise in importance and quantity of blood, as the 
thermometer rises with the increasing heat of the summer sun. 

Surely there must be something more than mere fancy in 
that peculiarity observed in the mould of countenance of cer- 
tain people in each distinct class of society. But besides 
‘‘ blood,” which is always sure of showing itself, and is differ- 
ent in different castes—the distinction of faces must have been 
implanted on the physiognomy of certain individuals, by the 
respective daily occupations—the habitual state of their mind— 
their diet—and, above all, their associations. 
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The Substantials at Harrogate—TasBte p’Hére at the Crown and other 
Hotels—Living not cheaper than in London—Sorts and Prices of 
Provisions—Public and private Ménage—Horet-xeerers Lords of the 
Place, as at Baden—Hotels for the Lords and Hotels for the Gentry— 
Associations and Gaieties—Mepicat Nores on the Harrogate Waters— 
Importance of not taking them without Advice—Best Mode of using 
them—Drinking and Bathing—Complaints benefited by them—Imme- 
diate Effects of the Water—Scerricism of English Physicians, as to Mi- 
neral Waters, on the decline—Srrixine Cures by those at Harrogate— 
Author’s long Experience — Mr. Ricuarpson’s Opinions valuable— 
Rules as to Quantity and Mode of administering the Waters—Mud 
Baths first suggested by the Author as a means of Cure, entirely over- 
looked at Harrogate—The Boc-district—The Hospital—The Obser- 
vatory — Crimate—Inhabitants— Uniqueness of Harrogate— Public 
Spirit wanted—Conc.usion. 


Drer and associations! These, next to the mineral waters, 
are the most important points to attend to in estimating the 
value and merits of a Spa. 

At Harrogate all who live at the Hotels, have the conveni- 
ence of a table d’héte. From experience I can recommend 
that at the Crown; and from what I have heard visiters of 
consequence say respecting them, those at the other hotels 
are equally entitled to praise. | 

At all the principal hotels, whether of Low or High Harro- 
gate, the banqueting-rooms or saloons in which the dinner 
takes place, are large, well appointed, and admit of the 
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enjoyment of a band at dinner-time. There are also with- 
drawing and separate sitting-rooms for the company, the 
former of which are common to all who sit at the table d’héte, 
whether resident in the hotels, or simply accidental visiters. 

The living is not much more reasonable at Harrogate than 
in London. Bread tolerably white and well flavoured, and 
butter indifferently good, sell at precisely the same high 
prices. The milk, owing to the meagre pasturage in the 
neighbourhood, is poor and thin, and the cream scanty. 
Mutton is excellent, and eightpence per pound. Fruit, par- 
ticularly strawberries, is plentiful, but at no lower price than 
in London. 

In fact, though a rural Spa, Harrogate has all the domestic 
inconvenience of a town one. The reason is plain enough. In 
the first place, all the supplies, indifferent as they are, come 
principally from Knaresborough; and in the second place, 
about six or seven large hotels, four of which, as I before ob- 
served, are first-rate ones, have to provide at a weekly charge 
(which, individually, is very reasonable) board for at least one 
hundred guests each day. They, therefore, absorb all the 
provisions that can be gathered in the neighbourhood. 
Mutton and poultry, and the most preferable or choice vege- 
tables, are quickly snapped up by them ; and even the fish, as 
it makes its rare appearance in the market from Scarborough, 
is instantly appropriated: so that the dwellers in private 
houses or in lodgings stand a poor chance of getting any thing 
good or cheap, or enough of it even to satisfy the pretension 
of cookery. 

Hence families who propose to live in separate houses, and 
to ‘‘ keep house,”’ must not expect to live at Harrogate for 
much less than at Highgate, had their doctors sent them thither 
from the metropolis for a change of air. 

And yet of the two, a private family, if at all numerous, 
had better have their ménage in a separate house, than live at 
an hotel, even at the risk of being looked upon as stingy, and 
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of the common herd ; astigma they are very likely to have cast 
upon them. 

At an hotel the ordinary charge for lodging and board at 
the public-table, is two guineas and a half a week, with half 
a guinea more for the servants of the house, whom you are 
censé toempioy. If you have a servant of your own in livery, 
then the charge is three shillings and sixpence per day extra; 
besides which there is a tax of three shillings a week for wax 
lights. 

All this together, making a total of either three pounds six 
shillings without a servant, or five pounds per week with one, 
is bearable for one or two persons ; but leta Chef and his lady, 
like some friends I knew in one of the principal private houses, 
with three young ladies and three servants, take up his residence 
at the Granby for example, and a sum of not less than twenty 
guineas a week would have been required, even though using 
the public-rooms, without being either so comfortable or so 
independent as in a private house; a great consideration, 
by the by, where four ladies, three of them young and one an 
invalid, are concerned. 

Still fashion, for the higher classes of people, wills it that 
they shall live at the principal hotels, and to them accordingly 
they proceed; though few of these illustrious remain the usual 
period of time necessary for a successful treatment by mineral 
waters. 

This state of things has given immense importance to the 
hotel-keepers, and in that respect Harrogate is something 
like Baden-Baden. These gentry are, in good troth, the 
lords of the place at present. What does not suit them, that 
must not be; and in the pursuit of this object, each pulls his 
owh way, and cares not what becomes of the rest, They go 
so far as to command (for it’s a threat in the shape of a 
request) the closing of the hospital, as before stated, during 
the season, lest the sight of the poor lepers, and still more so, 
the use they make of the sulphur water out of the upper or 
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bog-wells, as they are called, should interfere with their own 
establishment of baths and invalids. 

The hotels are of two classes ; but this division, which was 
a well-marked one a few years back, is now dwindled away, 
from the force and change of circumstances. At one time 
your opulent Leeds, and Sheffield, and Manchester factors, 
whose ideas of supreme happiness at a Spa were limited to a 
moderately dear hotel or boarding-house, no more dreamt of 
stopping at the gates of the Dragon, still less at those of the 
Granby, for admission, than they would at the palace of my 
Lord Harewood, by the way, for that purpose. No; they 
sneaked into the Swan, the White Hart, or the Wellington, 
or, as the summum bonum, into the Crown, to occupy some 
one of its hundred little bedrooms, low-roofed and without 
bells, arranged on each side of narrow corridors, which cross- 
ing each other at right angles, and in all directions, would puz- 
zle the most expert topographer. The Dragon and the Granby 
were sacred places. The lords only graced the latter, while 
the wealthy commoner pleased himself in the former. 

Now, nous avons changé, &c. Pretty little gauche misses 
and their snuff-coloured coated papas boldly stalk into both 
houses without being ‘‘ called ;”’ cutlers and cotton-spinners 
aspire to great assembly rooms and gigantic banqueting- 
saloons; and nothing pleases the wealthy townsman of Brad- 
ford and Huddersfield, Halifax and Rochdale, but the lam- 
bris dorés, the well-stuffed sofas of red damask, and the | 
_ eutsine par excellence of those two crack hotels. 

The season, however, presently arrives, when the smoke of 
their native places recalls them to their duties, and when the 
complexion of the previously pimpled damsels being well 
polished by the sulphur bath, and the lining of their papa’s 
stomach altered into a fresh manufacturing power by the 
Cheltenham chalybeate,—they must take their departure and 
leave London luxury at Harrogate for Lancashire and York- 
shire homeliness. And then the Right Honourables, the 
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M. P.s,—the baronets, and their ladies, pour into Harrogate, 

‘chase away all the vulgar before them, fill the Dragon and 
the Granby with ‘“‘ Ha—ha-s,” and ‘‘ How do-s,” imprison- 
ing the real: invalids at the Crown ;—where, by the by, I lived 
for a week very comfortably, to be near the Montpellier Spa 
and the Old Well. 

Then begin the real gazetzes of Harrogate, then the money 
flies, and six weeks of a plentiful harvest enables the respec- 
tive landlords of those aristocratic establishments to keep them 
up during the rest of the year, with expenses and taxes upon 
them that would appala chicken-hearted Boniface, and which 
could not be met but for the extravagant charges the landlords 
themselves make on their customers of “ gentle blood.” 

The well-ascertained existence of four distinct classes of 
mineral waters at Harrogate, namely, the pure chalybeates, 
the saline chalybeates, the saline without any chalybeate, 
and lastly and principally, the sulphur water, will render it 
necessary for medical men, when they recommend the water 

of Harrogate to their patients, accurately to specify of which 
_ class the patient should partake. 

Nor is this all. According to the analyses, the springs of 
the same class seem to differ among themselves. Thus we 
have the strongest sulphur at the Montpellier, the middle 
degree of strength in sulphur at the Old Well, and a mininum 
degree of strength of sulphur at the Knaresborough or the 
Starbeck well. These distinctions should be attended to in 
prescribing. 

Judging from my own experience, and the effect the 
several wells have had on me, I should feel disposed to begin 
the full course of sulphur water-drinking, with the Knares- 
borough, and end with the Montpellier. For warm baths the 
strongest is perhaps the best to be used at once. 

Hitherto the sulphur waters alone have been used for 
bathing purposes. But there is no reason why the saline 
chalybeates, especially those which have a less quantity of 
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the muriate of soda, and are therefore less likely to irritate the 
skin, should not hereafter be employed for baths. On the 
contrary, there is every reason why they should be so; 
since amongst many hundred cases of invalids who visit this 
Spa, a large proportion of them cannot bear, and some do 
not require, the application of sulphur to the skin; whereas 
they would be benefited by, and many viol csi require, a 
chalybeate bath. 

Mr. Richardson, with whom I visited a patient or two at 
Harrogate, and had long conversations touching the virtues 
of the sulphur waters, entertains a general sweeping view 
respecting them and their effect in disease, derived from 
long experience. In all sluggish constitutions inclined to. 
glandular disease, in scrofulous tendency, in obstruction of 
the mesenteric glands; in all cases of biliary derangements, 
of light dyspepsia, in constipation; but above all in the 
squamous, defedating, slow-acting diseases of the skin, he 
has found great benefit from the sulphur water, accompanied 
by sulphur baths. On the other hand, if there be fever, 
great irritability of the nervous system, or of the skin; if 
the tongue be furred, or white and dry,—the skin parched, 
hot, and feverish; if there be any palpitation of the heart 
present, not symptomatic merely of indigestion but idiopathic ; 
or if any degree of active inflammation of the lungs is going 
on,—the sulphur water will do mischief. 

Where the sulphur water is suitable, it purges when taken 
in the quantity of a pint and a half in the morning. A 
smaller dose will hardly do it. Mr. Richardson orders it to be 
drank in two tumblers of three-quarters of a pint each, with 
an interval of twenty minutes between; and he considers the 
course to last from three to six weeks; sometimes inter- 
tupting the course by a short excursion between. He seldom 
recommends more than twelve baths. 

Mr. Richardson admits that where it does not purge, or in 
those cases in which it disagrees even when it purges, the 
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sulphur water will affect the head, and produce confusion 
and distress. He has been in the habit of recommending 
often a little blue-pill or some aperient medicine to assist the 
water when the latter does not operate unless drank in large 
quantities; as in such cases he looks upon the harm that 
might arise from the mercury as a lesser evil, than what 
would inevitably be produced by the ingestion of a very 
large quantity of the water. 

When after drmking the water for a period of two or three 
weeks he finds that the patients nauseate the dose, he inva- 
riably directs them to desist from it altogether. That the 
sulphureted water is an agent of great power, he is quite 
convinced, although Mr. Richardson (like myself in the case 
of the Spas in Germany), found most of his brother prac- 
titioners of eminence in the north of England sceptical, and 
inclined to laugh at his faith in the waters. ‘ And yet,” 
says he, “‘ they will send me patients very often to be treated 
and cured by the very waters they seem to despise.” ‘* You 
have yourself noticed,” continued Mr. Richardson, ‘ the 
success operated on Mr. , of Newcastle. He was de- 
spatched hither by our common acquaintance and brother 
practitioner, Dr. , a leading man in that city, despair- 
ing of his recovery almost, and sceptical as to the power of 
our sulphureted waters. He will be much and agreeably 
surprised when he beholds him come back next week. At 
his arrival in Harrogate, I assure you I hardly knew whether 
I should mislead him with any hope of success from these 
waters, so ill was he; but we tried, and the conclusion is 
most gratifying.” 

I attach more importance to these general and practical 
remarks and precepts of a man of good sense and respect- 
ability, with that degree of professional acuteness which is 
sufficient to enable a medical man to turn to account his 
long experience in the treatment of diseases by means of the 
Harrogate waters, than I do to many a learned treatise based 
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on presumed analogies, supposed philosophical inductions, 
or wirespun scientific theories. 

With most of Mr. Richardson's views and ideas, my expe- 
rience of some years in witnessing the effects of the Harrogate 
waters on several of my patients, coincides. But having had 
a much wider field of practice in the general application 
of mineral waters for the treatment of disease, than he can 
have had in the single locality of Harrogate, I differ some- 
what from him in all that relates to the quantity of water to 
be taken, the manner of taking it, and the effects to be pro- 
duced. 

I differ first in point of quantity. A pint and a half of the 
strong sulphureted water is an exorbitant. dose, because a 
pint of it contains 108 grains of common salt, and the whole 
dose 162 grains, being fully a third of an ounce of common 
or kitchen salt; by far too large a quantity of that stimulat- 
ing condiment for any stomach. 

Had there been in combination with it any sulphate of 
soda, or even of magnesia, to qualify the physiological effects 
of so large a proportion of sea-salt, and thus add to its 
solvent and purgative power, my objection would be con- 

siderably weakened, perhaps removed. But as the analysis 
- shows no such saline ingredient to be present in the water, 
the objectionable properties of an excessive dose of sea-salt 
swallowed in the course of less than an hour and a half 
before breakfast, are left to act unmodified upon the coats of 
the stomach; and accordingly we find that people taking it, 
are liable to feel uncomfortable and heated about the pit of 
the stomach, and to experience a peculiar headach, under 
which I have myself suffered to a considerable degree from 
that cause. 

This headach differs from every other species of headach, 
and is much more severe and alarming, in as much as it 
seems to occupy the centre and basis of the brain, and is 
accompanied by a sensation of distension in the blood-vessels, 
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together with a feeling, that if you were to move the head 
quickly, one of the gorged blood-vessels must give way. This 
species of headach, however, is principally to be ascribed to 
the large quantity of sulphureted hydrogen gas, which in 
each prescribed dose of one half-pint of water, amounts to 
60 per cent. in the strongest well. An effect equally unsa- 
tisfactory, occasioned by the latter cause, may be noticed 
in respect to the abdominal secretions, which appear dry and 
burnt up, denoting clearly a feverish and irritated state of the 
mucous lining of the intestines. 

As to the mode of administering the water, I must ob- 
ject, with all those who are well versed in the practice of 
a mineral water treatment, to its being drunk, at one time, in 
such a quantity as I find it recommended. in this country. 
The Harrogate water, like many other mineral waters en- 
dowed with energetic properties, is an agent of mischief 
when inconsiderately prescribed. To order more as a dose 
than the stomach can digest in the course of twenty minutes, 
is to inflict injury on the patient; and the Germans, who 
limit the quantity of each draught of their waters to four 
ounces, with an interval of twenty minutes between, act 
wisely and from good experience. 

I also think that the first dose of the fetid water should be 
taken diluted with hot water of the ordinary sort, and the 
rest warmed by a mixture of the same water previously 
heated. Rather than rely on quantity for the aperient effect 
of this water, I would add to it, according to each individual 
case, that which it lacks, namely a small proportion of Glau- 
ber salts in the first glass. 

It is the same with respect to bathing in the Harrogate 
water. I have found the baths too stimulating when the water 
has been used undiluted; and in proportion as the stimula- 
tion has been great, so has the reaction been after it, when 
the blood seems to flee from the surface, to congregate in the 
centre, and to produce, at one and the same time, a great 
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sensation of heat internally, and thirst; while the surface, 
particularly of the face and extremities, is miserably chilly, 
and almost blue. 

A young lady, a patient of mine, using the baths by my 
direction at Harrogate, had found them to produce the two 
distinct effects just mentioned, up to the time of my arrival ; 
whereas by explaining to her the cause, and avoiding it by 
proper dilution, as well as by exciting a gentle glow imme- 
diately after coming out of the bath, through the usual means, 
I soon released her from all unpleasant effects. 

Mr. Richardson, on being questioned on the subject, 
assured me that the sulphur waters are excellent in vermin- 
ous disorders; and that gout, or a tendency to it, is often 
effectually checked by the same means, as well as rheu- 
matism, in its various chronic forms, and not otherwise. 

Against complaints like these, however, and for inveterate 
and the most difficult cases of cutaneous disease, Harrogate 
possesses, in my opinion, a much more powerful agent, which 
has hitherto entirely escaped the attention of the ‘profession, 
and to which I desire most emphatically to direct it—namely, 
the Mup-Batus. 

The material well calculated for that purpose is near at 
hand. Upon a high ground, a short distance from Low Harro- 
gate, in a westerly direction, is a piece of moss or bog earth, 
which has commonly but erroneously been supposed to be 
“the mother of the Harrogate waters.” The whole surface 
there, toa considerable extent, presents an extraordinary phe- 
nomenon in the physical history of the place. Deep sulphur 
wells, two or three pools of water impregnated with tannin 
and more than one saline chalybeate, as I ascertained on the 
spot by tests, dot an area of some acres, which altogether 
has the appearance of a great chemical laboratory of nature. 
Cuttings in the quaking surface at various distances, and nae 
tural denudations, have discovered the character of bog-earth, 
with its redundancy of free sulphuric acid. 
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On the margin of this curious district, a Hospital for both 
male and female patients requiring the use of the Harrogate 
waters has been erected, through the exertions of Mr. 
Richardson and a few benevolent individuals, aided by the 
liberality of the Earl of Harewood, lord of the manor, who 
has secured to the miserable objects requiring such a boon, in 
the best manner that his tenure would allow, the possession of 
_ the grant of the land he made to them, and on which the 
hospital stands. 

“T have, on my part, done my best,”” said his lordship at 
the foundation of the hospital, ‘‘ (next to alienating altogether 
the land—which I cannot do,) to make it a permanent pos- 
_ Session to the poor; and I hope I may answer for the benevo- 
lence and philanthropy of my descendants.” 

The establishment is small, but useful, and has done ante 
good. It is well managed ; butt during the season it is kept 
closed, by reasons to which I have alluded, and which are not 
creditable to the parties who impose such a condition. The 
patients supply themselves with the necessary sulphur water 
from the springs of the bog tract close at hand, which springs 
being open also to all the inhabitants, supply many of them 
and their baths with water, fetched away in appropriate vessels. 

Well then, it is this very tract of land which should supply 
the material for the mud-baths; and an intelligent, enter- 
prising person, acting under the direction of an able physician 
well versed in the theory and practice of mud-baths, as now 
greatly and most successfully used in Germany, would con- 
fer great benefit to society, and secure immense advantage | 
to himself, by the establishment at Harrogate of sulphureted 
raud-baths, like those of St. Amand in the department of the 
North in France. 

If the pedestrian from this current tract of land, extends his 
excursion further westerly, about two miles and a half, either 
along the high-road, or across an extensive boggy moor (which 
I nearly had reason to repent I had ever attempted), he will 
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reach the foot of a lofty tower, standing isolated, like a great 
beacon, rising one hundred feet, upon an extensive waste. To 
the interior of this he will be admitted through a curiously- 
wrought-iron gate, which marks the number of visiters as they 
are admitted,—and so ascend to the top; where by the help 
of twelve telescopes, there placed in the direction of radii to 
a circle, he will sweep every part of the horizon, but will look 
in vain for the two seas—the German and the Irish—the ex- 
pectation of beholding which originally induced Mr. Thom- 
son to erect this ‘‘ Observatory.” 

As proprietor of it, that gentleman has turned the building 
to account, making at least ten per cent. for his money, which 
he has taken good care to protect against any possible desire 
of appropriation on the part of the keeper (an odd character), 
by the contrivance before alluded to. 

One improvement Mr. Thomson might adopt at the sum- 
mit of his observatory—one adopted at the Belvidere of 
Neufchatel, in Switzerland, where glasses are placed to 
survey an extensive horizon of Alpine country—and which 
consists in having the names of the remarkable places to 
which the glasses are directed, and their distances, engraved on 
a brass plate fixed to the parapet beneath the glass. 

I will conclude what I have to say on the subject of the 
treatment of disease by the Harrogate waters, by stating that 
during the last season, patients afflicted with hepatic disorders, 
glandular affection, rheumatism dependent on sluggish secre- 
tions, frequent eruption of boils and other disorders, whom I 
had recommended to proceed to Harrogate, returned thence 
completely restored. 

While speaking of the treatment of diseases by the mineral 
waters of Harrogate, our mind is naturally directed to. the 

consideration of its climate and territorial aspect. Nothing 
can be purer than the air at Harrogate. Its elasticity is felt 
by every new visiter immediately on his arrival; but the 


situation is exposed to high winds, and the temperature is 
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generally low—lower by two degrees than in the town of 
Knaresborough, placed in a lower part of the valley. 

Judging from my own experience and the affirmation of 
the oldest inhabitant, or assiduous frequenters of the Spa, it 
rains, on an average, four days in the week during the sum- 
mer months; and it is seldom that the sky is perfectly free 
from lowering clouds or gloom. But as the soil is of that 
light porous limestone, which absorbs all moisture with great 
rapidity, the rain sinks speedily into the earth; and a few 
minutes after the heaviest shower, one can walk out on the 
paths and in the streets without inconvenience. 

This very quality of the soil is averse to the success of 
agriculture. There is generally a character of poverty about 
the land of the immediately surrounding districts, and there is 
no large timber. Green crops are the principal occupants of 
the land, and these do not seem to be farmed so well as in 
Northumberland and other northern counties. The charac- 
teristics of prosperity are not visible around Harrogate; and 
there is an appearance of dilapidation, more or less marked, 
even in the hedges and gates that divide the fields. 

As to the native inhabitants of this particular district of 
Yorkshire, whether of the industrious ‘or of the consuming 
classes, they are not, as in many other parts of that county, 
particularly well favoured by nature. It is seldom that 
one meets with a handsome adult woman, ora very good-look- 
ing man. This is not the district for tall life-guardsmen; yet ~ 
in children the character of their physiognomy is pleasing. 

I have dwelt more largely, perhaps, than is consistent 
with the nature of the present work, on the Spas of Harro- 
gate. But among the few really important Spas of which 
England can boast, in comparison to other countries, I hold 
Harrogate to be of such manifest superiority—indeed, I wass 
almost going tosay, uniqueness—on account of the peculiar 
nature of its waters (if properly managed), its sulphur mud, 
now first recommended, and its situation, that I felt anxious 
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to bring all its merits before the general readers more fully 
than any medical treatise had done before. It is for this 
reason that I have entered into details which the medical 
treatises I allude to could not embrace, but which, to a non- 
medical reader, are of paramount interest. 

Harrogate has the elements within itself of becoming a 
Spa of the first magnitude, even to the extent of attracting 
foreign travellers; but there is much to be done to bring it to 
that state. At present the condition of Harrogate is quite 
primitive, and as such, liable to all those impediments to 
progress which appertain to the petits pays. Hence one 
hears without surprise of the bickerings, piques, and feuds, 
between Low and High Harrogate. They of the latter envy 
those of Lower Harrogate their springs and Well, at the same 
time that they boast of their superb hotels and large establish- 
ments. But these are sneered at by the Low Harrogate people, 
who, in their turn, point to their noble pump- room, and pro- 
menades, their Crown, and their Swan. 

In Harrogate no vestige of any form of government ob- 
_ trudes itself on the notice of the stranger; and not a single 
representative of the smallest civic authority is to be found 
here, not even a guardian of the night, or a day-policeman. 
Hence encroachments on public privileges and rights not un- 
frequently are attempted; and, but for the watchfulness of 
the threatened victim, would be carried into effect. Thus, 
last year, in order to annoy the low Harrogatians, a deter- 
mination was expressed by somebody to cut down a tolerably 
fine row of beech-trees, which, at this moment, form the only 
shaded walk for visiters who are returning from the baths at 
Low Harrogate in very hot weather. The thing would have 
been done, though the timber could not have fetched at a 
sale more than a few hundred pence, and though it grows 
on crown land; when a spirited remonstrance from the Low 


Harrogate people to the board, stopped the intended act of 
vandalism. 
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If true public spirit existed between the two places, Harro- 
gate would soon rise in the scale of Spas. At present, I fear, 
from all I have gathered from the very best authority, such 
is far from being the case. Nay, it has been remarked, that 
if the dwellers of Low Harrogate project any improvement for 
the general good, in order to increase the attraction of the 
place, those of High Harrogate will not join to defray the 
expenses. | 

With the exception of one or two individuals with whom I 
conversed on the subject, and who are connected with the 
bathing establishments, J] have found very little disposition in 
the proprietors of the springs, or the permanent inhabitants, 
to effect any thing to promote the advancement of the place, 
or to make known the value of its water, together with the 
gradual though slow ameliorations that are taking place from 
year to year. They are all apathetic, and prefer to leave 
things to take their course. 

I hope they may be roused by what I have here stated, 
and by the very favourable opinion I have given of the Spa in 
general, to a more enterprising conduct. A spirited capitalist 
would find an unexplored mine of wealth in Harrogate ; 
which is not one of your ephemeral Spas, dependent on fashion. 
Its almost peculiar waters are lasting, and’ so must and will 
be their reputation. 
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Wuart are the most prominent features observable among 
the temporary inhabitants of a Spa? Idleness and want’ of 
occupation. This dolce far niente is among the very best 
auxiliaries to the mineral water, in the cure of disease. To 
cast over your shoulders all care, and turn your back on 
business, is to be half cured of your disease. But for the 
same reason ennut would soon take hold of the visiters at a 
Spa, if the twelve or fourteen waking hours daily passed at it 
were wholly unemployed. 

One of the most effectual and satisfactory, as it is also the 
easiest mode of occupying some of those hours, is by making 
excursions in the neighbourhood of the Spa. Harrogate, in 
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that respect, offers an almost endless variety of resources ; 
and the means of conveyance to some of the nearest, as well 
as the more remote objects of attraction in the country around, 
are to be found with sufficient readiness, and at a mode- 
rate charge. Carriages by the day or by the month, post- 
horses, saddle-horses, flies, gigs, and pheetons, are all to be 
had either at the principal hotels, or from some of the trades- 
men in the place, who turn livery-stable men pro tem. 

Public vehicles standing out for hire, are few and miserably 
equipped. Nothing can equal the wretched appearance, for 
example, of the donkey-pheton. Those all-enduring ani- 
mals, with their hairless hides broken to the bone, drag a 
miserable-looking carriage for one shilling per hour, and are 
seen wincing, yet still proceeding, whenever a buckle, ora 
knot in the harness, or the sharp edge of a tight trace (as 
the poor animal pulls up a hill), has eaten away the flesh ! 
The ‘ Souffrance” and ‘‘ Martyr” of the poor French voz- 
turier are not more applicable appellations of his two miser- 
able nags, than they would be to the ill-treated twin asses of 
Harrogate. 

Yet with these, or something analogous, though in genera] 
with more pretending means of conveyance, do the numerous 
dwellers for the time being at the Spa of Harrogate, spread 
themselves almost daily on all points within a circle of 
twenty miles; some beginning their excursions soon after 
breakfast, and extending the same to the utmost limit of a 
long day’s duration; while others, unwilling to lose any of 
the ‘‘ prepaid” repasts at their hotels, are satisfied with an expe- 
dition which can be compassed between luncheon and dinner. 


’ 


KNARESBOROUGH 


Is an auxiliary Spa to Harrogate, a species of suffragan water- 
ing-place, which the visiters at the latter more frequently 
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proceed to,—not because the mineral springs are at Knaresbo- 
rough,—for they lie midway between that town and Harro- 
gate,—but rather with a view to look at the castle, visit the 
shaded banks of the Nidd, and inspect the cave rendered so 
famous by the most popular novel-writer of the present day. 

Thither accordingly, like every body else, I proceeded in 
goodly company on a fine day, stopping by the way at the 
** Knaresborough Spau,” as it is now denominated, or the 
Starbeck Spau, as designated upon the map of the Forest- 
award. 

This spring, known since the beginning of the 17th century, 
had been suffered to fall into a state of dilapidation, and, 
some time after the passing of the act of inclosure of Knares- 
borough forest, was ploughed over and destroyed. Yet to 
judge by the very many publications that had appeared from 
the pen of not fewer than fourteen physicians and one learned 
prelate, its virtues and importance must have been considered 
as great during its existence. The same impression has pro- 
bably incited the inhabitants of Knaresborough to recover 
the well since; and accordingly we find that, in 1822, a 
subscription having been entered into for that purpose, the 
necessary operations were began, and the Spa was duly 
opened witha grand masonic ceremony soon after. 

The Spa consists of two distinct springs; that, the water 
of which containssulphureted hydrogen gas, being the principal . 
one. The other by the side of it, and at the distance of about 
fifteen yards to the right, is a chalybeate, and of secondary 
importance. 

The sulphur water springs from a triangular space in a 
rock, in the quantity of about one gallon in a minute, without 
any considerable variation, except during the prevalence of 
rainy or very dry weather. I found its temperature, as in the 
sulphur spring at Harrogate, to be 52°, but in very frosty 
weather, I was told, it gets aslow as 48°. It however never 
freezes. 
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The water is clear and beautifully colourless, and not by 
any means unpleasant to the taste. Being slightly impregnated 
with sulphureted gas, its odour is not so disagreeable as that 
of the Harrogate water, nor is the excessive taste of common 
salt of the latter, perceptible in the former. For both these 
reasons I should recommend it as the most proper sulphur 
water to begin with. I have prescribed it with success in 
many cases in which the stronger sulphur water of Harrogate 
had decidedly disagreed. In addition to which there are in 
the Knaresborough sulphur water larger proportions of magne- 
sian salt, according to Dr. Murray’s analysis, than in the 
water at Harrogate; acircumstance which would induce me to 
view the water as a more effectual alterative and depurative of 
the blood. The advantage also of drinking it without the aid 
of leaden-piped pumps, and in its genuine state, is not a trifling 
addition to its value. 

In order to secure this valuable spring a little stone build- 
ing was erected over it, whence the water flows into a stone’ 
bason in the centre of a square space sunken some steps all 
round, and paved. A cottage was built also near it, and a 
poor family placed in it, to wait upon the visiters who frequent 
the spring. 

But the most important step taken in regard to this 
Spa, has been the erection of some baths adjoining the 
cottage,—forming, with the latter, a very pleasing object 
externally, and constituting a very essential part of the 
establishment. 

The arrangement of these baths is creditable, though the 
space is contracted to the utmost limits of economy, and their 
number too small to satisfy the demands for them. 

My experience of these baths coincides with that expressed 
by Dr. Murray. We hold the water of this spring to be far 
preferable, in many cases of irritable diseases of the skin, to 
those of Harrogate, owing to the smaller quantity of common 
salt present in them, and the greater proportions of muriates 
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and carbonate of magnesia and lime, which give to the water 
an extreme softness and a peculiar smoothness. 

At my second visit to this Spa, for the purpose of trying 
the baths, Irmet the father of three lovely little girls who were 
covered with pustular eruptions, and had been for a month 
bathing at Low Harrogate, with a manifest increase of the 
irritation of the skin and its disease. Here, on the contrary> 
as the mother expressed it to me, in the course of only eight 
baths at the sulphur Spa, they were recovering @ vue d’eil. 
_A dashing equipage was in waiting to receive them, and I could 
not help envying the parents, as they darted up the lane 
planted with beds of flowers, which leads into the Harrogate 
and Knaresborough road, at a very short distance, the grati- 
fication they must daily experience, at the beneficial effect of 
this mineral water on their cherished children. 

In another case under my immediate care, finding the 
Montpellier baths too exciting, and the sulphur water at Low 
Harrogate too heating, I ordered my young and fair patient to 
trip it along to the Knaresborough fountain on a donkey every 
morning, and there drink of the salutary stream as well as” 
bathe in it; all of which had the most beneficial result. 

Of the chalybeate water found in the same locality and 
forming part of the Spa, I know nothing; nor do I think that 
much is recorded, or indeed that anything is done with it, 
judging from the state and appearance of the well. As a 
chalybeate nothing in the neighbourhood of Harrogate is 
better than its old Spa, already described. 

For all the measures adopted in restoring Knaresborough 
Spa to its present state of usefulness, and for having roused 
the inhabitants of that town from their previous apathy 
respecting it, the public are indebted to Mr. Calvert, of 
Knaresborough, who published, in 1836, a small historical 
and descriptive account of the Spa. Dr. Murray, also, by 
analyzing the water, contributed to give it publicity. He 
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was long resident at Knaresborough, and enjoyed the cha- 
racter of an amiable, as well as of a charitable man: 


‘* A friend to the poor, and medical guide, ’— 


as the macaronic poet, author of ‘* A Week at Harrogate,” 
has said of that excellent person, whom we shall presently 
meet again in another place, and whose testimony in favour 
of the Knaresborough sulphureted water, obtained person- 
ally from himself, has confirmed me in my opinion of its 
efficacy. 

It was supposed, at one time, by the Knaresborough 
people, that the Faculty, at Harrogate, had, from motives the 
reverse of amiable or just, spoken with derision of the Star- 
beck well; lest its reputation should endanger that of their 
own place of residence. What is meant by the Faculty 
at Harrogate I know not. At present I am acquainted with 
only one influential medical man at that Spa, whose opinion 
of its waters is generally sought for by the visiters; and he, 
I will take on myself to say, is not likely to experience any 
“feelings of jealousy against Knaresborough. Even sup- 
posing self to be (which heaven forbid it should) the ruling 
consideration of a medical man in the position of Mr. Rich- | 
ardson, the surgeon generally consulted at Harrogate, his 
recommending: visiters at that place to drink and use the 
waters of the Starbeck Spa, cannot clash with his interest or 
that of Harrogate ; since the patients, even in that case, 
would reside at the latter place, as being equally handy to 
the Starbeck spring, and far preferable, as a séjour, to 
Knaresborough. 

But such a personal consideration, 1 am convinced, would 
never enter into the mind of my medical brother just men- 
tioned ; inasmuch as.I found him to be precisely what a 
medical man at a Spa should be, namely, acquainted with 
the nature of the water, directing his patients how and when 
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to take it, and obtruding as little as possible of his own 
physic, or prescriptions upon them besides, in the same man- 
ner that medical men act at the Spas in Germany. 

It is this becoming forbearance, on his part,-—far different 
from the conduct pursued at other principal Spas in England, 
where patients are besieged and surrounded with all the 
array of medicine, and where the action of the waters is im- 
peded or interfered with, so that at last people are disgusted 
with both the place and the waters;—it is, I say, this for- 
bearance from all such intermeddling on the part of Mr. 
Richardson, that induces the large number of visiters I have 
quoted elsewhere to resort to Harrogate with confidence in its 
salutary springs. And they will continue so to resort, so 
long as no physician sets himself up in the place, to insist 
upon the frequenters of the Spa undergoing a ‘‘ preparatory 
treatment,” an ‘*‘ accompanying treatment,” and a ‘ con- 
cluding treatment;” consisting of physic, physic, physic. 
Indeed those frequenters seem to have settled the question 
for themselves ; since it appears, that of late years hardly a 
single physician has settled at Harrogate who was not glad 
to leave it again for want of occupation. When cases occur 
at that Spa which require better medical advice taan is to be 
procured there, the talented physicians of York and Leeds, 
Belcombe, Simpson, or Hunter, and from some other places 
also, are summoned for that purpose. 

The tourist who is on his way from Leeds to Ripon, pass- 
ing through Knaresborough, or the temporary dweller in 
Harrogate visiting the same place, would probably, in days 
of yore, have halted for an hour to view the scattered frag- 
ments of its fortress, its towers, and semi-round buttresses, 
or its square keep, whose extraordinary walls of twelve and 
fourteen feet thickness now serve for purposes far different 
from those of their original destination. 

From its highly elevated site upon the loftiest rock that 
hangs over the deeply-embosomed Nidd, the traveller would 
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for a moment enjoy the splendid panorama that offers itself 
to him on that spot. Or he might be satisfied with simply 
sketching an east view of the dismantled tower and dila- 
pidated arches, now falling fast into decay, but presenting a 
very picturesque group for the pencil. 

If local tradition interested him, he would penetrate into 
and examine that chapel cut out of the solid rock, exhibiting 
fantastic figures, pilasters, and niches, the patient handi- 
work of some recluse, which has been supposed to have 
sheltered St. Robert; who, by the by, must have been an 
ubiquist, as caves equally cut out of the hard rock by the 
same saint, on the brink of precipices, are to be seen in many 
parts of Germany, Salzburgh to wit. 

Or the obsetver would mount the steep cliffs near the 
picturesque low bridge over the Nidd, to admire the many 
dwellings excavated out of rocky sides, stopping at that par- 
ticular one to which the name of Fort Montacute has been 
given, and which a poor weaver and his son were sixteen 
years in completing. Or, lastly, he might proceed to the 
house beneath the cliffs, which boasts of having been the 
birth-place of that celebrated character, Mother Shipton, 
whose knowledge of futurity puzzled even the poor prelate of 
Beverley. 

All these objects of interest would the ordinary tourist to 
Knaresborough in former days stop to examine, and then pass 
on; orif he had a smattering of a naturalist about him, he 
might have extended his inquiries to, and indulged his curiosity 
in contemplating, the far-famed dropping well, which exhibits 
the paltry farce of water, highly impregnated with earthly 
particles, being transmitted, by means of concealed pipes, 
across a chasm left by the detaching of a bulky rock from the 
cliff; from the upper surface of which rock it is suffered to 
trickle down in an expanded sheet of perpendicular drops— 
depositing, in its fall, on various objects exposed to its action, 
calcareous sediments, which have been called petrifications. 
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Or, as a geologist, he would rather have been looking at that 
magnificent section of the new red sandstone supporting the 
yellow magnesian limestone, which is to be seen under the 
castle-rock near the cotton-mill, and which sandstone shortly 
after, towards the high bridge, disappears when the lime- 
stone descends to the bed of the Nidd, exhibiting, in its struc- 
ture, at a place just beneath the ancient encampment, veins 
of celestine, both blue and white, occasionally finely crys- 
tallized. 

At present, however, one object alone gives an all-absorb- 
ing interest to Knaresborough, and attracts thither, at some 
time or other, all the visiters at Harrogate, who care little or 
nothing for all the natural and artificial wonders just enume- 
rated. A common occurrence, culled out of the Knaresborough 
Newgate Calendar, has, of late years, given a degree of 
celebrity to that place, which it hardly enjoyed before the 
fervid imagination of the author of ‘“* Eugene Aram”’ clothed 
the life and death of a scamp, better educated than the com- 
monalty of rogues are in this country, with the charms of his 
inventive pen. The cave, the cave, ‘‘ St. Robert’s Cave,” is 
the watchword of the idle visiters at Harrogate, as they sit 
devising the operations for the following day, over the last 
bowl of punch at the supper-table in the long-room of the 
Crown or the Dragon. And to Knaresborough all the dispos- 
able conveyances of Harrogate are ordered for the morrow. 

Thither my merry friends, who had patiently witnessed my 
operations and inquiries at the Starbeck Spa, and whose 
company would have given interest to the intended expedi- 
tion, had none belonged to it, drove me in their carriage. In 
this we followed the example of the many; but not, I trust, 
without being duly impressed with the wholesome reflections 
which a visit to the scene of a deliberate, artfully managed, yet, 
after all, detected homicide, is apt to suggest; especially when 
that foul act has been perpetrated by an individual who, if 
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knowledge made men virtuous, ought to have been the last 
person in the world to have committed such a deed. 

Crossing the bridge over the Nidd, which, for a minor 
river, narrow and not over limpid, presents some characters of 
beauty as you look down upon it, and follow its tortuous 
stream until it is lost round the castle cliff; a short carriage 
drive brought us to a small wicker-gate, kept by an old dame, 
who readily extended her palms to receive whatever contri- 
bution the visiters felt disposed to drop into them. 

She has her story quite pat. A few ruinous steps, without 
a railing or a parapet, lead down to a platform or small ter- 
race in front of the famous Cave, which is small, not deep, 
and hollowed out of the rock. The river runs a little way be- 
low the terrace, on the margin of which a dwarf stone-wall, 
supported by the sloping green bank, has been erected. By 
this contrivance, no access can now be had to the Cave by 
the river side; nor is the spot liable to the inundations to which 
it was previously subject. 
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About the middle of this terrace, chance, a short time 
back, brought to light an excavation two feet deep, and in 
shape like the inside of a stone coffin, made in the solid rock, 
with hollows at the bottom to receive certain projecting parts of 
a human body—such a one having been found in it ina state 
of decay at the time of the discovery. In tossing up the earth, 
by which this tomb was encumbered, a small silver coin was 
brought to light, which the good old dame exhibited, but 
which none of our party could decipher, as the inscription is 
not very legible. The coin would probably have informed us 
respecting the age of this sepulture, and the name of its 
inmate. 

Had such mortal remains been discovered at the period 
when Eugene stood arraigned of murder,—no doubt he would 
have made good use of the circumstance in his extraordinary 
and very clever defence, by practically exemplifying his line 
of argument, that the bones found in St. Robert’s Cave need 
not have been those of the murdered Clark, but rather might 
have been those of some recluse anchoret who there perished 
in due course. But ‘ blood will have blood;” and Provi- 
dence willed it that the discovery which would have supplied 
an argument to the arraigned schoolmaster too strong even 
for the law to withstand (when circumstantial evidence alone 
directed the jury), and which would have snatched guilt from 
condign punishment, should not have taken place until long 
after that punishment had been inflicted, and, it 1s hoped, 
after it had time to operate salutarily by its example. 

Ever since the appearance of Bulwer’s interesting novel 
bearing the name of the culprit, public sympathy has been 
attempted to be excited in behalf of his memory. The most 
successful, clever, and highly interesting effort made to that 
effect, is that of Norrison Scatcherd, Esq., who in two well- 
written little works, full of curious details, the one entitled, 
‘‘Memoirs of the celebrated Eugene Aram,” and the other 
‘‘ Gleanings after Eugene Aram,” has endeavoured to place 
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the history of that extraordinary character (for extraordinary 
he certainly was in many respects) in its proper light, and to 
enlist the kindly feelings of his readers in behalf of his hero. 

His remarks on that interesting girl ‘‘Sally Aram,” the 
favourite and only affectionate child of Eugene, who followed 
him to Lynn, and clung to him in York Castle, whither, with 
a devotion and fidelity, characteristic of her sex where a be- 
loved object is concerned, Sally had attended her father, are 
replete with pathetic feelings. The composition does great 
credit, not only to the author’s head, but to his heart; for 
he concludes with a ‘* moral” deduced from the sad lesson he 
has composed, and does not, like a certain learned physician 
at one of the meetings of the medical section of the British 
Association, exclaim against the injustice of a sentence con- 
tended, by the latter, to have been little short of a legal 
murder. 2 

And why so? because upon a skull deemed to be that of 
Eugene Aram, upon no direct evidence whatever*—upon evi- 
dence, indeed, which Dr. Fife, of Newcastle, said to bean 
able supporter of phrenology, considered to be “ neither moral 
nor legal ”— certain particular manifestations were found 
present and others wanting! The latter reasons, which I 
perfectly well recollect being adduced emphatically at the 
time, it is but justice to add, the learned author has dis- 
claimed in his subsequent publication. But assuming even 
that the skull is genuine, and taking its phrenological deve- 
lopments to. be as there stated, no ruffian was ever more 
deservedly hung than Eugene Aram. 


* Dr. James Inglis, who so ingeniously brought forward the subject of 
Eugene Aram at the meeting in question, has since published a small 
pamphlet in corroboration of his previous statements ; in which, how: 
ever, he only reiterates the same indirect (and certainly ina court of law 


insufficient) evidence, to prove the identity of the skull exhibited at the 
meeting. 
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On our return to our respective quarters at Harrogate, we 
beheld a long cavalcade, a line of vehicles just come in from 
an excursion to that extraordinary region near Brimham, ten 
miles north-west of Harrogate, which induced the topographer 
Pennant, in 1773, to call it ‘‘ the seat of wonders,” capable 
of exciting astonishment unspeakable. 

This far famed region, which is only inferior to that curious 
and extraordinary district near Dresden, called Saxon Swit- 
zerland, so fully described in my work on ‘‘ St. Petersburg,” 
and which leaves far behind in interest the much talked of 
druidical circles of Stonehenge, on Salisbury Plain, forms 
a never failing object of attraction for the Spa-drinkers, as 
well as for strangers visiting the interesting part of Yorkshire 
in which it ts situated. 

On approaching Brimham by the Harrogate road, a scene 
presents itself, which to an unprepared traveller would appear 
almost as fantastic or of another world. Twice have I visited 
the celebrated crags on Brimham Hill, and yet the impres- 
sion of something supernatural in the whole scene—an 
impression I have scarcely received in any of the many roman- 
tic regions of the continent I lately visited—an impression 
too, against which as a mere geologist I ought to have been 
proof—continues fresh and vivid on my mind. 

For the first acquaintance with this locality I am indebted to 
one of those rapid rides of twelve miles and back, intended to 
digest a luncheon and prepare for dinner, which a certain 
great judge of the land, remarkable for amenity of manners 
and a good heart, strong health, and a still stronger mind, 
proposes as a sport to his fellow visiters enjoying the hospi- 
tality of Studely. Itis some years ago that after a ride from 
the latter domain—a ride rendered most agreeable by his 
powers of conversation—that excellent person first plunged 
me, totally unprepared by reading or verbal information, into 
the very centre of what I thought looked like a dilapidated 


city, of Babylonian origin. A second and arecent visit of two 
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weeks to the same hospitable mansion, affording me an op- 
portunity of again beholding that region, I rode thither at 
leisure, on one of those brilliant days which seem appropriated 
purposely to enjoy the beauties of Yorkshire. 

My direction from Studely was south-west, on the Pately- 
bridge road.’ Having reached Grantley lodge, within which a 
broad canal, with a sweep of lofty trees on one of its gently 
curved banks, marks the avenue to the hall of the Nortons, 
the road creeps over a very steep hill, from the summit of 
which a picturesque peep of Grantley Park is obtained. 
From Studely to this point, the country exhibits a most beau- 
tiful and varied prospect of undulating grounds all the way. 
A mile farther, however, after ascending another hill, the 
first sight is caught of the great ‘‘ Muir,” north-by-east ; 
and for a wide circle thence, eastwards, all seems desolate 
and barren. 

Anon, some pretty patches of well cultivated ground in the 
lowlands come to relieve the scene of sameness. But all 
traces of the rich, luxuriant, and cultivated part of the country, 
is left behind, on progressing towards the seventh mile- 
stone, being shut out by the high ground I had been descend- 
ing to reach the Fellbech houses. In all directions, around 
these insulated humble dwellings, naught is seen but bleak 
plateaux of the same great moor, one placed lower than the 
other, to an almost interminable extent northwards. The 
bright yellow and sandy carriage-road alone, shining across the 
bleak and brown surface, in a descending and waiving line, 
breaks the monotony of the scene, and is observed tapering in 
breadth as it proceeds farthest, until it fades in the horizon 
formed by ranges of blue hills. A finger-post at this mile- 
stone points to the road on the left, leading to the crags, or 
nooks, as they are called by the country people. 
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There they stand before me, those mighty stones, of forms 
the most singular, to which various appellations have been 
given, as they were supposed to resemble natural or artificial 
objects, and many of them of most stupendous size. A mile 
yet divides them from the summit of a steep hill, in the car- 
tiage-road (lately widened and much improved), on which 
I halted to hail their first appearance ; and yet they seem to 
be within reach of the out-stretched arm. 

On the top, and on its margins, and down its sides, the 
Brimham hill bristles with huge projecting masses of rocks. It 
looks like the seat of an ancient castle of giants; one (the 
Idol) rock prominently conspicuous ; the others planted here 
and there around, like watchful deities of minor rank, to 
guard their chief. 

The western sun, which was darting its horizontal rays on 
many parts visible from where I stood, darkened by contrast 
those whose aspect did not admit of being lighted up by the 
glorious planet. A gale portending the approaching equinox, 
{it was September,) had just set in, and whistling dismally 
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through the crags, swept along the bleak and dark surface all 
around, like the waves of the dead sea. 

The carriage-road winds round the base of the hill, and 
during fine weather, I should say, may be very passable ; 
and horse-bridle paths on the acclivities are innumerable. 
After many windings, the carriage-road reaches and stops in 
front of a house erected about a half century ago by the 
late Lord Grantley, for the accommodation of visiters. Its 
aspect is turned to the south, and being also placed on the 
most elevated pinnacle of the hill, it looks surrounded by 
the mighty masses of gritstone that are scattered in all 
directions, but more extensively in that of the east. From 
its upper windows a magnificent view of an extensive and rich 
country is seen. 

To one who follows and listens to the guides in exploring 
this curious region, the whole scene is puzzling ; but when 
we examine it minutely we can easily discern that the hill on 
which the scattered masses appear, is an elevated stratum of 
sandrock, the composition of which varies, from a fine sand, 
yellow and grey, to a coarse gravel intermixed with rounded 
and crystalline pebbles. In some parts the material seems of 
a looser and more friable texture. The most prevailing line 
of stratification is with a dip south-south-east on the one side, 
and north-north-west, and even west-north-west, on the other 
side of the hill. In this respect whole lines of consistent 
strata may be traced, separated here and there by vertical 
fissures more or less important, splitting the general mass 
into so many insulated pillars. These having subsequently 
by the action of air and water, and more especially by frost 
aud the frequent exposure to storms of wind that visit them, 
been worn down at their edges, bases, and summits, but most 
commonly parallel to their stratification, have gradualty 
assumed shapes the most fantastical. | 

In some parts large masses of the grit having been deprived 
of their support, by the wearing away of their bases, formed by 
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some horizontal fracture at considerable elevation from the 
ground, became ill-balanced, and were hurled down to an 
inclined, an upright, or a prostrate position. The rocking- 
stones found on this hill are certainly nothing but the fortui- 
tous result of such operations as these; while the same 
agents scooped out those mystical wells and hollows on the 
top surface of some two or three of the rocks, to which the 
guide ascribes so much importance. 

Balderstones, so produced, are to be seen spread on the 
east declivity to a great distance, as well as among the vari- 
ously shaped and figured remains. These remains are not 
like those of the pillars of carbonated lime on the banks of 
Saxon Elbe, but more grotesque and various, from the more 
easily destructive action of air and water on these less compact 

materials. | 

The scene altogether is grand and imposing ; and invested 
as ithas been with a religious origin and supposed supersti- 
tious rites, it becomes doubly interesting. That druidical 
priests should have taken advantage of such mighty remains 
and geological accidents is no wonder. In the various shapes 
of the rocks they saw the figures of their Gods. In the 
trembling condition of some of the masses, not yet precipi- 
tated from their nicely balanced position, they found a rea- 
son for ascribing miracles to their idols. In the perforations 
made through the coarse masses by natural causes, and in 
the fissures due to the same, when the gale whistled through 
them at particular times of the month, and at particular hours 
of the day, they might pretend to behold the sacred organs by 
which their deities communed with them. 

But that these priests should have fashioned this gigantic 
theatre for religious purposes, no one will venture to assert. 
In no part whatever of the entire scene did I see the hand of 
man; neither does it seem necessary that, for all the objects 
of superstition, those crafty religionists should have re- 
quired any effort of their own to shape these mighty and 
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singular wonders of the spot into more supernatural per- 
formances. 

From these silent tokens of primitive ages, turn we our 
looks towards the gay and noisy groups just landed on the 
little platform in front and a little below the One-house, from 
every species of vehicles, and from the back of every riding 
quadruped. They come hither from Harrogate, and instantly 
place themselves, with submissive discipline, under the guid- 
ance of Richard Weatherhead, the happy successor of the late 
husband of our buxom and pert landlady, who, with her 
hand, bestowed on Richard the right of conducting the com- 
pany through the mazes of Brimham hill. The latelord had 
been an inhabitant’ and custos rotulorum of this desolate 
scene for nearly seventy years ; inhabiting, at first, a, miserable 
hut, and next, the present house of refuge, as it would be 
called on the alps summit, during the rest of his life, in 
winter as well as summer. 

As I stood watching on the threshold of this asylum, I be- 
held the numerous wanderers, threading in long lines of 
variegated dresses, with black, brown, and white hats, and 
yellow bonnets, the intricate ways of the hill’s declivities; 
meandering among the rocks; now suddenly lost to view as a 
black mass of gritstone intervened between us, or as they 
sunk into a lower path; and again appearing, all at once, 
as they mounted arising bank, or climbed over a rock. Some 
seemed boisterous and inspired by the scene; others looked 
agast, and listened to the explanations of the guide with 
amazement; while most of them, mouton-like, followed in the 
wake of the rest, merely because they had come to see ‘‘ the 
Nooks.” In this number it was easily to discern some young 
couples, who instinctively went along with the general pro- 
cession, without caring for the objects of it, more occu- 
pied with themselves, and with improving their casual 
acquaintance, made at the last night’s ball at the Crown. 

In this diorama of moving figures, Richard, like a magician 
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with his short wand, was seen to skip from rock to rock, ad- 
dressing from his elevated stations the company, by explain- 
ing to them the miracles of druidicalf anatics; ‘‘the lover’s 
leap,” and ‘the rocking stone ;” and then scampering, like 
a mountain hind, from one raised platform to the next, he 
seemed to be glibly repeating the same long list of names and 
appellations given to the single stones, or groups of stones, 
for the edification of his hearers. 

Here he points his finger upwards to the round head of a 
tock, the celebrated ‘‘ Idol Rock,” nineteen feet in height, 
and forty-six in circumference, which stands on so small a 
pedestal, that, at first view, the beholder is inclined to con- 
sider the whole a deception. Anon, and he is mounted on 
‘“‘the Pulpit rock,” resting his hand on “the Parson’s head ;”’ 
and presently applying the whole weight of his person to the 
edge of a table rock, suspended on a nearly pointed pivot, 
and over which he strides, Richard sets the whole mass in 
motion; concluding with ‘‘ Now ladies and gents, I have 
shown you all that is worth seeing, and you may now take 
your pleasure, for nothing all over the place.” 

And sure enough the company take their pleasure, some of 
them picknicking under the ‘‘ Oyster-shell rock,” or between 
<‘the Baboon’s and the Serpent’s head rocks ;” while others, 
returning to the house, set about finishing their frugal repast, 
and drain to the very dregs their ginger beer bottles, the only 
liquor allowed in these regions. 

The prospect I beheld in various directions from my station, 
and the contrast between the fine country north-east and 
south-east of the hill, and the bleak moors, around the crags 
and down the slopes, are singular and striking. 

I did not ascend any of the rocking-stones, from whence 
the view is said to be of the most extensive description, 
comprising the lofty towers of York Cathedral, the dusky 
outline of the Yorkshire Wolds , with the Hambleton Hills to 
the east, and far away to the north, Hackfall (another of the 
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objects of attraction within reach of the Harrogate visiters), 
Marsham, and an extent of country stretching to the foot of 
Roseberry Topping, in Cleveland. | 

This centre of a vast moor-land, covered with a fragrant 
hether, had often, it seems, been converted into a “ house of 
recovery” for all the industrious bees from the neighbouring 
towns and villages. Dining, some months after my visit to 
Brimham hill, with the Reverend Dr. — , a prebendary of 
Peterborough Cathedral, he informed me that many years be- 
fore, while visiting the crags, he had noticed a great number of 
bee-hives, which the old guide assured him were annually sent 
to him from all parts, to pass the two summer months of July 
and August, during which he lodged and boarded the indus- 
trious insects, giving them house-room and the full range of 
his moorish possessions. From their marauding expeditions 
his busy winged protégés returned with their honey charged 
with the aroma and fragrance of the heath. 

Richard at length having saddled my horse, which had 
been browsing in the rear of the house, I was preparing to 
quit, when the front steps were suddenly obstructed by a 
group of four smart belles and a beau, just landed with a pa 
and ama, (owners of B hall, a few miles distant,) from 
a brilliant landau drawn by four bays in silver harness. This 
startling equipage for such a region, with its outriders and 
postillions in sky-blue and jocky-caps of the same, had been 
seen for some time winding up the rugged way, and finally 
halting in the flat below. 

As the party rushed past me, with looks and the air of pro- 
tection, to reach the book of arrivals, on which one of the fair 
white gloved hands inscribed the title and appellation of the 
_ two elders, together with the euphonous names of Miss and 
the Misses Jemima, Wilhelmina, and Dorothea—they hap- 
pened to disturb the equilibrium of an enormously fat 
person, ‘‘a very Lambert,” who was at the time filling the 
whole entrance door with his bulk, tottering like a rocking- 
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stone, from the effects of frequent application of his wife’s 
bottle of comfort to his lips. The slight concussion was too 
much for him, and down he went, barrel fashion, rolling again 
and again over the inclined slope, till his ulterior revolutions 
were checked by the thick stump of a friendly shrub, against 
which he pitched with a jerk that made his paunch resound 
like the belly of the Trojan horse when struck by the spear 
of Laocoon. 

His dear rib, a most worthy pendant, who had shortly 
before cautiously descended the steep brow of the hill, to 
stow the remnants of their pic-nic into the sociable (or 
‘‘ sousable,” as I heard an old lady once call these leather- 
curtained cars for four) in which they had come hither; 
hearing the well-known voice uttering a cry of distress, 
turned suddenly round to whence it came, knocked the 
heavy bundle of fragzles out of her own hands by coming in 
contact with the tattered carcase of the little driver of their 
vehicle, and he in his turn fell sprawling on the ground, 
cutting his nose against the newly-made fragments of 
‘smashed crockery. In the midst of the general merriment 
excited by this scene, I spurred on my hack, and was presently 
lost among the mazes of the Stony Forest. 


ALDFIELD SPA. 


Returning to whence I came, Studely-park, Aldfield Spa 
lay in my way, and thither I directed my steps, to examine 
more minutely that sulphur-spring, which I had visited on 
a former occasion with less attention. As I rode along a 
private road in an eastward direction towards Aldfield, when 
about a mile north of Brimham-hill, and while following the 
edge of a rising ground, which appeared to be an offshoot 
from it, I noticed a strong illustration of the correctness of 
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my view respecting the geological origin of the crags, in some 
denuded strata of the same grit of which those crags are 
formed, having the same dip, and exhibiting in certain parts 
above the surface of what is now cultivated ground, portions 
of the rock as fantastically carved out by time and weather 
as any among the Nooks. Indeed on looking into several of 
the working quarries which I passed on the road, I saw a con- 
firmation of that view, in the existence of the selfsame grit in 
them, with a precisely similar inclination of the visible strata 
of that rock of which the entire district seems formed. 

Aldfield Spa is found in a sequestered part of the valley of 
the Skell, called the “‘Spa Gill,” about a mile and a half 
westward of Fountain’s Abbey ; .from which there isa pretty 
footpath to the spring; the latter being accessible also by a 
high road through the village of Aldfield. By the kind per- 
‘mission of my Lord de Grey, on whose property the well is, 
people from all parts are allowed to have access to the spring 
at all times, and to make use of the water. He has also per- 
mitted a room in an adjoining cottage to be fitted up with 
the necessary conveniences for either a warm or acold bath of 
the mineral water; and has appointed a goodly dame at the 
cottage, to attend and perform all such services as the use of 
the water may require. - 

The well in every way resembles the principal one found 
on the bog lands above Low Harrogate, being rudely-covered 
over, and sheltered, except in front, by upright and horizontal 
flagstones. The water. remains constantly level with the 
upper part of the well, at a depth of four or five inches, 
above which it is allowed to flow out by a discharging-pipe, 
which conveys it down astream-way, close by. A stone hol- 
lowed out in the centre, and the hollow bored with a round 
aperture about eight inches in diameter, permits the water to 
surge from the rock underneath, accompanied by a succes- 
sion of little air-bubbles every two or three minutes. 

The water is transparent and colourless. It has a tem- 
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perature of 52° Fahr., a temperature I found to appertain to 
all the rocky-sulphur springs in Yorkshire. No air-bubbles 
rise from the bottom of the glass, nor do any appear adhering 
to its inner surface after the water has been suffered to rest 
awhile. The taste is one of pleasing freshness, though rather 
soft. It is almost wholly free from the peculiar flavour of 
strong saline waters, and the smell and taste of the sul- 
phuretted gas present are akin to those of the mildest of the 
Harrogate waters. 

I drank several glasses of the water on more than one 
occasion, and applied the ordinary tests at the spring, to 
ascertain the principal ‘components of it, and which seem to 
be somewhat analogous to those of Harrogate; holding a 
middle rank between the sulphuretted water of that place 
and Knaresborough. The water is not aperient without the 
addition of a quarter of an ounce of some neutral salt. 
Epsom salts is what is added here, in which the people are 
wrong. The eases of recovery from disease by the Aldfield 
Spa, which the good woman of the cottage remembers, 
among the many patients who have applied to the well since_ 
she has been in charge of it, are very numerous, and one can- 
not but believe her. 

The situation of the spring is pleasing, but not of a romantic 
character. It is a purely sequestered and rural spot, the 
valley of the Skell being here smiling, and not imposing as at 
Makershaw, another part of the same dale. To the neigh- 
bouring countrymen and their families, the facility of pro- 
curing a natural medicinal agent of this desciption is a boon 
for which they cannot be sufficiently thankful. 
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CHAPTER X. 


ENVIRONS OF HARROGATE CONTINUED. 


Town and Country—Country Mansions and Town Residences—In wha 
France differs from England—Studely Royal—Park and Gardens— 
FounTain’s Appey— View of the Ruins at Sunrise and Sunset-—Moon- 
light—Solemn Echo—Prout and Stanfield—Riron Minster—Sin- 
gular Deformity—Recent Embellishments and Disfigurements—The 
Funerat—Impressive Ceremony-—The Requiem—Protestant and Ca- 
tholic doctrine of a Future Life—Burial—The Bong-novse—The new 
Prelate of Ripon—Ripon Palace—The Mistress of Studely—NewsBy 
Hatt—The Barberini Venus. 


Tue French tourist who observed that, ‘‘ C’est ad la cam- 
pagne qu’on voit les Anglais,” said truly. He alluded to 
the upper classes of society, and meant to contrast the com- 
paratively insignificant mode in which they display their own 
importance and wealth in the capital, with the pomp and 
splendour they exhibit at their seats and ancestral mansions 
in the country. 

The aristocrat of the English commonwealth, and the 
opulent commoner who is descended from a long line of an- 
cestors, take a pride in maintaining intact, as transmitted to 
them, the species of seigneurie or independent domain, with 
its manorial dwelling—be it magnificent or unpretending—by 
which their individual rank and station in society seems 
marked and distinguished, and through which they can 
attract and command in their immediate neighbourhood, an 
obsequiousness bordering almost on vassalage. 
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This keeping up of a certain prestige in the particular 
district which, from long location of the family in it, has 
become almost patrimonial, has, moreover, certain solid and 
real advantages, such as an Englishman alone can appre- 
ciate, and knows how to turn to account in forwarding his 
own or his family’s worldly interest. Hence, the mainte- 
nance of all those splendid country residences which dot the 
fair surface of England, and which so much struck the 
French traveller, as well as the pompous style of living dis- 
played in them, are both necessary, to satisfy family pride 
and family interest ; and as those two motives are not likely 
ever to fade, so are the means by which they are gratified 
likely to remain for ever. 

In the vast capital of this empire the vortex of society is 
so wide-mouthed and rapid, that whoever approaches it must 
submit to be dragged within its all-absorbing eddy, nor hope 
to be able to keep aloof and on its margin, conspicuously 
grand, and exempt from the all-extinguishing effect of the 
whirlpool. People are conscious of this striking character- 
istic of London; and hence no attempt is made, even by the 
wealthiest individuals, or the more noble in society, to set up, 
by the same means which serve in the provinces, any claim 
to seignorial importance. We find therefore in London (few 
exceptions indeed being made) no palaces and imposing 
mansions standing out of the common rows, terraces, and 
squares—no great train of domestics—no_ extraordinary 
equipages, reminding one of a princely retinue—no greater 
display of banquets and brilliant assemblies in one particular 
house than in five hundred others—finally, no exercise of that 
splendid and extensive hospitality among the great which Is 
especially conspicuous among them in the country, even to 
ostentation. Nothing of this will the stranger who has just 
witnessed it all, and probably partaken of it in the provinces, 
notice in the capital. London is only a temporary pied a terre 
for the great—a spot to transact business in—including that 
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keeping before the public—a place to watch and be watched 
in, for particular purposes during a certain definite period— 
a locality in fine suited to recruit faded influences and shore 
up the tottering interest of dynasties. 

The country is the genuine theatre for the display of 
grandeur for the support of privileges, for the upholding of 
family importance ; and hence it is that, ‘1’ Anglais doit étre 
vu en Sa maison de campagne.” 

The upper classes in England may be said to stand in the 
same relation between town and country, that the real Rus- 
sian noblemen stand between Moscow and the Imperial 
Residence, as St. Petersburgh is called. Whoever desires to 
form an adequate idea of the wealth, pomp, and power of a 
Russian Boyard, must view him at Moscow, not at St. 
Petersburgh. 

In this respect France differs from England as the poles 
differ. Paris is France, and les provinces, nothing. The 
illustrious who lives en prince in the capital—even the 
pompous ‘“‘ ministre d’Etat,” who temporarily dwells in the 
gilded and almost royal saloons of the hétel du ministére— 
displays therein all that ‘‘ les grands” of France can display 
in this world. You must not visit them at their ‘‘ chdteaux” 
in the country. There, all prestige has vanished, and Mons. 
Thiers even is no more than one of the Tiers-etat. 

My return to Studely Royal from the little expedition 
mentioned in my last chapter, and my residence of many 
days, on that as well as on a former occasion, under its hos- 
pitable roof, suggested the preceding train of reflections. 
But even the sight of that domain, truly denominated royal, 
would not alone have warranted the remarks just made on the 
condition of high English society in the country. Good fortune 
has furnished me with many more striking examples of the 
general application and truth of my remarks. Whether 
as a simple stranger, permitted to view those very mansions 
and country seats to which I refer, or as a guest invited to 
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some of them to witness and partake of their inward and 
domestic comforts and splendour,—TI have had opportunities 
sufficient to enable me to subscribe to the opinion expressed 
by my French traveller, repeated by myself, and entertained 
by so many people, that it has at last become almost 
trite. 

The hundreds who daily flock from Harrogate to the ex- 
tensive and magnificent grounds of Studely, and are suf- 
fered by the kind permission of the amiable mistress to 
wander through every part of them, and who hardly expect 
the amazement they will experience at the sight of Fountain’s 
Abbey, forming part of these grounds—such visiters, I say, 
will partake in the opinion in question, and admit that pri- 
vate individuals need not, in this country, envy the sovereign 
his royal domain, his parks, or his pleasure grounds. 

Often have I bent my way to the great entrance into the 
grounds of Studely from the mansion, by the door of its 
most superb banquetting-hall, through the dressed flower- 
garden divided into innumerable beds of gaudy and showy 
plants, following an avenue of venerable oak trees, the 
youngest of which reckons a century, and still further on a 
stately aisle of lofty pillar-like beech trees, which seemed to 
direct the steps of the pedestrian, until at last I reached the 
principal lodge, where twenty or more carriages of every 
form and colour stood waiting, unhorsed, for the return of 
those parties they had deposited from Harrogate in the 
morning, and which were now rambling within the grédle in 
all directions. 

Ihave seen many of the groups, lost in ecstasy and admi- 
ration, admit that of all the excursions which their temporary 
séjour at the ‘“‘ genuine spa” had enabled them to make, this 
was the most “surpassing strange’ and imposing. They 
would often linger with unsated curiosity before the temples 
—the cascades—the canal—the statues—the splendid banks 
of laurel—the lakes—the river—and lastly the holy shrine of 
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our Lady of Fountains; they would cling to the latter and 
its glorious accessories and appurtenances ; nor could the ap- 
proaching feeling of hunger, after a ramble of many hours, 
recal them to the appointed time of the projected pic-nic in 
one of the pavillions placed on the border of the outer lake, 
wherein such repasts are permitted to the visiters, by the 
kind proprietess. 

Of such parties I have met in one day, when the fineness 
of the weather tempted people abroad, as many as ten and 
twelve and they each of them were numerous. Every party 
had a conductor, who, taking charge of them from the 
very threshold within the great iron-gate, escorts them all the 
time, explaining every thing as he goes along the many 
and varied walks, and through labyrinths, journeying between 
walls of yew trees, luxuriant laurels, hollies and evergreens of 
every kind, and passing by many plantations that cover the 
hills as well as the plain, until they arrive at the Italian divi- 
sion of the gardens, and so on to the celebrated ruins of 
Fountain’s Abbey, the Mecca of every pilgrim who is attracted 
to the spot, and one suited to attract even those from a 
greater distance who have not the excuse of being at Har- 
rogate. 

This is the gigantic feature and the pride of Studely. 
Where is the spot in Europe, be it fashioned by unbounded 
power or incalculable wealth—by taste, the handmaid of the 
arts, or by mere seignorial pride, destined to serve as the 
country residence of a sovereign—on which we shall find, ‘as 
part of the pleasure-grounds, the most magnificent remains 
of a most magnificent abbey, left standing for centuries, 
in the picturesque condition of ruinous integrity? Let 
. Bolton, Kirkstall, Rivaulx, Glastonbury, and Tintern Ab- 
beys claim each their individual superiority ;. but never 
shall the palm be wrested from Fountains’ ; which, equal in ar- 
chitectural beauty, pictorial preservation, and in extent also 
to some of them, and superior to others—outstrips them all 
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in being surrounded by an extent of park and_pleasure- 
grounds in character, which none of the other abbatial re- 
mains can boast of—Bolton excepted. 

But it is not merely as a vast extent of pleasure-grounds, 
equal, if not superior to Windsor Park and gardens, to the 
Giardini Boboli, to the Lustgarten of Schweitzinger, or to 
the groves of Nymphenburg near Munich,. that Studely is 
to be viewed. In many of those princely domains, art has 
done more than nature. The earth has been tortured into 
many fantastic ways; hillocks have been raised on plains, to 
give undulation to the ground; rocks have been manu- 
factured, and covered with every possible vegetable produc- 
tion; dales have been dug out, and water made to run at the 
bottom of them. But here is Studely: it is hills as ancient 
as the universe that we behold, springing up into the air 
some hundreds of feet, clad to their summits with forests 
coeval with William of Normandy; it is the precipitous 
descents into dells, bathed by a classic river sang by Spen- 
ser; it is ravines cleft by diluvial torrents, and a succession 
of valleys, of which that of Makershaw alone measures 
some miles in extent. It is such features as these, in fine, 
placed within a ring-fenced area, that would occupy a tra- 
veller on a goodly horse in exploring it, from sunrise to 
noon, and thence to the hour of declining day, which 
entitle Studely to be considered ‘‘an unrivalled territory.” 

Coming to sober prose,—what a magnificent sight does not 
the endless variety of forest trees, indigenous as well as 
exotic, offer, which are to be found in all directions in 
Studely grounds? A few years back Mrs. Lawrence em- 
ployed an artist of merit in designing fac-similes of the prin- 
cipal trees in the park and pleasure-grounds. ‘The trees 
were measured at the same time, and represented in pencil- 
drawings of the folio size, and are true portraits. Mr. 
Jukes, the artist, was engaged five months in his work, and 
as it was during the winter principally that he designed the 
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trees, they are of course leafless, except the firs and 
spruce.* ( 

Fountain’s Abbey has engaged the pen as well as the pen- 
cil of many eminent persons, and needs not my poor descrip- 
tion in this place. Yet as a noble monument of gothic art,’ 
and as aremembrancer of times singularly romantic in the 
history of England, every visiter possessing a soul will be apt 
to view it with feelings such as no description or drawing can 
do justice to. The time of day, too, at which these noble 
ruins are seen, invest them with different interest. The 
early morn, just as the sun darts its first rays from over the 
summit of the lofty wooded hill that faces the abbey, 
where the deep and straight valley, in which the ruins lay 
imbosomed, prepares to bend, and the river expands into a 
semicircular lake, gives to the scene a mellowness which 
gradually vanishes as the meridian sun covers the whole of 
the ruins with a flood of light. 

At eve,seen from the banks of the Skell, seated under a clump 
of trees on one of the benches purposely placed there to enjoy 
it, at the distance of about the eighth of a mile in a straight 
line, the spectacle is of a more sombre cast. The sun, setting 
behind the ruins, throws out in dark shadows against the 


* It will not be altogether uninteresting to enumerate a few of the 
most remarkable trees in question, as a matter of curiosity and com- 
parison with other places. A Spanish chesnut 112 feet high and 22 feet 
in girth. Another 89 feet high, 12 feet in girth. A Lime-tree, 101 feet 
high, 17 feet 3 inches in girth. Beech, 114 feet 6 inches high, 22 feet 
in girth. Ash, 104 feet high, 20 feet in girth. Three oaks nearly 90 
feet high, and 24 feet in girth. Another (oak sessiliflora) one hundred 
and eighteen feet high, and 33 feet in girth, divided into five principal 
‘ upright stems! Alpine fir, 130 feet high, and 20 in girth. A black 
American spruce, 121 feet high, 9 feet 11 inches in girth. A silver fir, 
- 96 feet high, with a girth of nearly 11 feet, and a spread near the ground 
of 50 feet. A sycamore, 100 feet high. A Dutch elm, 95 feet, and an 
English elm 108 feet high, with 26 feet 8 inches in girth, and fifteen 
principal upright stems ;—and sic de ceteris, 
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firmament, the outlines of this massive structure, and serves 
to carve, like a fine embroidery on the gilded sky seen 
through them, the open traceries of the upper casements in 
the tower. Thrice have I seen with enchantment this touch- 
ing scene, which is rendered still more impressive by the 
surrounding forested hills, the noisy rippling of the Skell, 
and the warbling of many birds bidding adieu to departing 
day. 

Still the most imposing view of these ruins, I must contend, 
is by the light of a full moon. During a sojourn of two 
weeks at Studely last summer, the facility of a passe par- 
tout-key given to her guests by the amiable hostess, tempted 
me to frequent rambles through that enchanted region. 
An expedition even at midnight to the Shrine of Fountains 
is by no means of rare occurrence with the company staying 
in the house. It is one, at all events, which many would 
compound to travel some hundreds of miles to partake in, 
and of which I myself partook more than once. 

“Never can the solemnity of the scene (as I once before 
stated in another publication), be effaced from my memory. 
There lay the towering and multi-shaped pile, swelled into 
larger dimensions by the illumined atmosphere of night, 
quietly reposing in a vast lake of moonlight. Now and 
anon some of its noble parts would be suddenly snatched 
from our view, by a solitary black cloud scudding before the 
westerly gale, and passing between the moon and this grand 
theatre of wonders. But the cloud disappeared quickly 
over the top of the surrounding hill, and all was brilliancy 
again. The stillness too of such a night-scene had its pe- 
culiar effect on the beholder, different from what we ex- 
perience at the calm silence which pervades this secluded 
spot even at midday. Of such stirring nature is the sun’s 
light, that it can hardly be associated with silence. It is a 
clamorous, it is a life-giving light. -That which the moon 
sheds, on the contrary, seems to command stillness: it is, in 

tae 
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fact, silence itself—it is the grave. Its tranquillity is catch- 
ing, and the soothing influence that attends it, steals upon us 
unawares, and seems to lull, for a time at least, every pas- 
sion within our troubled bosoms. 

The breeze that moved the occasional cloud before it on 
that night, kept playing with the top branches of the tall 
cedars planted on the highest pinnacles of the adjoining 
hills, and shook, with a hissing moan, the dark boughs of 
‘the Seven Sisters”—yew-trees said to have been planted 
by the founders of the abbey. These murmurs, mingled 
with the babbling noise of the Skell, that sparkled in the 
moonshine, 


‘‘ Like woven sounds of stream and breezes,” 


scarcely interrupted the general harmony of these silent 
regions, where , : 


‘« The dead are sleeping in their sepulchres, 
And mouldering as they sleep.” 


Their voices we evoked from their tombs, within the 
lengthened and gloomy cloisters, as one moonlight night, 
accompanied by two or three fellow guests at Studely, whose 
acquaintance one remembers with pleasure,—we all stood sur- 
veying the mysterious pile. Ensconced within an elliptical 
niche, scooped out of a huge’ jutting gritstone-rock, that 
forms part of a high hill near the left margin of the river, 
and at the distance of a few hundred yards, with our faces 
turned to the ruins, we roused the sleeping genii of the 
place with our loud interrogatories, and every word of ours 
_. was heard most distinctly repeated withen the ruins, though 
in an altered and generally a louder echo. When two of us 
sang first and second, and followed each other as in a canon, 
the effect was both singular and pleasing. 

The question of selecting proper building materials for the 
new Houses of Parliament, was just then under considera- 
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tion; and a commission was travelling over the country to 
inspect quarries, examine churches, and other old public 
buildings, and make-a choice of a proper stone for the re- 
quired object. I know not whether the said commissioners did 
or did not take pains with Fountain’s Abbey. Its structure 
merited attention, which must have been but superficially be- 
stowed, if it be true that they have reported Fountain’s Ab- 
bey as one of the sandstone edifices ‘‘ in an advanced state 
of decomposition.” 

_ On examining it, I find that several varieties of sandstone 
have been employed : some having fine crystals, and very 
minute sand in their composition; while others, on the con- 
trary, have large grains of quartz and nodules. Here and 
there a regular bit of compact fiint-stone is to be met with. 
The calcareous stone is chiefly of the magnesian kind, and a 
calciferous grit has been employed likewise. Fragments of 
each of these, as if they had been the rubble left in the 
quarries after the working of the stones, have been used to 
fill up large spaces between the inner and outer faces of 
many of the walls in the less important parts of the building. 

In the neighbouring valley, strata of all these modifications 
of calcareous grits are to be seen, which have evidently been 
worked for the building; and to judge by the state of in- 
tegrity of surface in most of its parts, one cannot deny that 
the choice of materials made by the monks was highly 
judicious. 

We often wonder where Prout and Stanfield could have 
found the many glaring tints with which they colour their 
buildings. In these remains of the abbey the truth of their 
selection is beautifully and most picturesquely illustrated, 
and every tint of the most gaudy description may be seen here. 
The surface of an inside wall of a square department adjoin- 
ing the long cloisters, and to the east of them, open to the 
heavens above, and hardly protected by small arches spring- 
ing from corbels, exhibited at my visit almost every colour on 


\ 
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a painter’s pallette, the pure effect of lichens. The lilac, the 
chrome-yellow, the iron-red, the deep orange, and the green- 
ish and bluish tints, were all strongly visible on this multi- 
tinted wall, and contrasted pleasingly with the natural 
colour of the stone, which is of a creamy yellow. In some 
few places a lichen nearly of a pearly white came in, in 
patches, to harmonize with the rest. 

It is not otherwise with the south side of the great quad- 
rangle, a most exquisite piece of gothic structure, with a noble 
arched door in the centre leading to the Refectory. The 
upper or first story of the latter, particularly the wide and 
centre pier supported by the arched door is tinted by similar 
causes in the manner just described, and produces a most 
beautiful effect. None is a more skilful painter than Nature. 

The visiter at Harrogate, whose curiosity is not already 
satisfied with the various objects I have enumerated,—placed, 
as it were, within reach of his head quarters, purposely to 
aid the salutary effects of the Spa, by furnishing him with 
agreeable and instructive recreation,—will find many more 
besides to occupy his attention. That romantic region, 
Hackfall, to which so many equestrian parties direct their 
steps,—Ripley Castle, with Sir William Ingilby’s extensive 
gardens, greenhouses, and a pinery excelled nowhere in 
the north of England,—also Almais Cliff,—and the Armida 
gardens of Swinton, presided over by the amiable heiress of that 
domain ; and perhaps even Bolton Priory ;—those will furnish 
occupation for many aday. And after all, the visiter may 
feel that something yet remains undone, if he performs not his 
devotion within the great sanctuary of Ripon, its massive and 
unostentatious Minster. The recent elevation to episcopal 
rank of that cathedral, has invested it with an importance 
which it probably possesses not intrinsically. 

The first thing that strikes the beholder on entering Ripon 
Cathedral, is the unusual shortness of its nave, as compared 
with those of Lincoln and York. The distance between the 
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central west door, to between the pillars which support the 
west arch of the square transept, or St. Wilfrid’s Tower, facing 
the screen, is only sixty-four paces. The effect of this arch, 
which has on the right, or south side, a heavy gothic pillar 
instead of an Anglo-Norman, like the one opposite, is very 
curious. It brings the said pillar forward, so that neither the 
screen nor the door in it is in the centre, under the arch, 
when viewed from the bottom of the church, but both are as 
much as three feet and a half nearer to the south than to the 
north side of the transept. , 

This deformity was occasioned by the rebuilding of two of 
the old Saxon arches supporting the lantern, which were 
broken down by the fall of the spire about two centuries ago. 

The interior of the church is not remarkably imposing, from 
the presence of any conspicuous monument or decoration. It 
has received many and recent ameliorations under the direc- 
tion of an able architect, by means of subscriptions, as well 
as subventions from the coffers of the Dean and Chapter. 
But the covering of the walls and pillars with a yellow distem- 
per wash, which contrasts violently with the flat and rather low 
roof of reddish wood over the nave, was a sin against sound 
taste which must be attributed to inferior hands. 

It is refreshing, while shocked by this incongruity, to peer 
over the ancient stone screen that divides the choir from the 
nave. Attracted by the magnificent east window, which has 
at different and recent epochs been repaired, the eye loves to 
pass over the new and beautifully groined arched roof of that 
part of the church, substituted, under the direction of the 
same able artist, for the old ceiling, which previously hid the 
apex of the fine gothic arch now advantageously seen over 
the new organ. Many of the oak-carvings in the choir de- 
Serve attention; but they are surpassed in exquisiteness of 
workmanship by other cathedrals in England, and still more 
so by many of the churches in Flanders. : 

As I was stepping across the sacred temple for the purpose 
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of ascertaining some of the preceding facts, the great western 
door was suddenly thrown open, and a solemn procession en- 
tered and advanced along the great nave, pacing the hallowed 
ground at the sound of a mournful dirge-tune, sung with organ | 
accompaniment by six or eight boys and as many adult 
chaunters, all in white surplices. They were marshalled by 
a verger in his black gown, carrying a silver mace. 


‘‘ Who is this they follow ? ame 
It doth betoken the corse.” 


The great bell had been previously tolling for half. an hour 
those dismal quarter-minute strokes, which in Christian lands 
announce the departure of our fellow-men from this world of 
strife, and prepared me for the affecting scene that followed. 

Behind the surpliced chaunters came the lifeless being to 
whose memory and for whose soul-sake this requiem and 
motet was raised, in touching and harmonious. accents, 
to the vaults above in this House of God. It laid uncon- 
scious of these devotional honours in its narrow coffin, carried 
to its last dwelling—its last resting-place—by mourming 
bearers, not on the shoulders, but at arms’ length down- 
wards, and only a foot from the ground. The principal 
mourner touched with his right hand all the while the head 
of the coffin, which went forward first. Mourning relatives 
mostly clad in deep sable followed, principally aged people, 
who must have reflected at the time, on how near their own 
hour must be when a similar ceremony would be performed. 
for them. 

Like Hamlet upon a similar occasion, ‘‘ I crouched awhile 
and marked,” behind the shadow of one of the side pillars. 
. What a subject for reflection at such a moment! Many 
friends of the deceased and his family were there, together 
with some that had been attracted with mere curiosity. There 
was no appearance, or even the affectation, of a tear or of 
desponding grief. The deceased had lived his full term of 
life, and had died of nature’s decay. He had outlived the 
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keenest feelings of attachment on the part of his kindred. 
Buta modest gloom was spread over the countenance of some 
of the nearest relatives, which contrasted sadly with the 
levity of the strangers, and the yawning of such as had 
attended to oblige the family, or to be civil, or to avoid 
offence. 

Alas! how little any of them cared for the departed! He 
had been a tanner, and in that humble calling had realized a 
fortune, when he retired, and became a gentleman. All this 
had secured to him the present cathedral honours, at his exit 
from a world which he had entered under the thatched roof of 
a miserable hut wherein had dwelt his mother,a poor labourer’s 
wife ! y | 
How impressive, how thrilling, is the ceremony of consign- 
ing’ the mortal spoils of our fellow-creatures to the grave, 
accompanied by the sound of solemn music and solemn rites ! 
This is a remain of the Romish mode, wanting only the 
sprinkling of holy water, the lighted tapers, and the gorge- 
ous dresses of the priests, instead of the coarse linen surplices 
of the chaunters (as in this instance of protestant worship) 
whose ordinary dress is ill concealed by the temporary investi- 
ture of a sacerdotal habit. The ceremony is the same, the 
intention identical, but the pageant somewhat different. We 
all look for and aspire to a future state of happiness, and 
pray that those who are gone from us, and before us, being 
‘delivered from the burden of the flesh, may be with the 
Lord in joy and felicity.” Butthe Romish churchman views 
an intermediate state, one of probation and of expiation, after 
which there is final judgment and redemption; and, there- 
fore doth he pray, that the final adjudication may be 
favourable to the departed. The separatist from the church 
of Rome, on the contrary, believes not in an intermediate 
state of expiation, and views the final adjudication of the 
dead on the glorious day of resurrection as decided, or at all 
events, not to be modified by prayer, at and after the de- 
mise of a Christian. No praying therefore will avail for him; 
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since, according to the impressive and simple liturgy of the 
burial service, ‘‘ the spirits of them that depart in the Lord 
and the souls of the faithful, after they are delivered from the 
burden of the flesh, live with Almighty God and are in joy 
and felicity.” Their fate then is determined, and prayers can 
avail not. And yet we have here, in the ceremony I wasa 
witness to, the semblance of something like an intercession, 
through prayer, in behalf of him who is released from * and 
no longer present in the flesh over which we pray.” 

I repent me of having hastily declared that no sincere or 
really grieved mourner accompanied the deceased to his grave. 
When his remains had been committed to the ground, ‘ earth 
to earth,” and the several parties had dispersed,—a group 
of persons in the deepest mourning did. pass me along the 
south aisle, on their return from the churchyard, from one of 
whom heavy sighs and groans proceeded, as from anguish, 
and who would have fallen but for the support of a venerable 
elderly man. Iwithdrew to let the afflicted go by. It was 
the surviving partner, as I afterwards learned, of the deceased, 
who had struggled with him in his difficulties, and rejoiced in 
his success; who, in life, had been his happiness, and, in 
death, was now his only and sincerest mourner. 

That I might lose not a single vestige of this impressive 
moral lesson, thus unexpectedly read to me, I stepped 
into the churchyard, to behold the new-made grave, and 
reached it just as the two grave diggers, as waggish as the pert 
interlocutor of the Prince of Denmark, were shovelling the 
last handful of loose earth over the sepulture, to level with 
the rest of that field of death the last habitation of “the 
rich tanner of Ripon.” 

This melancholy operation took place within a few feet of 
that nearly subterranean recess of death, called the Bone-house. 
The massive door was open, and I descended into the crypt, 
the three vaulted arches of which are filled with skulls and 
detached jawbones, with leg and thigh bones, in some parts 
piled twelve feet deep inwardly, and seven feet in height, in 
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careful tiers one at the topof the other. The crypt is thus 
internally virtually walled in all round with dead men’s 
bones ; and the floor likewise is composed of them to the 
depth of three feet. These bones were found, and some of 
them piled up in these vaults, about twenty-five years ago, 
and the rest, amounting to about four thousand complete 
remains, were at first heaped up like a great wall against the 
outside of the church, between two east-end buttresses. There 
they remained until eight years ago, when a great pit, ten 
feet square, was dug in the churchyard, and the whole heap 
of skulls and bones were thrown into it péle-méle, the 
ground being afterwards planted with trees. 


The floor on which the visiter to the bone-house (or 
skullery, as Theodore would call it) unconsciously treads, is 
strewed with skulls, lightly covered over with a thin coating 
of yellow sand. This, in some places, may be brushed off 
with the feet, when suddenly the eyeless sockets of some 
unknown genius, destined to perish in obscurity in life as well 
as indeath, stares you in the face; or the gaping jaws of a 
decrepit lawyer, yawn like the portal of death, to remind us 
how that grim deity, like the art which the owner of those 
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jaw-bones professed in life, swallows up all without mercy or 
distinction. 

To behold here repeated in untold numbers the outer case 
of that material substance which is said to think, and which 
in the lapse of centuries has distilled itself into nothing— 
while its external covering, on the contrary, remains as be- 
fore, unchanged and unaltered, one would doubt if man 
have really any other allotted duty to perform beyond the 
grave. The spirit once flown, must either return defined in 
quantity from eternity to the general mass of the aura mundi 
from whence it came, and with it mingle as one of its in- 
tegral parts, until refashioned into some other modification of 
matter; or it will lie still. At all events it could neither suf- 
fer nor enjoy, grieve, nor rejoice, without fresh materializa- 
tion ; since it lacks that which it has left behind, and which 
even death cannot take away, for here we see it before us 
ages after spirit,and matter have severed partnership. So 
reasons the half-witted materialist. 

Had we no greater, had we no loftier, and far nobler rea- 
sons for believing in the existence of another and an active 
life hereafter, than what is to be deduced from material feel- 
ings—then what will explain to us the dream—ah! the 
dream which tells us that we may act, suffer, or enjoy 
keenly, acutely, and earnestly through a something that is 
within us, and is not the body, since the body in dream lies 
prostrate, immovable, and unmoving, and often appears as 
dead to the bystanders. Is not this a fair picture of what 
our life may be in another world? But therein shall we 
behold and_recognise those who were once so dear to us, and 
whom we have lost. 

Before bidding adieu to the Minster, where I had now spent 
some hours, the present condition of its interior building 
engaged my attention. This is a point of great interest at 
this moment, when extensive public buildings are meditated 
or in progress. 

Two distinct materials enter conspicuously into the struc- 
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ture of the Minster;—a compact sandstone of a yellowish 
cast and fine quartzose grain, occasionally varied with streaks 
of red, or of an iron-ochry tinge; and secondly, a firm 
limestone, also yellowish, not scaly nor friable, compact after 
exposure to the air, and free from shells or any other fossil 
remains. ‘The earliest portion of the building yet left standing, 
and said to have been erected by Wilifred, at the east-end, is 
of sandstone. It has now withstood the east, south-east, 
and north-east winds for nearly a thousand years, and is by 
no means ina damaged state; although, asa useless portion 
of the building, it is not much attended to. 

The second erection, by Thurstan, Archbishop of York, 
its west front, its window, and the two square towers, are of 
sandstone also, the surface of which is almost intact. In the 
remainder of the additions made successively under Henry 
the Second, Henry the Third, and Stephen, both sandstone 
and limestone were employed; and were I to give an impar- 
tial opinion of the state of integrity of the two stones, com- 
paratively speaking, I should unhesitatingly declare that the 
sandstone is the least affected by age or exposure. The side 
of the buttresses sustaining the eastern wall and sides of the 
eastern window, which are exposed to the direct north wind, 
are much and roughly handled over their surfaces. The sand- 
stone employed is supposed to have been found at no great 
distance from Ripon. 

Having had the honour, at Studely, of being introduced 
to the Bishop of that newly created diocese, with whom 
I afterwards partook of one of those splendid banquets which 
daily distinguished Mrs. Lawrence’s most hospitable establish- 
ment, we discoursed on the state of the Minster, and bya natural 
transition on the episcopal palace also, which was then erect- 
ing upon an eminence a little way out of town, commanding 
a view of Ripon, but altogether devoid of trees, and in the 
midst of arable land. ‘<A palace!” I said, ‘« why, with ten 
thousand pounds or thereabout, and no more, which it has 
been proposed to expend for that purpose under the control 
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of certain commissioners, what palace can be erected? A 
moderately-sized dwelling-house, in what his lordship called 
a collegiate style of gothic structure, is even now rising, and 
probably, by this time, has been completed. It will 
shelter the prelate of Ripon, but it will not be a palace. Its 
front porch and narrow doorway bespeak no palace; neither 
is the elevation or height palatial, notwithstanding the contri- 
vance of cutting down, around the base of the building, part 
of the hill on which the gothic structure stands, so as to 
impart to it the appearance of being upon a terraced sub- 
basement. The architect is the same who successfully com- 
peted for the Nelson pillar. 

The diocesans of Ripon, who have not been long in dis- 
covering the great worth and excellent qualities of their first 
Bishop, like most of those who have the honour of knowing 
his lordship, regret that an edifice more in character witb his 
high dignity and personal attainments, had not been raised 
by the government for his residence. They can hardly help 
reverting to the splendid palace erected by the Catholics for 
their own district prelate, near Bath, as a contrast to the 
mesquinerie allotted to the protestant Bishop of Ripon. 

As in almost every thing else that evinces public spirit, » 
patriotism, and goodness of heart, whenever the welfare of 
Ripon is concerned, so in the very transactions of finding a 
site for the Bishop’s house, of ceding additional land for a 
domain around it, (which, after all, will extend only to very 
little more than one hundred acres,) and of building the 
house itself, for which she furnishes the stone out of her own 
quarries, the mistress of Studely has acted a generous and 
conspicuous part. Wealth that is so applied cannot be 
grudged to the possessor, whose days, it is hoped will be 
spared for a long period to come, that the poor may continue 
to reap the benefit of them, and bless her. 

Preparations were now making for taking my leave, that 1. 
might proceed with my intended inquiry into the mineral 
springs and principal sea-bathing places of this county, when 
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the Earl of — , also a visiter at Studely, proposed a ride 
to Newby Hall, and a visit to its noble proprietor. Although 
acquainted with that manor from a former visit, the tempta- 
tion of once more viewing its statue gallery was too great to 
be resisted. We accordingly proceeded thither, were courte- 
ously entertained, and every facility was afforded me to 
inspect the many valuable objects of art which the mansion 
contains, including the unique gobelin tapestry of the draw- 
ing-room, the several pictures hung in divers apartments, the 
prettily painted ceilings, by Zucchi, and the bijoux morning- 
room, or boudoir, of the Countess de Grey, in which, among 
many other beautiful objects, arranged with peculiar taste, 
there are two exquisitely finished portraits by Lawrence. 

The -gallery of statues is an additional building connected 
with the older edifice. It communicates with the library, 
and is divided into three compartments, the centre of which 
rises into a cupola. The gallery is about seventy feet long, 
and the library fifty feet. They constitute one apartment as 
it were, facing the south, having the river Ure running in front 
of it, though too low to be seen from the rooms. A cheerful 
lawn, skilfully planted, stretches between it and the house, 
with a distant view beyond it of a pretty country. 

The glory of the gallery is the statue of Venus, formerly 
known as the Barberini Venus. It was purchased through 
the Abbate Jenkins, at Rome. The statue is larger than 
that of the Medici Venus; it has been restored in several 
parts; but the torso is magnificent, and equal to the best 
works of art handed down to us by the ancients. It is 
highly finished, and the restorations are very creditable. I 
was struck also with a head of Caracalla in the collection, 
and with a statuette of Cicero sitting in his consular robe, 
and very like the ancient bust of that great orator. This per- 
formance is set down in the catalogue as the figure of a senator. 

Newby Hall and its various treasures of art are, by the 


liberality of the Earl De Grey, open to the visiters at Harro- 
gate daily. 
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Masrer Daniet, who dwells in a shop not far from the 
Bellevue, at Harrogate, is a useful person in his way. He 
lets out a gig at a fair charge, and drives his fare himself; 
and being very intelligent, to boot, he answers the purpose 
of a cicerone mighty well. 

Under his guidance I placed myself on quitting Harrogate 
on my way to the spring of Thorpe Arch; intending after- 
wards to halt at York for the night and two following days, 
as an excellent ptantingapopt for a public conveyance to 
Scarborough. 

Our tract lay direct south, with the Almais Cliffs on the 

right at some distance, and on the left Kirkby Overblow, a 
» 
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small but picturesque town, whose rich and fertile valley is 
traversed by the high-road. 

‘They are rather sparing of their metal in these parts,” 
observed Daniel, ‘‘ in mending the road, and my nag feels it. 
See how she ploughs, instead of rolling, as she did nearer home, 
on a smooth and hard surface. The fact is,” continued the 
shrewd rate-payer, ‘‘ as the people here are obliged to fetch 
their stone for road mending from the limestone quarries at 
Harrogate, for which they pay tenpence per square yard, and 
as much more for carriage and breaking, road mending 
becomes an expensive job, and so they are left to mend 
themselves.” | 

Kirkby is most favourably placed. It looks, westwardly, 
on a lovely plain entirely surrounded by hills, covered 
with the finest verdure, and thickly wooded. The most 
striking object in this mass is York, whose elevated buildings 
appear so near, to one who looks eastward from the ridge of 
Kirkby, that you would fancy the city lay at your feet. 

We came at last to Harewood Bridge over the Warfe, 
where the clear stream offers to the idler from Harrogate the 
sport of trout fishing. Parties adjourn here from the Spa for 
fish dinners after the sport; and on the same occasion, visit 
the noble mansion and grounds of the Earl of Harewood, 
which are liberally open to thém every Saturday. 

There is a nearer approach to the former through the plan- 
tations, over a great and steep hill projecting in the road, and 
round which the carriage must wind its way for three quarters 
ofa mile, after coasting the great wall of Harewood Park over 
the bridge. To avoid this the pedestrian uses the right of way 
along a winding and ascending path, through a small gate 
placed on the right of the road, at the foot of the hill. Many 
follow this path, in order to enjoy the magnificent panorama 
which successively unrols itself at their feet as they ascend 
and now and then turn to view the extensive and fertile dale 
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to which the Warfe, conspicuously sparkling in the sun, has . 
given its name. ! 

The ruins of Harewood Castle, with its two remaining square 
towers, mantled with ivy, are close at hand, and a tunnel- 
_ gate through the summit of the ridge, leads to a farther point 
in the high-road, where, at a few hundred yards distance, is 
the great entrance into Harewood Park, through a lofty and 
grand Italian arch, with a handsome lodge at each side. The 
position of this entrance, at the confluence of three wide 
and straight avenue.roads, with the neat and uniform stone 
dwellings of the village at their points of union, is one of 
the most seignorial-looking I haveseen in England. Beyond 
it the expanding grounds are seen through the large iron 
grille to great advantage. 

A casual passer-by, evidently of the place, whom I accosted 
whilst Daniel proceeded to take care of his nag, informed me 
that the noble proprietor was “‘at home;” and began to 
descant eloquently on the personal worth and merits 
of that nobleman. ‘<Q, yes, we all rejoice that my lord be 
come back from London. Every body in the village gladdens 
whenever their kind master and mistress return to. the hall. 
My lord and my lady are so good !” 

Is not this the best eulogium a good and wealthy man can 
desire, who is placed by rank and fortune over the destiny of 
many of his fellow-creatures? Alas! one of the eulogized 
parties has since departed « from the hall” for ever! 

Though the day was not that of ordinary admission to the 
mansion and grounds, my card procured me that privilege, 
accompanied by a flattering message. To describe the inte- 
rior of the house, the whole front ef which, divided into a 
- centre and two wings, measures nearly three-hundred feet, 
owes its striking and rich corinthian design to Adams, of 
London, and Carr, of. York, would be to occupy more space 
in these volumes than I caa spare—considering what yet 
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remains before me to accomplish.  Agreeably to the usual 
routine on all such occasions, I passed, accompanied by the 
portly housekeeper, who had been summoned for that pur- 
pose by an officious powdered lacquey, from the hall, of ex- 
cellent dimensions, into the library ; thence through the state 
bedrooms, the saloon, the yellow and white drawing-rooms ; 
the lengthened and striking gallery, lighted by seven windows, 
over each of which hang festoons of mock curtains in carved 
wood, ready to let down, executed’ in so masterly a manner 
by Chippendale, that the sharpest eye might be deceived in 
them; and lastly, the dining and music rooms, with the cir- 
cular room, and so to the great staircase, painted by Zucchi. 

All the ceilings are most beautifully decorated, particularly 
that of the gallery, which forms the extreme end of the west 
or.right wing, from the windows of which there is a view 
full of charms. But different far is the more extended and 
delightful prospect before the centre portico, which covers 
the grand terrace outside of the room called the saloon, at 
the back of the house fronting the south. Here the edifice 
seems as if perched upon a hill springing up from a valley, at — 
the bottom of which the produce of a single spring has been 
skilfully spread out into a magnificent sheet of water, towards 
whose margin the verdant sides of the hill have been made to 
slope with great taste and judgment. 

Some walks in various directions, and the use of a portable 
telescope, enabled me to take in at various points the many 
beauties of the general pleasure-grounds, which, I under- 
stand, comprise about a hundred and fifty acres, and were 
laid out by Brown, at an expense of sixteen thousand pounds. 
At the end of one of these walks, the ivy-mantled church, 
placed within a thick grove of trees, which gives it an air 
of solemnity, becoming the last resting-place of the lords 
of this domain, arrests the steps of the visiter. _ Historical 
recollections tempts him to enter the small and sacred temple, 
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which, for the number and perfect preservation of its tombs, 
is said to surpass every parish church in the county. 

On the threshold of the churchyard stood my former 
honest interlocutor:—‘« I thought you would be coming to see 
our parish church. Most people do come hither from Har- 
rogate; but only to satisfy curiosity, not to attend divine 
service. For they say as how there is no comfort to be had 
in the high-Calvinistic exhortations that are thundered from 
this pulpit—no profit to the soul to hear constantly the hard 
doctrines of Calvin. God surely cannot be so hard-hearted 
as they represent him. And to hear too, as I have heard, 
those discouraging doctrines preached when the heart is 
broken—at the burial of a beloved parent—detaining for 
that purpose the grieved relatives on the brink of the grave, 
that they might hear of nought but the speaking of hell,— 
oh, that is the hardest of all. However, the archbishop, they 
say, has put a stop to that at last, and we hope for better 
things.” 

Daniel had, by this time, wheeled round his gig to the 
great entrance-gate, and without any farther loss of time we 
hastened to the Spa of 
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Most of my readers are probably strangers to the existence 
of such a mineral watering-place. Yet, in its immediate 
vicinity, and even to a great distance in the neighbourhood, 
its reputation is considerable. From a most insignificant 
village, Thorpe Arch has risen into a place of importance, 
owing to its chalybeate spring, which holds in solution a 
large quantity of muriate of soda, and has been well de- 
scribed and analyzed by Dr. Hunter of Leeds, who, at two 
different interviews I had with him, gave me every informa- 
tion respecting it. 
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The water tastes something like the one at Knaresborough ; 
but I could not detect any sulphur-smell in it, not even so 
feeble as that of the Starbeck well. I fancy that if there be 
any present (as the people of the Spa stoutly assert) it must 
quickly evaporate; and as the water is now pumped out of 
the spring,—which they have been obliged lately to cover, 
in order to prevent its further inundations from the rising of 
the Warfe, to which it was subject,—into a pump-room, built 
on a rocky bank of the river, at about fifty feet elevation 
from it—sulphuretted gas can hardly be expected to be pre- 
sent in the water when used for baths. Yet, the opinion 
on which the water is drunk and used for bathing is, that 
it is ‘‘ like Harrogate ;” and so they say of every spring in 
Yorkshire, that has the slenderest claim to the smell of 
rotten eggs. 

In the case of Thorpe Arch, however, I was determined to 
put the question at rest, by inducing Mr. West of Leeds, to 
go down to the Spa, and on the spot test the water for sul- 
phur. His reply, after complying with my suggestion, with- 
in the last four months, is conclusive as to the absence of all 
traces of sulphuretted hydrogen from the Thorpe Arch spring. 
Besides testing the water with acetate of lead, nitrate of 
silver, and sulphate of copper, Mr. West subjected a quantity 
of this water taken immediately from the well, to a severer 
trial, by boiling it in a flask, the mouth of which was covered 
with paper moistened with acetate of lead. No change what- 
ever took place. 

_ The situation of the Spa is charming. The lofty bank of 

the Warfe behind it, whose limestone aspect here assumes 
the most picturesque shapes—and the rich verdure of the 
opposite bank, contrasting with the more waved and broken 
surface of that from the bottom of which the spring issues, 
are features of perpetual interest, which must work their 
wholesome effect on the water-drinkers. 
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‘< Jutting points of gray or creamy rock,” observes Dr. 
Whitaker, ‘‘ appear immediately above the right and left: of 
the spring; and the sides are covered with ash, hazel, and 
whitebeam to, their amie Sacacee so as to Bye the whole the 
appearance of primeval nature.’ 

The stream of the Warfe darts past with great rapidity; 
yet both salmon and trout are caught by the Spa-drinkers, 
after they have quaffed their morning draughts of the chaly- 
beate. 

Baths, both warm and cold, and shower-baths, are given 
in a very humble-looking building, and still humbler bath- 
rooms, which ought to have been better, considering that they 
are erected as a speculation by a company of shareholders. 
This facility of having baths recently added to the Spa, has 
made it much more frequented. 

As you drive through the village, which at present consists 
of a long series of modern and neat-built lodging-houses, 
many of them extremely elegant, favourably placed and with 
gardens in front, you are surprised to find them all occupied. 
Upwards of a hundred such houses have been built within 
the last twenty-five years. 

On turning out of the village to the left, towards the Spa, 
a beautiful reach of the Warfe is immediately seen above and 
beyond the Spa-house; just behind which a very lofty square 
building rises, generally filled with company at the proper 
season of the year. 

Dr. Hunter states, that the Thorpe Arch water is diuretic, 
and operates mildly, and with considerable certainty. It 
must be taken in the morning for that purpose, and in. large 
quantities. The disorders of the human constitution success- 
fully treated by it, are said by Dr. Hunter to coincide very 
nearly with those treated by the Harrogate waters; but Dr. 
Walker, who wrote many years before, and whose book is 
carefully preserved in the little waiting-room at the Spa, in- 
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sists that the Thorpe Arch water is superior to the sulphur- 
water of Harrogate, in cases of general relaxation, bilious 
disorders, glandular obstructions, and stomach complaints. 

Dr. Hunter upon this observes, that the truth of such re- 
marks, as far as he himself had witnessed or learned from 
others, appeared unquestionable; and he adds, that the water 
of Thorpe Arch had acquired considerable reputation also 
in some complaints of the sex—in headachs and habitual 
jaundice. 

It has already been stated, that numerous as the visiters 
have of late years been at this Spa, the accommodations pro- 
vided for them have been ample and very comfortable. Among 
these I may mention in particular, and from my own know- 
ledge, Farrer’s hotel, a very neat, well-looking, and commo- 
dious house. Coaches arrive to and depart from it at conve- 
nient hours every day, to and from many parts in Yorkshire ; 
and a light omnibus conveys visiters hither from the railway- 
station at Tadcaster, at the distance of only a mile and 
a half; whereby, Thorpe Arch is placed in direct and quick 
communication with York on the one side, and Leeds on the 
other, and consequently with every important city or town in 
the north. . 

Situated near the ancient town of Wetherby, and the im- 
mediate neighbourhood of several extensive parks, one of 
which, Bramham Park, is very well known as a most beau- 
tiful domain extending over a space of eleven miles, the situa- 
tion of Thorpe Arch is, as may be supposed, charming. Na- 
ture has been almost lavish of her rural beauties upon this 
favourite spot, which is considered also one of the healthiest 
in Yorkshire. The facilities afforded to invalids for taking 
every species of exercise over excellent roads, or on fine 
smooth and elevated downs, with many delightful prospects 
from them or for visiting spots, not far distant, of antiqua- 
‘rian or historical interest, have been an inducement to many 
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among them to make this desired village their home, in 
which to. spend the evening of their days. 

As we proceeded nearer to the capital of the county, and 
left behind us the many enchanting beauties of the West 
Riding, I could perceive the great, though insensible, change 
for the worse which became visible in the aspect of the county, 
in its agricultural condition, and its soil. Lighted by the 
huge and brilliant gas-lamps of York, hung about in profusion, 
Daniel at length deposited me at the door of the Old George, 
in “Pavement,” and we parted, excellent friends, after a 
day’s companionship in travelling, and the payment of one 
guinea. - 

To judge by its central situation, I should have considered 
this hotel.to be one of the best in the place, had I not detected 
my error afterwards. It certainly fell far short of what I ex- 
pected in such acity as York. The Black Swan and Winn’s 
Hotel have a better aspect, and are larger; but the constant 
noise of coaches that traverse, at every hour of the day and 
night, this central city of England, and pass along Coney- 
street, render those establishments rather objectionable. Here 
I had adecent though small bedroom, with an excellent bed, 
scanty and old furniture against the walls, a single towel, and 
the foulest-looking water to wash in that I have seen out of 
London. 

In a spacious and old fashioned sitting-room, a breakfast, 
worthy of the gastronomic reputation of the county, was 
spread out ready for my use on the following morning. Two 
large bay-windows stood open before me, asI sat at the 
table, and showed me the busy stream of people coming down 
‘*Pavement.” ‘Saint Crux” was close upon me, so as 
nearly to shut up one of my windows, and “All Saints” 
stared me in the face. Indeed churches are as plentiful as 
houses; and in that respect York may be said to resemble 
Cologne; a resemblance, by the by, which many of the 
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streets, and contracted thoroughfares, and short cuts to get 
at the sacred temples, and far-famed Minster, with the bustle 
on the quays of the Ouse, its steamers and passage-boats, 
serve to strengthen, 

York certainly lacks the mud, or rather the filth of the 
streets of Cologne; for here, as in London, the inhabitants 
prefer drinking that miscellaneous amalgam of all abomina- 
tions (diluted in their ordinary beverage and culinary solvents) 
which the Colognists studiously keep away from the water 
they drink, and reserve for their noses. 

York, moreover, boasts of trottotrs, albeit they be narrow; 
and its atmosphere is not so scented as that of the archi- 
episcopal see on the Rhine. But per contra, York has only 
water of the dirtiest description that of London excepted, 
either for drink or cosmetic purposes, to set off against that 
never-to-be-too-much-lauded compound, the ‘‘ Eau de Co- 
logne.” 

York is acity of a hundred gates. There is no end of 
them. Having passed the outer toll-bar, and come in through 
Mickle-gate, along Lower Ouse-gate and High Ouse-gate, 
the stranger has a right to expect that he is fairly within the 
gates of this ‘“‘ second city of the British Empire,” as the 
Eboraceans are pleased to style it. Pas du tout; for as we 
advance a few steps farther to the right and to the left, or 
straight forward, we find ourselves out in our reckoning,— 
for Collier-gate, and Foss-gate, and Stone-gate, and Castle- 
gate and Goodram-gate, and Walin-gate, and Peter-gate, 
and Davy-gate, meet us in, though they bar not, our 
progress. 

A wag, who evidently had not the fear of the archbishop 
before him, observed, in reference to the two latter gates, that 
they were properly placed in the vicinity of the great church, 
to remind us that, according as we stick to 7¢ or not, Peter’s 
gate will be opened unto us, or old Davy’s, whenever our 
allotted time comes, for going to‘ Davy’s Locker.” 
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As we parade through the intricate streets of York, and 
meet at every corner some relics of olden times, and a church 
in most of them, with two or even three such in some others 
(greatly dilapidated or verging on final decay though they be), 
it is impossible not to feel that we tread on ground rendered 
classical in the history of England, and that of the Reforma- 
tion. At the latter epoch there were not fewer than forty-two 
parish churches, seventeen chapels, eighteen hospitals, three 
abbeys, two priories, three monasteries, and a religious college. 
‘“* Of these,” says honest Drake; who was any thing but a 
papist, ‘‘ there was not so much leftin the depredations com- 
mitted at the Reformation, as to sustain and keep up little 
more than half the number of parish churches, two or three 
of the hospitals, and a chapelry or two at most... . . . “No 
sooner was the word given, Sic volo sic jubeo, but down fell 
_ the monasteries, the hospitals, the chapels, and the priories in 
the city, and with these the eighteen parish churches, the 
materials, and revenues of all being converted to secular uses.”’ 
. . . “It is shocking,” continues the same writer, ‘“ to think 
how far these depredations were carried ; for, not content with 
what they could find above ground, they dug open vaults and 
graves in search for imaginary treasure; tossed the bones out 
of stone coffins and made use of them for hog-troughs,—a 
piece of inhumanity as, I believe, the most savage nation in 
this world would not have been guilty of.” 

Contemporary historians are agreed in detailing all these 
and many more abominations, by means of which the Re- 
formation was carried on in the north of England, and 
bitterly lament that ‘‘ our most excellent Church should have 
‘its origin deduced, or its restoration take date from, such 
execrable times.” ‘‘The Reformation (observes a zealous 
and learned historian of that era) put a stop to all religion.” 
And in good truth we find, from the records of those times, 
‘that those who had undertaken to reform the dominant reli- 
gion of the country, were little prepared to supply its place 
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with another ; for it is manifest, judging by the preamble of 
‘an act in the first year ‘of Edward the Sixth, that instead of 
a superstitious yet learned religion which they had pulled 
down, no other means of religious rites could they substitute, 
or supply more than a few churches with service, and those 
even by ignorant and worthless persons. ‘ ‘‘ And no person 
(so recites the said Act) will take the cure but of necessity, as 
some chaunting priests—which for the most part are. un- 
learned and very ignorant persons, not able to do any part 
of their duty. By reason whereof the said city (of York) is 
not only replete with blind guides and pastors, but also the 
people much kept in ignorance, as well of their duties towards 
God, as also towards the king’s majesty and commonwealth 
of this realm, and to the great danger of their souls.” 

Three centuries have worked wondrous changes in these 
matters. Instead of no cure we have too many cures in ‘ our 
city of York,” and for ‘‘ the unlearned and very ignorant 
persons not able to do any part of their duty,” we find a clergy, 
_ who like most of their brethren in protestant England, are 
remarkable for being the best educated and most erudite ser- 
‘vants of God in Christendom—save always a few monks and 

recluses and protestant pastors to be met with in many parts 
of the continent. 

And a noble and a magnificent temple have that clergy to 
perform their holy service in! The present was my first visit 
to York cathedral. Need I say that at the view of that co- 
lossal pile, lately cleared of all incumbrances from around it 
—and standing (though in a contracted space) a pure model 

of symmetrical beauty in Gothic structure, particularly in its 
unrivalled front, and towers unequalled—I was much and 
impressively struck, as must all be who contemplate that far- 
famed Minster ? 
__ Its interior excites feelings akin to these impressions ; and 
the recollection of the eventful fire which on a particular day 
in February, 1829, levelled into a. mass of mouldering ruins 
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the choir of this beautiful temple, and was nigh proving de- 
structive tothe whole fabric, mingles now irresistibly in every 
beholder, and makes him offer up thanks that so wonderful 
a structure, the work of two centuries, raised by means of 
indulgences, bulls, and relaxations, and other of the very 
abuses which it was the object of the Reformation to abolish, 
should not only have been spared during the depredations of 
that revolution, but have escaped, even now, the ravages 
of an incendiary fire.* 

It is a great drawback to the enjoyment of scenes like 
these if the beholder be gifted with too keen an eye; else I 
should not have felt fastidiously unhappy, while wrapt up in 
ecstasy at every thing I saw around me, on observing that 
the beautiful modern doorway, with its iron gates in the stone 
screen, (itself a most gorgeous piece of tracery,) is not 
placed in the centre. It is, on the contrary, considerably 
nearer to the left; and as the middle of the organ, placed 
over this doorway, corresponds exactly with the apex of its 
arch, it follows that neither the door nor the organ is in the 
centre of the nave,—a defect very striking and singularly 
obnoxious to those who enter the church through the great 
western door. 

It is curious that the writer of that able work called «‘ The 
New Guide,” recently published by Hargrave, one of the 
principal booksellers of York, should not have noticed a 
deformity so glaring, in a structure otherwise so perfect. In- 
deed the effect of this want of symmetry is visible in another 
incongruity resulting from it—namely, that when viewed 
from the centre of the great western door, the screen shows 
only four and a portion of a fifth of the statues of the kings, 
placed in the niches of the north side of the entrance; 


* This was written a few months only before the recent purely acci- 
dental calamity, from the same destructive element, had rendered the 
paragraph almost inapplicable. 
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whereas, on the south or right side, as many as six are fully 
seen. 

On leaving the cathedral one is tempted to make the tour 
of its exterior, by the free circulation which has been esta- 
blished’all round the edifice, from the Minster-yard to the 
new deanery; as wellas by the showy appearance of the latter 
building, which was completed about the year 1831, in the 
Tudor style, by order of the present dean,a gentleman of 
refined taste, under whose direction, I believe, another house 
of less pretensions, equally Tudorian, called the New Resi- 
dence, was erected. 

The old monks are said to have taken care invariably to set 
themselves down in snug and comfortable places. Much to 
the credit and taste of the present representatives of those by- 
gone recluses, they also have taken care (in this place at least) 
to suit themselves with a fine and delightful spot for their 
residence. Nothing can be more enchanting than the 
Minster-green, from the centre of which I could survey 
the various parts of the cathedral around me, the chapter and 
vestry also, with the library, some remains of gothic arches, 
the new residence and the deanery, as well as the pleasure- 
grounds which are interspersed among these various build- 
ings, all breathing the favourite and hallowed spirit of Go- 
thic architecture. 

To a medical man, travelling too in search of professional 
information, York offers one or two attractions which may 
well be alleged by me as an excuse to my readers for linger- 
ing in this city, on my way to another of the Spas I have 
undertaken to describe. These halts, made for self-instruc- 
tion’ sake, may not turn out altogether unprofitable to my 
readers; although I have felt throughout my present work, 
that, in introducing matter somewhat extraneous to its main 
purport, I not only labour under the great difficulty of endea- 
vouring to offer new matter on home, familiar, and beaten 
topics, but also incur the imputation of presuming to bring 
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in matter @-propos de. bottes, into ‘the more legitimate 
delineation of the objects to which I ought in strictness to - 
confine myself. In this respect, I do not stand on the same 
vantage-ground I stood upon while writing on the Spas of 
Germany; for then I was certain of being able to submit to 
my readers what, to a large majority of them, must have been 
quite new, and being foreign, good of course. I trust, 
nevertheless, that by the plan I have adopted, it will not be 
altogether impossible to impart to a work: on ‘the Spas of 
England,” sufficient interest to secure the ‘attention. of 
English readers. 

The objects which principally attracted my attention in this 
city, besides those already enumerated, were the New 
Museum, and the celebrated ‘‘ Retreat.” A friendly inter- 
course with the two principal physicians, who divide between - 
them the best part of the medical practice in York, and, with 
Dr. Wake, for many years physician to the York Lunatic 
Asylum, enabled me to accomplish much in a short time. 

I was not equally fortunate in meeting the chairman of the 
directing committee, Samuel Tuke, the descendant of the 
philanthropist William Tuke, founder of the ‘‘ Retreat”—an 
establishment that has acquired an European renown. But 
with the ready assistance of Thomas Allis, its able superinten- 
dent,—who, with a straightforwardness and candour highly 
creditable to himself and the institution, laid open every 
chink and corner of it, during the unexpected visit I 
paid him,—I was able to make myself master of the condi- 
tion, management, and prospect of an establishment for the 
treatment of mental disorders, which is inferior to none in 
existence, and superior to many. having the reputation of 
being models. Pi 

It is not to be denied that much of the gratifying results - 
obtained in the York ‘“‘ Retreat,”. is due to the singular com- 
bination in one. individual—the very, superintendent I have - 
just named—of every requisite that can constitute excellence » 
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in such an officer. Friend Allis has, from the earliest period 
of. his life, been brought in contact with the ‘‘ afflicted of 
craziness,” and seen their ways and the effect produced on 
them by various sorts of treatment. His experience on this 
point, therefore, at his present mature period of life, must be 
unquestionable. He has undertaken to exercise in his station 
functions in which he delights, because of the good they 
tend to; and he, therefore, exercises them not reluctantly 
asa mere matter of duty, but con amore. 

No one is fonder of natural sciences than Friend Allis, few 
more expert or learned in the practical departments of them. 
Hence the hours not devoted to the discharge of his official 
duty,are wholly consecrated to preparing, classing, and descrtb- 
ing objects of natural history; and this very disposition of his 
mind has he turned to account in forwarding the intention 
of the institution; inasmuch as he sometimes brings to the 
consideration of those attractive and interesting works of 
nature, the intellect of the afflicted under his surveillance, 
‘so soon as he perceives that mighty engine struggling to 
recover from its fall. Heat the same time, by pursuits like 
these, of so tranquil and contemplative a nature, renders more 
intense his already strong sense of ‘‘ adhesiveness” to the 
field of his operations. Lastly, nature has endowed him with 
an imposing figure, tall and of a robust make, the very aspect 
of which has often been found to command, even without the 
utterance of a syllable, respect and obedience in refractory or 
irritable patients. And yet no superintendent of a lunatic 
asylum possesses more conciliatory manners, or a milder tone 
of voice. 

In going round every part of the establishment with him— 
in listening to his conversation with the patients of both sexes 
and of all ranks—in witnessing the manner in which they all 
addressed him, looked at. him, or smiled kindly as he passed 
—in reflecting on the many illustrations of his peculiar views 
with which he supplied me as’ we went along, and onthe. 
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replies I obtained from him to the various inquiries my visit 
suggested,—I could easily perceive that Friend Allis was the 
very man William Tuke needed, to carry into effect his own 
judicious and philanthropic views on the management and 
cure of lunatic patients, 

The ‘‘ Retreat” was one of the first establishments for the 
treatment of insanity founded in England, on the principle 
of employing more humane and wiser measures than those 
heretofore resorted to in the management of the unfortunate 
beings afflicted with that disease. It has now been in opera- 
tion forty-four years, and the statistical details connected 
with it, open to the inspection of every visiter, are full of 
interest. Its original destination was for patients belonging 
to the Society of Friends; but that destination has been 
enlarged, and other patients are equally admitted. At the 
time of my visit there were nine among the whole number 
who were unconnected with that Society. 

The several buildings forming the establishment, which 
presents, from the summit of the hill, about two miles dis- 
tant from York, an attractive front, have very recently been 
enlarged, and rendered infinitely more comfortable for the 
hundred patients they are intended to accommodate. A 
considerable sum of money has also been laid out for the pur- 
chase of excellent land, twenty-seven acres of which now 
surround the building. These two expensive improvements have 
enabled the committee to provide for the better classification 
of the patients, as well as to increase their accommodations. 

The latter are of the very best description, especially in the 
apartments of both the male and female patients of the better 
class, who pay the highest weekly charge for their mainte- 
nance. [ could not desire for the most beloved friend 
deprived of his nobler faculties a better asylum or a superior 
treatment. There is nothing grand, nothing ostentatious, 
but every thing for use and for comfort ; and matters appeared 
to me to be managed with so much effect, and so little fuss, 
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that I could hardly have imagined myself in a lunatic asylum 
from aught I beheld around me; but that ‘‘ the vacant eye, 
the stare, the unmeaning grin” told their own story quite 
plainly. The Society of Friends need well be proud of having 
been the originators and of being the warm supporters of 
such an establishment. As much as this, or to that effect, I 
inscribed with pleasure in its album, on taking leave of the 
“‘ Retreat” and of Friend Allis. 

Dr. Wake was my next conductor through an establishment 
of asimilar nature to the ‘‘ Retreat,” but of a more general 
and public description. The report of its committee for the 
year ending June, 1839, gives a satisfactory view of the 
general state of the York Lunatic Asylum; and from what I\ 
saw in the course of my visit, as well as from the information 
readily communicated to me by Dr. Wake, at the time, I 
should conclude that the asylum has made many steps in 
advance, and is likely to improve farther. As yet the system 
of coercion is in existence at this County Asylum. We shall 
see, elsewhere, that one of the next and greatest improvements 
in its management will be to abandon that system. 

I have already made honourable mention of Dr. Belcombe. 
As I knew that he was well connected with Scarborough, 
through his late father, and his present brother-in-law, the 
much-respected vicar of that place, I gladly availed myself 
of his kind invitation to dine and spend one evening with 
him, during which I derived much profitable information on 
points of my immediate and intended inquiries. 

The doctor is a true man of the world, with that sort of 
open and affable manner which is calculated to win the con- 
fidence of his patients. I found him conversant with every 
novel or important fact, of the most recent date, in his pro- 
fession, and stored with much general information—the result 
of extensive reading. 

From all that I learned in my conversation with Dr. 
Belcombe, I was induced to prolong my stay in York for one 
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additional day, in order to visit the Museum; and I have season 
to rejoice at the delay, as it procured me also the advantage 
of an interview with another able colleague, Dr. Simpson, to 
whom I have already alluded, and who gave me many inte- 
resting details of a Spa (Hovingham) of which I had never 
é€ven so much as heard the name mentioned; but which I 
determined upon visiting in consequence. 

Dr. Simpson, like his colleague, lives in the vicinity of the 
cathedral, and occupies, though a bachelor, a large and 
palacelike-looking house in Grey’s-court, which was originally 
made a freehold by Henry the Eighth, who took possession of 
it in person, at the Reformation, and sequestration of church 
property. Charles, also, once held his court where Dr. 
Simpson now sees his patients, The presence of two such 
- physicians in ;York is a fortunate circumstance for the in- 
habitants. 

It was a happy idea of the architect of the new Museum 
in this city, standing in an enclosure of about three acres of 
land, surrounded by about six more of other pleasure-ground, 
to set up in beautiful contrast with the lovely remains of St. 
Mary’s Abbey (one of the many gems of Gothic and sacred 
structures in England) a Grecian Doric Temple, appropriated 
solely to the scientific and learned objects of the “‘ York 
Philosophical Society.” 

The venerable ruins just mentioned occupy the north-west 
side of the enclosure. The Roman multangular tower 
separates it from the city to the east. Onan eminence in the 
centre stands the Museum, with its noble front of a hundred 
and two feet in length, designed by Wilkins, looking down 
upon the river and the extensive landscape beyond it. 

The entrance to the grounds from the city is by a Doric 
gate. On either side of the wide path which leads thence to 
the Museum, the ground is appropriated to a botanic garden ; 
the remainder of the enclosure is laid out and planted, so as 
to produce a picturesque effect, as well as with particular 
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reference to the favourable display of the exquisite remains 
of antiquity which adorn, and consecrate, as it were, the 
ground. 2 

The front of the Museum is decorated with a central 
portico of four columns, 3 feet 6 inches in diameter, and 
21 feet 6 inches high, extending 35 feet, and projecting 
10, with bold steps all round. The space on each side of 
the portico, which is terminated by a pilaster, has three win- 
dows, ornamented with suitable architraves. A bold and 
massive pediment rests upon the columns, and the entabla- 
ture is continued the whole length of the front, and returns 
round the ends of the building, which is of Hackness stone, 
and about 24 feet deep. 

Within it, besides a theatre for lectures, a small library, 
and a committee room, we find a museum of antiquities and 
natural history, divided into several apartments, with a col- 
lection of Saxon, Roman, and Gothic sculpture and archi- 
tecture. in the underground floor. Scattered on this, many 
exquisite specimens of knots and groins, which had formed 
part of St. Mary’s Abbey, are to be seen as they were 
brought to light by recent excavations; and well would it 
have harmonized with certain beautiful remains of former 
times, still left in the Minster, had the architect, while en- 
gaged in restoring that class of ornaments in that part of the 
cathedral which the fire of 1829 had destroyed, directed 
these beautiful specimens of St. Mary’s to be taken as 
models, instead of carving those now in situ, exhibiting a 
meager invention, or rather a sameness not to be found in 
any of the Gothic cathedrals in this country. 

It will be sufficient to name John Phillips, as the curator 
of the Museum, to be quite certain that its geological por- 
tion (and in that respect the collection is very valuable) is 
scientifically and skilfully arranged, agreeably to his own 
geological map of England, and the nomenclature he has © 
adopted. The curator at the time of my visit was engaged 
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in restoring a neat Gothic building, placed immediately 
beyond the ruins of St. Mary, which he was to hold on that 
condition of the proprietor of the Museum, and which would 
become his private dwelling. 

I heard of another threatened restoration of ancient re- 
mains in these grounds, which it is to be hoped may 
never be carried into effect; although a few individuals 
who are favourable to that restoration have already sub- 
scribed the sum of five hundred pounds towards it. , The 
building to be restored is a miserable-looking barn, to which 
some middle-age recollections are attached, and upon its 
being restored, the said barn will be converted into a ball- 
room. ‘The connexion between a restoration of an old hut 
and the establishment of a public ball-room, is not, methinks, 
very manifest. 

But I must close my note-book, or I shall never reach my 
next destination, Scarborough, whither I proceeded by the 
Scarborough mail, a conveyance which leaves York every 
day early in the morning, immediately upon the arrival of 
the mail from London. 

I should have halted in my way at New Malton, where a 
kind and pressing invitation from Dr. Travers, the principal 
pbysician resident in that large market-town, would have se- 
cured me a hearty welcome. Besides the temptation of 
making the personal acquaintance of a young and intelligent 
physician, active in the pursuit of science, which might have 
induced me to stop, there was also that of examining a 
mineral spring, formerly much in vogue, and well known 
as ‘‘the New Malton Spa.” But the importance of any im- 
mediate inquiry by myself into its character and properties 
not being very manifest, I passed through Malton without 
stopping, and rely entirely on Dr. Travers’s report, which I 
here transcribe, 

‘¢ The saline-chalybeate spring at this place was celebrated 
nearly two centuries ago. Attention was first directed to it 
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by Mr. Simpson’s ‘ Treatise on the Malton Spa’ in 1669, 
and afterwards by the general work on mineral waters in 
1734, by Dr. Short, of Sheffield. 

‘<The present handsome pagoda over the well was erected 
by the late Earl Fitzwilliam, about five-and-twenty years 
ago, and stands prettily in the gardens adjoining the hotel. 

‘¢ The water flows in a very copious stream, is quite clear 
as it issues from its source, but on standing a little time, 
leaves a ferruginous deposit. Its specific gravity is very 
little greater than that of distilled water, and its temperature 
is not affected by the season of the year. It has a strong 
saline-chalybeate, but not unpleasant taste, and possesses 
considerable purging and diuretic qualities. 

‘‘There has been no very recent analysis. An imperial 
gallon of the water yields three drachms and forty-five grains 
of residuum, consisting of sulphate of magnesia, sulphate of 
lime, common salt, and a portion of protoxide of iron. 

“The water has been found highly efficacious in many 
chronic diseases; particularly affections of the liver, indi- 
gestion under its various forms, and general languor of the 
system. It is taken in doses of from one to four half pints, 
at short intervals; the early morning being considered the 
most favourable time for that purpose. 

<*This Spa, however, has ceased to be a resort to persons 

from a distance; which is rather a matter of surprise when 
(apart from the valuable properties of the well) we take into 
account the very superior and extensive accommodation at 
the hotel, and the attractive character of the surrounding 
country. 

‘‘The district abounds in picturesque rides and drives, 
and is one of no ordinary interest to the botanist, the prac- 
tical farmer, and the geologist. The hill above the well- 
house is of the oolite formation.” 
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CHAPTER XII. 
SCARBOROUGH. 


“The Qurzn” of Sea-bathing Places—First Impressions on seeing Scar- 
borough—Substantial Breakfasts—Prominent Features of Scarbo- 
rough—Natural Phenomena—Geological Attractions—FLamBorovucH 
Head—Filey Bay—Robin Hood Bay—Striking Improvements—Mr. 
Dunn, the principal Surgeon—Other Medical Practitioners—Ture New 
Spa—View from the ‘‘ Cliff”’—The Curr Bripce and Menay Bridge 
—Scarborough Races and the Roman Arena—Paths leading to the 
Spa—The New Building—Sea Wall—The Terrace—The Promenade, 
or Saloon—Gothic Architecture on a Sea-shore—Mr. Wvarr and a 
gallant M.P.—Lively interest. taken by the latter in the welfare of 
Scarborough—The Two Sprincs—Taste, Appearance, and Quantity 
of the Water from each—Former Analysis—A new one necessary— 
Performed successfully by Professor R. Phillips. 


I am enchanted with Scarborough. And who would not 
be who has sojourned but’ a single day at this “‘ Queen” of 
English sea-bathing places, at the close of the summer 
months, or in the early days of a bright autumn? To me 
Scarborough was a surprise, to the full extent of the word. 
I was not prepared to find a bay of Naples on the north-east 
coast of England; nor so picturesque a place perched on 
lofty cliffs, reminding an old and experienced traveller of 
some of those romantic sea views which he beheld abroad, 
particularly in Adriatic and Grecian seas. 

‘And can the people of this county,” I involuntarily 
asked to myself, after only a few hours’ residence in Scar- 
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borough, on the day of my arrival, which was a glowing and 
a brilliant one—‘‘ can they, if money and time can bring 
them to such a sea-berth as this, voluntarily prefer to it their 
Margate, their Brighton, and their Hastings? O for more 
taste, and better judgment !”’ 

Scarborough, an hundred years ago, was what the last- 
mentioned places have become since. Then the Earls, the 
Marquesses, and the Dukes were as thick at that Spa as 
berries are on hedges. This I collect from a list of visiters 
for the season of 1733, referred to in a curious book, bearing 
the title of “* A Journey from London to Scarborough,” in 
a series of letters from the author to his friends. 

To be sure, travelling with hired horses was not quite so 
expensive then as now, and ‘‘a trip to Scarborough ” was an 
easy journey, which one could perform with four horses at a 
shilling a mile; albeit days were employed in it, where hours 
would now suffice! Inns, indeed, were but passing indifferent 
at that time, and lodging-houses worse still; a circumstance 
which the waggish author in question considered as a great 
convenience, inasmuch as “it made peoplerise early.” Not- 
withstanding this, Scarborough was then what Brighton has 
since been during its palmy days of Royal countenance. 
And what, I ask, has made Scarborough less than Brighton ? 
Can the reader solve that problem ? 

I know not whether to attribute the feeling I experienced 
on my first arrival at Scarborough to the exciting nature of 
the air into which I found myseif suddenly plunged, when 
the mail pulled up at that most intricate turn in front of 
‘‘ the Bell ”—or to the sight of the glorious ocean—or to the 
appearance of sundry eatables spread on the well-decked 
table of that inn. But to whichever of these causes it may 
be owing, that feeling was one of inward contentment, 
accompanied by a buoyancy of spirits such as I had. not 
lately enjoyed. 

Unquestionably, the being, admitted to the privilege of 
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sitting down at once with three or four merry persons, anda 
lady or two to boot, at a table where I was presently helped 
with all the good things of this world, after an early morning — 
drive of three or four hours, with “‘ an unfreighted stomach,” 
was likely to put in good humour even the crossest-tempered 
fellow alive; and, perhaps, that had its influence in the 
present instance. Bread good, and good looking; excellent 
tea, tea-cakes, muffins, and new-laid eggs, would satisfy 
any reasonable bachelor at a London club-house.. But 
what if he found within his reach at the same table a piéce 
de resistance of cold beef, and raised pies, and shrimps, and 
potted and marinaded fish of many kinds, to satiety where- 
with either his hunger or his whim ! 

And yet such things, and sucha breakfast, are to be found 
at Scarborough, not only at the Bell Inn, but at many other 
hotels; and they constitute one only of the four daily repasts 
which honest and civil Master Webb (and I heard that other 
landlords do the same) gives you at nine, twelve, four, and 
eight o’clock p.m., at his ordinary on Bland’s Cliff, for the 
sum of six shillings per diem, including lodging! 

These substantial breakfasts, by the by, seem to be the 
order of the day at all the English Spas. At the Crown at 
Harrogate, I noticed a similar practice; but there, instead of 
sitting all round the same table, its company is divided into 
groups, or solitary individuals, sipping their bohea at their 
own separate little tables, and calling as they require them 
for all the side-board et ceteras, which an obsequious waiter is 
ready to hand over to them. 

This arrangement has its advantages; but it also proves a 
most effectual damper to all sociability ata Spa. Breakfast 
is a repast they hardly know how to enjoy at the Spas in 
Germany. In England, on the other hand, the thing is 
overdone, and the rules of diet, for such as have just quaffed 
four or six tumblers of mineral water, are set at defiance, 
The mingling together of tea and coffee, eggs and ham, 
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mustard and cream, chicken and veal, with two half-pint 
tumblers of the “stinking water,” at the Montpellier at 
Harrogate, or indeed of any mineral water, whether there, 
here, or elsewhere, at Cheltenham or Leamington, is a 
practice I have witnessed at all those places. How, then, is 
mineral water to produce its salutary effect ? 

Scarborough is, perhaps, one of the most interesting 
marine Spas in England. It combines the advantages of 
mineral springs with those of a convenient and luxurious 
sea-bathing shore. It is surrounded on the land side by 
numerous objects of attraction, to which either roads or 
footpaths, over moors and dales, like radii from a centre, 
offer a ready access -to the visiters. Some of those objects, 
indeed, have acquired weil-merited reputation. 

In modern architecture, enriched and heightened by ex- 
tensive gardens, plantations, and arcadian groves, there is 
Castle Howard, which the visiter will perceive on the right of 
the high road, immediately beyond Malton. 

In ancient structure Rivaulx Abbey, which is supposed 
to have been the first Cistercian monastery founded in York- 
shire, presents ruins of considerable extent, more perfect 
than those of most of the same class of monastie buildings 
in the county, Fountain Abbey excepted. 

In natural phenomena we have the strongly marked 
geological formation of the coast, right and left of Scar- 
borough, with its cavern and promontories—its clefts, its 
dislocations, and its elevation—all sufficiently denuded to 
exhibit a very museum to the lover of geology. From 
Robin Hood’s Bay northward, to the Flamborough Head 
southward, a distance of thirty-three miles of coast, every 
inch of the land which may be inspected at low water, over 
acourse of the finest sands in England, is pregnant with 
interest. 

Indeed, Flamborough Head of itself would be a sufficient 
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feature to stamp any sea-bathing place with importance and 
attraction. Its lofty cliffs of nearly five hundred feet ele- 
vation, of the purest limestone, remind one of the « White 
Cliffs of Albion,” at Dover. But here the circumstances of 
the cliffs teeming, during the spring and summer months, with 
thousands of birds of every species and plumage; and, above 
all, the stupendous caverns that penetrate into the very 
bowels of the cliff shore, particularly that which is called 
“Robin Lyth Hole ;” invest this mighty promontory—one of 
the many frontal guardians of the Seagirt Island—with inde- 
scribable interest. 

The deposit of fossil plants in the shale and sandstone of 
the oolitic series at Gristhorp Bay, five miles south, and also 
at Haiburn Wyke, seven miles north of Scarborough, must 
also prove very interesting to the'geologist, as well as to the 
botanist, as it offers specimens of the ferns and lycopo- — 
dium orders in greater variety and preservation than any 
_ other known locality can offer. Many of them closely 
approach to existing species, and not a few of them are most 
distinct in fructification. Occasionally, as in the solenites, 
named after Dr. Murray of Scarborough (the gentleman 
to whom I am indebted for the present geological memo- 
randum), the process of fossilization has been so imperfect, 
that the plants retain elasticity and combustibility, and 
even traces can be found in them of the vegetable principles 
of tannin and resin. These fossil ferns of Gristhorp, being 
usually of a perfectly black colour, displayed upon a gray 
ground, resemble drawings in India ink, and are, conse- 
quently, more precious than those of the coal formation, 
which merely present black upon black. 

But, independently of these geological attractions, the 
lover of romantic landscape will be highly gratified with the 
wild and beautiful scenery of Gristhorp Bay, perhaps the —— 
most striking and pleasing of the numerous little bays which 
indent the rocky coast from Scarborough to Filey. 
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And what a lovely and curiously seated fishing village this 
very Filey is, with its beautiful and ample bay, displaying at 
low water the finest sands on this coast, to the extent of 
nearly three miles! Even. here a mineral spring is found, 
and there is one also at Bridlington, four miles south of 
Flamborough, besides a good sea-bathingplace at Bridlington 
Quay, of late years much frequented. Both springs are 
chalybeates. 

Similar in general character, but infinitely more romantic 
in appearance, is another bay, a little more distant from 
Scarborough than Filey is, but in an opposite direction, 
namely, northward. The freebooter Robin Hood, who seems 
to have sought refuge in every romantic spot in the north, 
has stamped this bay with his own name. 

Far more interesting than the association excited by such 
ballad heroes is the contemplation at Whitby, six miles 
farther off, of the venerable ruins of its once renowned abbey, 
and ofa rich collection of fossil remains, including probably 
the most splendid specimens of ichtyolites in the world. 

Such are a few of the many attractions near and around 
Scarborough, towards which a visiter would naturally hasten 
soon after his arrival; and which, therefore, I have at once 
enumerated to my readers, without attempting any elaborate 
description of them ; a description, indeed, rendered unneces- . 
sary by the existence of the able and learned works of Phil- 
lips, Young, Smith, and others, to which I must ola my 
readers for more extended information. 

Of another publication I must not omit to make honourable 
mention also, which will prove to the visiter at Scarborough a 
fund of amusement and instruction, namely, ‘‘ The History 
and Antiquities of Scarborough,” by Thomas Hindewell, who 
was bred to the sea, and all his life a sailor. The first edition 
of this work appeared in 1798, and a revised one witha 
memoir of the author, a native of Scarborough, in 1837, 

To such as love to scan doggrel verses, and laugh over a 
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few caricature sketches by an “ H. B.” of Scarborough, 
the work published by Green and Rowlandson, in 1812, 
will be a source of fun and amusement. Glorious days 
those of 1812 must have been for Scarborough! Revien- 
dront-ils? I think so. 

Every thing has been done, and is doing, to verify my pre- 
diction. It will not be the fault of those more immediately | 
connected with the place, neither will it be from any lack of 
zeal and love of truth on my part, if the prophecy be not in 
a short time fulfilled. We will now proceed to examine in 
what that ‘‘ every thing” consists. i 

The reader (generally attracted by the illustrations of a 
book) ere he peruses this chapter will have glanced at the 
cuts, in which three of the most striking objects at Scar- 
borough are faithfully represented. Two of them are con- 
nected with recent improvements; indeed of these one, ‘‘ The 
Spa,” is but just completed in all its parts. Toit I proceeded 
in company with Mr. Dunn, the highly and justly popular 
surgeon at Scarborough. This gentleman, to the qualifica- 
tions of a first-rate surgeon, ready and able to undertake 
any thing that a hospital surgeon in London would venture 
to undertake for the relief of suffering humanity, joins the 
rarer attribute of being a sincere friend to science, especially 
geology, with the practical part of which he is quite con- 
versant. 

Aware of the object of my visit, and prepared for the 
manner in which I was likely to conduct my inquiry into 
Scarborough, and Scarborough Spa, Mr.’ Dunn took every 
pains imaginable to facilitate my object, and render it com- 
plete, and with equal readiness and candour supplied me 
with all the particulars I desired. 

It is evident that industry alone, or even the best ex- 
perience in the conducting of such investigations as I had 
undertaken, would not have enabled me to obtain all that 
information which I deemed requisite in matters of this kind. 
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How, for example, could I have learned aught respecting 
many points of my inquiry,—such as, for instance, the climate 
and salubriousness of Scarborough—its ordinary or average 
temperature, and its barometrical variations,—except through 
the verbal communications of some intelligent and old in- 
habitant, or from an erudite medical man? 

I gladly, therefore, availed myself of the kind assistance 
afforded me, not only by the active medical person just 
named, but by his associate also, Mr. Travis, and likewise by 
Dr. Murray, whom I have twice already introduced to my 
readers, and who enjoys now at Scarborough the fruit of 
his former professional exertions. 

‘¢ What structure is that,” inquired I of my kind conductor, 
<< which, like a turreted castle, is strongly seated ona sea wall 
“nigh the shore, at the foot of that high bank covered with 
green, beneath Olive Mount—for such I heard you call that 
lofty hill on our right, bearing all the features of an oolitic 
formation ?”’ 

‘¢ That is our New Spa;” replied my guide; ‘ within that 
striking edifice, which has sprung up in the last few months, 
to serve as a new landmark to the mariner approaching our 
coast, are placed the two mineral springs, of which, doubtless, 
you have read, as being celebrated in the olden days for their 
healing qualities. They were formerly very insufficiently 
protected by a mean-looking building, from the inroads of 
the sea. Now the art of Wyatt, directed by the taste of one 
of our worthy representatives in parliament, has secured 
those valuable springs to the invalid, while it has also afforded 
the latter an accommodation of a superior class during the 
hours of drinking the water, which they enjoyed not before. 
They have now a saloon of good proportions to assemble 
and walk in, with other smaller rooms and contrivances, 
such as are found at some of the Spas in Germany, so 
familiar to you. We look for your approbation of our 
waters, when you shall have examined them; and of the 
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building likewise, which has added unquestionably a striking 
feature to our landscape. The idea was happily conceived, 
as we trust it has been executed, though not without difficulty, 
owing to the great proximity of the sea to the springs, which 
had washed away a former edifice.” 

We were standing in the centre of a circular platform 
with its convex brow (formerly the projecting ledge of 
what is emphatically called ‘the cliff’) turned to, and 
connected with the magnificent bridge, of which I have 
introduced a correct view in the present volume, and which 
bears from its connexion the name of ‘Cliff Bridge.” Its 
existence dates only from 1827, and is due to private sub- 
scriptions, amounting to 9,000/. 

The view which offered itself tous from this favourite spot 
with the visiters to Scarborough, is, perhaps, the one best 
calculated to produce in the beholder that impression of 
amazement which I experienced on my first arrival. At our 
feet the wide strand encircled the margin of the ocean, the 
more distant expanse of which, lost to view on the left hand, 
seemed bounded on the right by a succession of beautiful 
bays and concave shores, which extend between Scarborough 
and Filey to the utmost verge of the horizon. Nearer to us 
the shore, bold in some parts, and almost a-pic, looked grace- 
fully green, rounded, or tabular in proportion as it retreated 
from the water in a series of oolitic cliffs backed by Oliver 
Mount, loftiest of the range, and 490 feet high. 

Between this spot, and another nearly equally high ground 
opposite, beyond which stand the two springs just alluded 
to, a chasm four hundred feet wide yawns with a depth of 
nearly eighty feet, which in former days must have rendered 
all communication between the town and the Spa difficult, 
and even painful to invalids. Across this chasm a bridge 
has been thrown, resting upon light iron arches, and supported 
by three square stone insulated piers seventy feet high, besides 
the two end piers or bridge walls that connect the structure 
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with the two opposite cliffs. The floor of the bridge, which 
is fourteen feet wide, is formed of transverse planks, and a 
lofty, open, iron railing serves as a protecting parapet along 
each of its sides. 

A moderate toll of half-a-crown a month is charged for 
each person desirous of enjoying the convenience of this 
bridge. AsI paced cautiously at first this airy structure, I 
could hardly look down to the far-removed strand below, 
through the slender plank pavement, perforated with apertures 
for the escape of rain water, without a recoil of the blood, 
a dizziness, and a feeling of horror. Yet a bold charioteer 
with four well-trained steeds in hand, undertook, at the 
opening of the bridge in July 1827, to drive a coach over it 
amidst the acclamations of the myriads who covered the 
adjoining buildings and surrounding hills, which, on that 
eventful day for Scarborough, were swarming with human 
faces, all eagerly intent on that single object. 

The looking down upon the road below, which, descending 
rapidly in a slightly curved line from a neighbouring hill, 
sweeps. between the two centre piers, and goes to join the 
strand, reminded me of a somewhat analogous position I had 
trod in some years before when crossing that magnificent and 
imposing structure the Menai Bridge. There, vessels in full 
sail glide under the suspended arches, and look like coasting 
boats on a deep blue lake. Here vehicles of all sorts, and 
animals, and people, rendered dwarfish by the depths at 
which they are seen, wind their way to and from the sea- 
shore. 

On the broad sands of that very shore the Scarborough 
races are held, and what, at one hour, was the estuary of 
living waters, murmuring in successive bow-like waves towards 
the foot of the cliffs, becomes in the next hour, upon that 
occasion, the course-ground and the theatre of the equestrian 
as well as pedestrian display of man’s skill and animal agility : 
thus’reversing the destination of the Roman arena, which, 
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after’ the course of the quadrigee and the fights of the 
gladiators, was presently inundated to afford scope for the 
representation of mimic naumachia or sea-fights. 

The view of the horse-races from a place suspended almost 
in the air, at such an immense height over them as this, is 
enjoyed perhaps uniquely in this country, by the people of 
Scarborough and the visiters at the Spa, from the Cuirr 
BripcE,—which may indeed be said to be, on such an occa- 
sions, the grandest stand of any race-ground in the 
world. 

Beyond the straight line of the bridge a wide path has been 
made along the brow of the cliff, leading now in a straight 
and now in a zig-zag direction to the building of the new 
Spa already mentioned, and which, at my visit, was just com- 
pleted in every respect, except as to its interior decoration. 
The whole structure will cost from nine to ten thousand 
pounds; defrayed by subscription. 

Mr. Leslie, the engineer, first raised a species of sea-wall, 
or break-water, at low-water mark, and built it up to above 
high-water mark, with baulder stones, in appearance strong 
and gigantic, and resembling a mighty bastion. How far such 
a defence will resist the repeated shocks of the thundering 
waves from the German Ocean, by which it is almost daily 
assailed, or the wearing action of high-tide, and the dilapidat- 
ing effect of the south-eastern gales, which blow directly over 
the coast, it is not for me to decide: its stability is not 
doubted, else the great terrace spread on the top of it, on 
which-is seated the whole range of the new Spa buildings, 
would not have been so placed. / 

At one end of that terrace the springs of mineral waters, 
two in number, are to be found, to which you descend by a 
few steps, much in the way that the visiters at Kissingen 
descend to drink the Ragozi. Adjoining is the saloon 
already alluded to, or promenade-room, suitable, from its 
length, for walking in rainy weather. It is lighted by 
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several windows facing the sea. From the small casements 
of the upper portion of the turrets, as well as from the flat 
roof of the building, the visiter has an opportunity of enjoy- 
ing a variety of views of the sea and coast. 

The style of architecture adopted in this edifice, as will be 
observed in the plate, is the Castellated Gothic, with embattled 
walls and towers, from one of which a smaller turret rises to 
bear the standard of Scarborough. The stone used in the 
building is of a brown, ochry colour. 

Mr. Wyatt imagines that this is the only style of architec- 
ture suited to English scenery, and to the broken and wild 
slopes of the shore; although, by the by, the cliff which rises 
immediately behind and above the new Spa, to the height of 
one hundred and fifty feet, consists of alluvial rubble, loose, 
and without any compact adhesiveness,—and not of wild and 
broken features. | 

Originally that cliff was almost perpendicular, and upon 
the slightest interference with it, or after heavy rains, 
threw down destructive avalanches. It was consequently 
cut down, and made to decline with a gentle acclivity, from 
the terrace of the new Spa upwards. But this remedy has 
not yet been applied to all the parts of the cliff which over- 
hang the new buildings of the Spa. Nor has the newly- 
created surface of the slopes been planted with shrubs, so as 
to give it a pleasing and soft aspect, instead of its pre- 
sent unsightly and rubbish-like appearance. 

The gravel walks also are sloppy in wet weather, and too 
loose and unconnected on their surface in exceedingly dry 
weather. The fact is, that the new-made soil is not suffi- 
ciently compact and adhesive, and requires, as I ventured to 
suggest, the application of a thick layer of chalk under the 
gravel bed, to render the surface perfect. This is no 
trifling consideration for the visiters at Scarborough, who 
have to walk once if not twice a day in all weathers, to and 
from the new Spa, for the purpose of drinking the waters, 
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and who, even at other hours of the day, are disposed to make 
use of their privilege of meandering along the various paths 
on this cliff, which, when more thickly planted, will be a great 
resource to the invalids. 

The author of that magnificent idea of an architectural 
embankment of}the Thames,—which will always be considered 
as the origin of whatever improvement may hereafter take 
place on the banks of that filthiest of all the metropolitan 
rivers in Europe, whether it be after Rennie’s, Martin’s, or 
Walker’s plan,—suggested and watched over (so I understand) 
most of these recent improvements at Scarborough ; indeed the ° 
designs for the building of the New Spa were supplied by him. 
Thegallant member for Scarborough, accustomed, from living 
in one of the prettiest places of his own in Leelanel to the con- 
templation and enjoyment of what is beautiful,—conversant, 
moreover, from travels, and the society of the skilled in fine 
arts, with whatever constitutes genuine taste,—was likely to 
suggest nothing which the most fastidious could not approve. 
We may conclude, therefore, that by adopting his ideas, and 
_ following the impetus he has given to those measures which 
are to resuscitate from its long lethargy one of the Spas best 
favoured by nature in England,—Scarborough will secure to 
itself a full share of popularity and success. bd 

In a small, sunken court of the castellated building, paved 
with flagstones and surrounded by stone walls, are the lion- 
mouthed spouts, placed at some little distance from each 
other, from which the mineral water is continually pouring,— 
the excess passing away through a small stone basin, and 
by discharge-pipes, down to the strand below. From their 
respective positions these two springs have received the names 
of North and South Wells or Spas. 

I tried the waters of both several times. That of the 
south well is colourless, and very limpid; two qualities 
which it shares in common with the north well. The 
former does not taste like a saline water, though it is 
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supposed to hold more ingredients of a purgative nature than 
the other, and has, in consequence, been called hitherto the 
saline or salt well, in contradistinction from the north spring, 
which has always been considered as a purely chalybeate 
water; yet the taste of ironis not much more marked in the one 
than in the other spring. In the south well that particular taste 
is not elicited until after drinking two or three glasses of the 
water. In the north well the same taste may be said to be 
more immediate, though it approaches more to what would be 
‘called goté apre than to the got of rust of iron. 

The flow of water is different in the two wells. That in 
the south spring is at the rate of half-a-pint in twenty 
seconds; whereas, in the north spring the same quantity of 
water is obtained in seven seconds. I repeated the experi- 
ments often with Mr. Dunn’s assistance. The north well, 
therefore, supplies seven hundred and sixty-five gallons of 
water in twenty-four hours. 

Most of my readers are probably aware that for a long 
succession. of years, Scarborough mineral water enjoyed 
universal reputation in England. That reputation diminished 
in proportion as fashion brought other mineral springs into 
notice, and attracted the higher classes of visiters, who formerly 
used to flock to Scarborough. That the efficacy of its mineral 
waters depended on something substantial in them, and not 
On capricious imagination, no one can doubt who is at all con- 
versant with the medical history of the place. But even the 
well-tested effect of such waters will not prove sufficient to 
fix permanently the opinion and favour of the public in their 
behalf, if medical men of influence and character, practising 
on the spot, publish, from time to time, an account or analysis 
of their component parts, each of which differs from that of its 
‘ predecessor. 

' That such has been the case with regard to the very mineral 

waters we are now considering, I collect from a statement 

made by Mr. Dunn at a public meeting held last summer at 
M 2 
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Scarborough, in which I find it laid down that of five succes- 
sive analyses which had appeared in the course of perhaps 
two-thirds of a century, there was not one that did not differ 
from the rest in every essential particular. They all disagreed, 
for example, as to the total weight of saline matter in a given 
measure, They disagreed in the quantity of iron present, 
and still more so in that of carbonic acid*gas. Some too 
admitted ingredients as present in the waters, which others 
had not even mentioned. Thus insensibly was the confi- 
dence of the public shaken in the real composition of the 
waters, and by a natural consequence, the confidence also in 
their medical virtues. 

In this state I found the knowledge respecting the com- 
position of the Scarborough water at my visit to that Spa, 
and the personal observations I had occasion to make at that 
time, though merely cursory, served only to add to my former 
state of doubt, as to the real chemical nature of the two 
springs. Accustomed as I have been for some years to ex- 
amine mineral waters with a professional eye, I was not long 
in perceiving that in one or two points the analyses hitherto 
published could not be correct. I saw no trace of free car- 
bonic acid; I could not distinguish any greater quantity 
of iron in the well emphatically called the Chalybeate, than 
in the one called the Salt, or Saline Well; and as regards 
the latter, the great difference stated to exist between its 
proportion of common salt, and that of the same salt in 
the chalybeate spring, I could hardly detect. 

The probable origin, as well as composition, of the water 
of these two springs may be anticipated from a study of the 
nature of the geological formation of the cliffs from which 
they surge. According to J. Philipps, that formation ex- 
hibits calcareous, and iron stone* strata, with their long, 


* Tron nodules and stone are to be seen even on the strand, and I 
understand are carried away in boats, and sold by the Corporation to 
people from Newcastle. 
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straight and intersecting fissures, often lined with double 
lamina of oxyde of iron, between which, sometimes, there 
occurs a white, compact, soft, smooth substance, said by the 
Rev. W. V. Vernon to be a compound of alumina, silica, 
and perhaps magnesia. 

We should, therefore, expect to find in the Spa water— 
Carbonate and-sulphate of lime, Alumina, Magnesia, Silica, 
Oxyde of iron; and, probably, the alkaline muriates. 

But a fresh analysis of both waters ought to be made by a 
professed chemist, a man of undoubted eminence, whose 
name and well-known experience in the difficult art of 
properly analyzing mineral waters shall stamp ever after the 
analysis of the Scarborough wells, to be given to the world, 
with an authority and authenticity never to be questioned. 

All this I took the liberty to represent to my intelligent 
cicerone, adding that, ‘“‘ Although I respected, and indeed 
applauded, every preceding effort made by the several 
individuals who had published an analysis of theirown of these 
waters; yet the discrepances that existed among them called 
for a fresh investigation. Perhaps for medical purposes, the 
approximating analysis of the probable ingredients at present 
received may be deemed sufficient, especially when we add 
the taste, temperature, specific gravity, and physical im- 
pression made by the water on the organs of digestion. Still 
a precise knowledge of the real composition of the waters 
was in my opinion a desideratum, which it was unquestion- 
ably to the interest of the leading inhabitants of Scarborough 
to procure. I for one would not undertake to speak positively 
of the nature and efficacy of those waters without possessing. 
such an analysis. 

To the credit of all those concerned in the affair, it is 
gratifying to have to record that the suggestion was soon 
after my departure taken into consideration at a general 
meeting; when it was resolved to apply in turn to the 
several eminent chemists, whose names I had supplied, for 
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the purpose of securing the services of one of them on 
the occasion. The choice fell on professor Richard Phillips, 
who has produced, with his accustomed ability and philoso- 
phical precision, a report of his chemical inquiry into the 
composition of the Scarborough waters, which has stamped 
them at once with a sufficient degree of value to warrant my 
previous recommendation of them; a recommendation which, 
having been made publicly known soon after I left the place, 
occasioned in the course of that very season the demand for 
the water to be threefold what it had been. 

Professor Phillips’s report has very properly been printed, 
by order of the Cliff Bridge Company, and a copy of it 
sent to every subscriber. The analysis it contains of the 
north and south well I have, as, usual, placed in my general 
tables. In this place it will be sufficient simply to mention, 
that the result of Mr. Phillips’s analysis affords a practical 
verification of those chemical characters of the water which I 
had deduced from geological data, and upon the strength of 
which, as well as upon the effect of the waters upon myself 
and others, I ventured to speak in commendation of their 
use. 
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Mepicinau Virtues of the Scarborough Springs—Quick Remedy for 
Heartburn—How to cure a Fermenting Digestion—Scarzoroven after 
Harrogate—Principal Complaints cured by the Mineral Waters of the 
Former—Effect of the work, ‘‘ The Spas of Germany,” on English 
Practice—Scerticism quickly changed into Faith—Self-interest works 
Miracles on Doctors—Indiscriminate and injurious recommendation of 
Foreign Baths—Tue Resuttr—Lamentable Cases—Author’s Practice 
and Method—Opinion of able Medical Men respecting it—A Dis- 
honest Reviewer—A View of Scarborough. 


THE mere consideration of the ingredients now distinctly 
ascertained to enter into the composition of the two mineral 
springs at Scarborough, suffices to explain, and accounts for 
the several cures said to have been effected by them during 
many years past, and points out at the same time to the ex- 
perienced physician the particular complaints in which the 
waters in question may be successfully employed. 

Supposing a visiter to be directed to drink a half-pint 
tumbler of the water of the South well, he will then 
take into the system about half a drachm of soluble salts, 
principally of the alterative and laxative kind, which is a 
very agreeable and fit dose for daily use. Combined with 
this he takes also a little more than the tenth part of a grain 
of a preparation of iron, different from those we are in the 
habit of prescribing, namely, iron in the first degree of 
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oxydation, combined with double the usual quantity of 
carbonic acid found in the ordinary medicinal preparations 
of that metal. 

The latter circumstance is of immense importance, as it 
renders steel admissible in many complaints of the stomach, 
even when accompanied by morbid irritability, in which the 
more usual preparations of steel—such, for example, as those 
generally prescribed by a very popular physician at another 
of the English Spas—would prove injurious. 

Of this fact, which I originally assumed from mere in- 
ference when I tasted the water at the spring, long before 
Phillips’s analysis had been instituted, I felt convinced on 
personal experience. Being, at the time of my visit to Scar- 
borough, subject to severe attacks of acidity and pain at the 
pit of the stomach soon after every repast, no matter how 
light in kind and quantity (an inconvenience which I attri- 
buted, first to the state of morbid irritability produced in my 
stomach by the repeated trials I had made of the strong sul- 
phurous waters at Harrogate; and secondly, to the frequent 
change in my food, arising out of my then erratic life from . 
place to place)—it struck me that asmall tumbler of the 
South well water, taken soon after meals, would prevent the 
unpleasant effect before alluded to. In this 1 was not dis- 
appointed. Further experience taught me also, that if I 
drank the same quantity of that water, while actually smarting 
under that most disagreeable sensation, to which the name of 
heartburn has been given, in less than half-an-hour after, the 
symptom would disappear. 

It is pleasant at all times to drink, while suffering from the 
effects of dyspepsia or laborious digestion, a small quantity 
of cold limpid mineral water taken at the very source; but 
I can hardly express the luxurious feeling with which I used 
to quaff two or three moderately-sized tumblers of the South 
spring at Scarborough, aftera substantial dinner of mine honest 
host Webb, of the Bell, which had set the biting vipers at 
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work within the recipient of all his good things. Ina few 
minutes after the ingestion of the water, the disturbance in 
the last-named receptacle was effectually quelled. 

And here I must, before I proceed farther with the con- 
sideration of the virtues of the Scarborough waters, express 
my great approbation of the arrangement made in the new 
building, for retaining the old mode of procuring the water 
from the spring, by means of a simple spout through which 
the water is seen constantly flowing, instead of introducing 
the very objectionable, unscientific, and often nasty pro- 
cess of pumping for the water when required. There is 
a freshness in the very look of the old mode, which is not 
a little influential in favouring the effect of the water. 

Even from the little I have said, an inference may be drawn, 
that after a course of the Harrogate waters, the daily use of 
the south spring water of Scarborough would form the most 
appropriate and beneficial appendix to the treatment of a vast 
number of disorders, for the cure of which the powerful and 
exciting effect of the sulphuretted waters had been deemed 
necessary; as that remedy may have set up a morbid sensibility 
of the nerves of the stomach, and an irritability of its lining 
membrane, which a feeble solution of bi-carbonate of the 
protoxyde of iron, combined with half a drachm or a drachm 
of Epsom salts, would be calculated entirely to remove. I 
must, therefore, invite the attention of medical men who may 
have to send invalids to Harrogate, and that of invalids 
themselves who may happen to go to Harrogate without 
advice, and feel grieved, after a course of the waters, to 
find that their stomach is in an irritable condition,—to the 
fact that by going afterwards to Scarborough they will -find 
means to counteract that unpleasant result. 

- In the same manner, with reference to some of the Spas 
in Germany, we find it necessary, after exciting the system 
by the Carlsbad waters, to send the invalids to be cooled and 
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tranquillized by the Kreutzbrunnen, or Ferdinandbrunnen at 
Marienbad. 

But in the case of Scarborough, that place offers two other. 
important reasons for recommending to the Harrogate invalids 
a conclusion of their course of treatment with a sojourn at the 
former place. The one is that the air at Scarborough in the 
months following the termination of the Harrogate season, is 
more genial and elastic, and purer than that of the moors, 
which are then charged with moisture. And the second is, 
that an opportunity there offers for sea-bathing of the very 
first description. 

On the subject of the medicinal virtues of the Scarborough 
waters, referring principally to that of the south spring, I 
held a long converse with Mr. Dunn, who had seen me take 
on the spot two or three doses of the water, followed by the 
good effect I have already described. 

‘‘ We find,” observed my interlocutor, ‘‘that this water 
exerts considerable action on the kidneys, and will prove like- 
wise sufficiently aperient if the invalid, before he begins the 
use of it, takes, care to prepare the way by one or two brisk 
purgatives, and afterwards drinks daily and regularly in 
divided doses from a pint and a half to two pints of the 
water. In this manner I have known even chronic cases of 
constipation, to be effectually and permanently cured.” 

‘<1 have noticed in some of the works written on the Scar- 
borough Waters,” I then said to Mr. Dunn, ‘that they 
have been found serviceable in cases of debility, relaxation 
of the coat of the stomach, and sickness ; also in pains of 
the loins attendant on gravel, and in some distempers of the 
skin. The water from the north well in ’particular, which, 
from containing a smaller proportion of the aperient salts, 
tastes more inky, and is more heating, has been recom- 
mended to those of the fair sex who are very delicate or 
relaxed: as it has been found to brace them up, and add 
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strength to their limbs as well as colour to their blanched 
cheeks.” 

. “ Just so,” was the reply; ‘‘ we have had, every season, 
instances of the most satisfactory kind, to prove the correct- 
ness of those assertions. They were made by their authors 
upon grounds of positive experience, and our own subsequent 
observations have tended to confirm those of our predecessors. 
This remark will not surprise one who has, like yourself, 
studied so extensively the effect of mineral waters on the 
human system; and has, by his work on the Spas of Ger- 
many, effected a revolution in the system of scepticism prevail- 
ing among us English practitioners. We look to you, therefore, 
for carrying out this fortunate change to itsutmost extent; and 
gladly do we see you engaged in studying the mineral waters 
of this country, which you will, no doubt, make known to 
the world with the same success you did those of the 
continent.” 

‘* A period of three years,” said I, ‘since the publication 
of the book you have alluded to, has worked marvellous changes 
in the mind of my professional brethren in London. From 
being sceptical,they have now become universal admirers of 
mineral water treatment abroad ; so much so that as the proper 
season comes round for proceeding to the foreign Spas, the 
London physicians are now for sending thither all their 
patients ;—with what discrimination as to places—with what 
positive acquaintance with the peculiarities of the spring and 
localities they select—with what personal experience with 
regard to the effects of the water they recommend—I must leave 
you to guess, who have read my exposition of the state of know- 
ledge of foreign mineral waters existing in this country, when 
**the Spas of Germany ” first made their appearance in 1837. 

These indiscriminate recommendations, as I must in 
consequence call them, have led to disastrous as well as 
ridiculous mistakes, many of which have fallen under my 
notice, and I have had to rectify them. Patients have 
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returned to England made considerably worse by being sent 
to a distant Spa, upon no other apparent ground than because 
it bore a popular name, or had been very flatteringly de- 
scribed in the work you have mentioned. Of this a most 
lamentable instance has occurred this very summer, in the 
case of an amiable and most interesting noble lady whose end 
was manifestly hastened by, to say the least, a useless journey 
to one of the Bohemian Spas. In one or two instances 
patients have come to me, on their return from abroad, com- 
plaining that they had not derived the peculiarly soothing 
and delightful effects I had promised them in my book, under 
the head of Wildbad, whither they asserted they had pro- 
ceeded at the recommendation of their own medical man. 
But upon inquiring further into the matter it turned out 
that ‘ their own medical man,’ who probably had never con- 
descended to peruse the “ Spas of Germany,” in which the 
peculiar baths of Wildbad were first made known in Eng- 
land, had sent the patient to Wisbaden, a name more familiar 
to their ears, and which they considered to be probably one and 
the same Spa with Wildbad. In fact, there is no end to the 
mistakes that have occurred; and many of them have been 
serious.” 

<< It passes my comprehension ; it certainly does not agree 
with the principles of common honesty towards their 
patients,” observed Mr. Dunn, ‘that medical meu should 
undertake to recommend any particular bath, being themselves 
unacquainted with its real nature, rather than direct the 
patients at once for advice to the individual who has given 
public proofs of having studied the subject of mineral waters 
most maturely.” 

“1 have kept,” so ran our anlene ‘¢ a digested register of 
those patients who have consulted me on the propriety of using 
the German waters, either abroad or at that useful satan 
at Brighton, ever since the publication of my work. They 
amount to upwards of seven hundred regularly indexed— 
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exhibiting many very extraordinary cases of disease wholly 
eradicated by mineral waters, and others materially benefited 
by them although of many years standing. I have not got 
the return of all the registered cases, so as to be able to speak 
confidently of the success in all; for some of the patients 
do not think it worth their while to report the result of their 
case after coming back from Germany. But I have every 
reason to be satisfied with the total result of all the cases 
that have come to my knowledge; nor have I had a single 
instance in which either the patient or myself had to regret 
the choice I had made of the particular Spa for their recovery. 
Methinks that a similar precision, and with it a similar success, 
may be ensured in the case of the English mineral waters, 
to the study of which, as means to cure disease, I am now 
applying myself in the same manner that I did in Germany. 
My unbounded confidence in the efficacy of mineral waters as 
agents calculated to combat disease with immense effect is 
such, that I have extended and introduced their use in the 
treatment of ordinary complaints, even such as occur every 
day—namely, acute diseases and fevers. In the two latter 
classes, instead of draughts, and mixtures, and powders, 
and pills, without end, intended to produce but two effects— 
namely, purging and perspiration—I administer an appropriate 
mineral water, in divided doses, diluted with warm water, 
which accomplishes all the indications of the case in the most 
Satisfactory manner, and certainly with less disgust and worry 
to the patient.” 

“‘T thank you for the hint,” rejoined my scientific guide. 
“‘T am already indebted to you for a valuable mode of expe- 
diting the cure of certain diseases requiring counter-irritation, 
and I shall be too happy to add this other mode of treating 
general disorders by the employment of such admirable com- 
pounds of nature—instead of the many more complicated 
drugs we generally employ. It is but due to you, and a mere 
act of justice on my part, to state that the counter-irritating 
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lotion you first recommended in your work upon the means 
of expeditiously curing disease by external application, has, 
in my hands and those of my respected and experienced 
partner, produced all the effects you predicted, and that 
neither of us ever go out now without being provided with 
that powerful and most valuable agent. The day will yet 
‘come when the profession will render justice to the inventor 
of a preparation the effects of which are as certain as they are 
immediate ; and the rationale of which is based on the soundest 
principles of physiology.” 

I purposely report, even at the risk of being taxed with 
vanity, the preceding honest and candid opinion on this all- 
important subject, (spontaneously given) of a fellow member of 
the profession, who enjoys the largest share of practice in a 
populous place, and who spoke from his own knowledge and 
experience. A similar opinion had been expressed before by 
the able physicians whom I named when describing my visit 
to the city of York; and analogous sentiments have been 
conveyed to me by others whom I shall have occasion to 
allude to in the sequel of the present work, as well as by 
letters from total strangers in various parts of England and 
the continent.* i 

Our conversation ended, we slowly retraced our steps, 
taking the direction towards the Cliff Bridge, on the thresh- 


* Such disinterested testimonials, founded on a real knowledge of facts, 
from’so many able individuals in the same profession,—together with the 
singular unanimity of commendation from more than twenty reviewers, 
regarding one of my recent medical publications + referred to by Mr. 
Dunn,—may well be considered as more than sufficient to neutralize that 
single example of nefarious condemnation of the same work, which 
appeared, without one word said of the contents of the book, not in one 
but in two successive numbers of a quarterly medical publication, con- 
ducted by Dr. Forbes, of Colchester, who is hired to ‘‘ do’ that journal 
by a medical bookseller in London. 

In this new capacity, the disappointed physician and unsuccessful 


+ Counter-irritation, tts Principles and Practice; with one hundred cases, 
Sc. &c.—1 vol. 8vo0, 1838. 
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hold of which a very striking panoramic view of Scarborough 
presented itself, inferior only to the one represented in the 
engraving, taken from a boat at a small distance from the 
harbour, and given in the title-page of the present volume. 

The back being turned to the sea and its sweeping bays,— 
the two straight and prolonged lines of the lofty iron-rail 
parapet serve to direct the eyeto a converging point, where 
the toll-gate stands, at the furthest extremity of the bridge. 
Here the circular platform of ‘‘ the Cliff” expands, backed by 
its oblong square, formed of neat dwelling-houses, which are 
generally well filled during the season, as they enjoy an open 
prospect of the bay. 

On the left, the long side and square tower of Christ- 
church, a modern sacred edifice, raised by a subscription 
of three thousand pounds among the inhabitants, arrests our 
attention. 

Following the direction of that object still further to the 
left, Beavor-terrace appears; so named in honour of the 
‘Duke of Rutland, who, although he has ceased to be the 
absolute patron of the borough, is still as much revered as 
ever by its inhabitants. 


translator, delights to vent his impotent spleen against every thing that is 
either beneficial to the world, or above his feeble comprehension. 

My recent extended tour through the country has proved to me the 
sort of estimation in which such a journalist is |neld by the profession: 
inasmuch as, in a great many instances, I found that, disgusted with the 
uncouth and unlettered style and general bearing, as well as with the 
frequent and gross inaccuracies of the British and Foreign Medical 
Quarterly performance, medical men had discarded it for another which 
‘possesses far greater and prior claims to their support, as being infinitely 
superior to its rival in information ; and for honesty, without a competitor. 

Such a performance is not likely ever to fall into the hands of any of 
my readers ; but should it by chance meet their eye, I caution them 
against supposing that it containseven the semblance of truth respecting 
the works of many of his superiors, which the editor incapable of under- 
standing or appreciating them, slashes in the most scurrilous jargon, 
under pretence of reviewing them. 
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Separated from this terrace by a wide opening intended to 
be the site of a new street, the beginning of a projected grand 
crescent is seen, half-a-dozen of the houses of which are already 
finished. These houses are much in the same stylé of archi- 
tecture as those commonly seen at most of the fashionable 
watering-places, St. Leonard’s especially. One or two among 
them are distinguished by size and greater pretensions, and are 
the residence of the Woodwards, a family of great consequence, 
and much respected among the permanent inhabitants of 
Scarborough. ) 

There are but two or three of these superior dwellings (by 
far the best in the place for situation and comfort) which are 
let as lodgings.* When this crescent shall have reached the 
farthest end of its projected line, it will mask an unsightly 
range of stables erected on the same ridge, which, at present, 
obtrude, and offend the eyes. 

Descending towards the sloping ravine at the bottom of 
which runs the road that passes under the bridge, to reach the 
Strand,—the ridge in question terminates in a green knoll, 
on whose summit stands an insulated and smart house (the 
best situated in this locality) the residence of G. Knowles, 
Esq., who laid out the various paths and walks on the hill 
above and beyond the new Spa. 

Of the semicircular line of land-views just described on 
our left, the centre point (about midway on the lofty em- 
bankment) is occupied by the Scarborough Museum—a 
rotunda of Roman-Doric structure, thirty-seven feet and a 
half in its external diameter, and fifty feet in elevation. 

If the eye now returns to the centre of the Cliff Bridge, 
and tracks the outline of the landscape to the right or north 
side, far different objects present themselves. A bold line of 
cliffs, the summit of which is variously shaped and figured 


* An excellent opportunity offers here to a spirited speculator in 
houses; as land for building contiguous to Beavor-terrace, is to be 
purchased for five shillings per square yard. 
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by natural accidents, as well as by many buildings placed 
thereon, is seen to emerge from within the opening of Scar- 
borough harbour, and to project into the sea. It rises higher 
the farther it stands out, until upon its loftiest point, which 
measures more than three hundred feet above the highest 
tide, it exhibits the once famed but now ruinous castle, within 
the surrounding walls of which lie concealed nineteen acres of 
smiling green land. The ancient and conventual-looking 
church of St. Mary,* with its square tower, seems placed on 
purpose in this direction, though farther inland, to add to 
the effect of this picture by its contrast with the remains of 
the embattled walls of the castle; beyond which, the outline, 
gradually descending to the horizon, terminates at some dis- 
tance with the piers of Scarborough harbour. 

Here the small craft form picturesque groups; while the 
many and heavy clusters of red brick dwellings of the hum- 
bler classes, which are thickly huddled together right and 
left of the opening of the harbour, spread some way inland, 
and form the primitive or old town of Scarborough, canopied 
over by hovering clouds of blue smoke which rise in light 
‘and curling columns. 


* This is the parish church of which the Rev. Michael H. Miller is 
vicar, and in which public worship is performed five times a week. I 
have already alluded to the exemplary character of this most worthy 
churchman. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
SCARBOROUGH CONCLUDED. 


Improvements in Scarborough—The New Muszum—The Celebrated 
Collection—Skilful Arrangement—The late Dr. Smiru, Father of Eng 
lish Geology—An Ancient Briton and his Coffin—Mr. Williamson the 

Curator—The PromenapE—Company—Tue Sanps—Sea-bathing, 
and Bathing-machines—Both in Perfection at Scarborough—TIll-luck 
of the Germans—Pvuertic Batrus—Living at Scarborough—Waters— 
Lodgings—Horrrs—Scarburghers neither Dancers nor Playgoers— 
The Black-eyed Widow, and the empty Benches—Gazette of Fashion 
and Amusement—Cuurcu-room for the Poor—The Vicar-—Bzan’s 
Museum—Jet Manufactory—Curmate—Winds—Temperature—Rain 
—Loncevity of the Inhabitants—Farewell to Scarborough. 


Sucu is the sea view of the new, as well as of the old 
town of Scarborough—the fashionable and the unfashionable 
end of this celebrated watering-place. A scene cannot be 
imagined of greater contrast in its two composing elements, 
or of greater interest in its ensemble. Whatever progress 
modern structure may be destined to make southward, 
whether inland, or upon the various points of the great amphi- 
theatre which faces the ocean, it is heartily to be wished that the 
sacrilegious hand of improvement may never dare to touch a 
single vestige of the primeval huts and cottages of the fisherman 
and the mariner. The picture is now complete. The like is 
not often beheld in other parts of this island; and its ex- 
istence is, to my mind, one of the many merits peculiar to 
Scarborough, as a temporary residence for invalid strangers. 
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That improvements will take place, and building be carried 
on to some extent, no one can doubt who is aware, as I am, 
of what Scarborough is still susceptible. Every facility in 
the mean while is afforded for such an enterprise. Land for 
building, contiguous to Beavor-terrace, is to be purchased 
(as I have said) for five shillings per square yard; and the 
Kelloway Rock, a ferruginous sandstone with fossil shells, 
abounds on this part of the coast, particularly under the 
Castle hill, where itis seen above the pier. The new Museum, 
to the architecture of which I have already alluded, is con- 
structed of this stone (the gift of Sir J. V. B. Johnstone, 
Bart.), which is alone worked for building purposes at Hack- 
ness, and hence often called Hackness Stone. Itis a beautiful 
building-stone, as well as a valuable one. While in the 
quarry it is very soft, easily chiseled, and readily fashioned 
into architectural decoration; but it soon becomes hard on 
exposure to the air, and then possesses much durability. 

Having reached the threshold of the scientific temple just 
named, belonging to the Scarborough Philosophical Society, 
it was not likely that my kind cicerone, one of its most 
indefatigable officers, should suffer me to pass by without 
entering its precincts. And well does the establishment 
deserve a visit from every stranger who may chance to be at 
Scarborough. To those who make that place their residence 
for a month or two, such a museum must prove a most de- 
lightful source of amusement and intellectual gratification. 
Every temptation, even upon the score of economy, has been 
offered to the scientifically inclined, or even to the merely 
curious, to visit frequently that institution, for the admission 
to which only two-and-sixpence is charged for a month to a 
single individual, or five shillings for the same length of time 
to a whole family, no matter how numerous. 

Considering the extent of its collection—its methodical 
and novel arrangement, due to the late Dr. Smith, the 
geologist (who suggested also the circular form of the 
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building for the display of British geological specimens), and 
the short period that has elapsed since Scarborough was 
without this additional and attractive feature,—the Museum 
offers a remarkable instance of what may be effected for 
science, by perseverance, great activity, and an earnest desire 
to support it. In 1828 ho vestige of a scientific collection 
was in existence at Scarborough, yetits Philosophical Society 
was formed. At one of its meetings a desire was expressed 
that a Museum to contain the many rich specimens found on 
the adjoining coast, and other objects of natural history, 
should be constructed. Instantly a liberal-minded’ and 
wealthy Baronet who presided over the Society, takes up the 
subject, subscribes liberally himself towards its attainment, 
and gets others to do the same. Having procured from that able 
architect, Mr. R. H. Sharp, of York, the design of a chaste and 
classical edifice, the worthy president presents all the necessary 
building-stone from his estate at Hackness, and with an energy 
and promptitude seldom equalled, seconded by the unremit- 
ting co-operation of Mr. Dunn, then Secretary to the Society, 
succeeds in adding to Scarborough, in less than two years, 
one of its present most prominent and attractive features, at 
an expense of 1893/7. for the building, fitting up, and 
decoration altogether. 

On entering the principal room, which is thirty-five feet 
high, and lighted from an aperture in the dome, around me I 
beheld arranged on sloping shelves, and in the order of their 
strata, very numerous fossils, showing at one view the whole 
series of this kingdom. .Among these specimens, which are, 
perhaps, some of the most perfect in England, one cannot 
overlook two admirable collections of fossil corals—the one 
purchased of Mr. Williamson, the Curator—the other 
presented to the Society by Mr. Duesbery, being the valuable 
collection of the late Mr. Hindewell, the historiographer of 
Scarborough. 

Below these sloping shelves an horizontal one is placed, 
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sustaining the general arrangement of fossil, and recent 
shells; while the birds and animals are placed above the 
geological arrangement; so that every part of the Museum 
can be seen at once. 

Among so many objects deserving admiration, it is not 
easy to specify those that attracted most my attention ; yet it 
isimpossible not to single out the magnificent saurians of the 
Scarborough collection, the fragment of one of which, alone, 
is nine feet long, and that only half the length of the animal. 
Neither is it likely that, on quitting the Museum, the visiter 
should fail to notice the skeleton of an ancient Briton and 
his oak-tree coffin, placed just outside of the building, 
recently brought to light, and supposed to be 2000 years 
old. The teeth are all perfect, and the skeleton would appear 
to have been preserved by the tannin found dissolved in the 
water, which had penetrated into the coffin. 

All these various objects are ably explained to the visiters 
by the keeper, Mr. Williamson, who is himself no inconsi- 
derable object of attraction. Originally a working gardener, 
and fellow-labourer with another equally-distinguished na- 
turalist of Scarborough, whom I shall presently introduce 
to my readers, Mr. Williamson has by his own industry 
educated himself. to be an excellent naturalist, has made 
nearly the whole of the collection of pebbles and fossil re- 

mains in this museum, and is bringing up to the medical 
profession a son who bids fair to prove a worthy scion of 
of his sire. 

The sight that presented itself below us as we emerged 
from this repository of science was of the most cheerful 
description. The sun, long past its meridian hour, was 
lighting up the magnificent scenery around, and inviting 
people abroad. Long lines of pedestrians were approaching 
from the cliff to the bridge, and passing through the toll- 
bar, deployed themselves over the whole length of that stu- 
pendous structure, making it their afternoon promenade. 
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Many groups and parties extended as far as the tortuous 
paths on the opposite hills. Amongst them, I recognised many 
and was accosted by some whom [ had the honour of being 
known to professionally, and all of whom spoke in praise of 
the place. 

The bearing of many of these visiters bespoke the rank 
in life to which they appertained. Lady R , the relict 
of the opulent Yorkshire baronet, near Ferrybridge, whose 
great wealth has descended to a minor grandson; Colonel 
M——, and his lovely family, nearly allied in blood to a 
recently deceased earl; Sir L, O—; the Rev. Dr. F > 
a distinguished divine and dignitary of the church; the Hoe 
nourable Lady and Miss W——; the Ladies H 3 the 
Earl of T—— and his Countess ; were a few of the distingués 
I could discern in the moving crowd. Others my kind 
guide named to me, and the presence of all showed that, 
with a very large number of the superior classes, Scarborough 
retains still its natural attraction. And well will it be for 
them and all of the kindred class, if, while debating whither 
to go during the summer and autumn in search of health, 
and the enjoyment of nature’s beauties, they do not forget 
that Scarborough offers both gifts, to an extent not easily 
equalled on other parts of the British coast. 

I mixed not in the gay scene, but parting with my friend, 
whose professional avocations called him away, I threaded a 
tortuous and descending path down the side of the hill on 
which stands the Museum, and then reached the broad 
strand, from which the waves had but lately retired. To 
my right the soft yet firm and level sands extended as far as 
the distant sea-wall of the new Spa, which is accessible at 
low water from the strand, by means of steps practised in 
the great sub-basement of the Spa-terrace. On my left an 
equally level and wide zone of the purest sands I had ever 
beheld, stretched as far as the piers of the little harbour, skirt- 
ing the foot of the Castte-hills. 
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Strageling groups of people are seen basking in the sun, 
or leisurely pacing the strand in this part, at the earliest hour 
of day. Early equestrians too I have beheld taking pos- 
session of the level expanse, and pirouetting their chargers on 
the soft sands—the best riding-ground in the world; while 
led horses go through their morning exercise, sniffing the 
gentle sea-breeze that has just set in. 

Fronting the sea here, some neat houses appear, which are 
let as lodgings, and are called the marine houses. They have 
a small adjoining building for cold and warm baths,—the sea, 
at spring tides reaching nearly to the threshold of its garden 
front. A lofty and sloping bank, from a hundred and fifty 
to two hundred feet high, thickly covered with shrubs and 
trees, rises from hence, and in a southern direction, like a 
Species of crescent bower, goes to join the cliff bridge. On 
the brow of this green embankment, at various elevations, 
between one hundred and one hundred and forty feet, stand 
many of the best houses, with a south or south-eastern aspect. 
On the sands below, a file of thirty or forty bathing-machines 
is ranged on their broaa wheels, ready for use. Those be- 
longing to Chapman, twenty in number, appeared to me to 
be the largest and the best. 

The arrangements for bathing in the open sea by means of 
these machines are of the most satisfactory kind, particularly 
for ladies. The almost insensible descent into deeper water, 
with the softest bed imaginable for the feet to tread upon 
when immersed in the water, and the peculiar transparency 
and purity of the returning tide upon these open bays, render 
the operation of sea-bathing in this place not only perfectly 
safe, but one accompanied with almost luxurious feelings. 
If sea-bathing is to impart vigour to an infirm constitution, 
or restore a morbid frame, surely the having it in great 
perfection must be one of the first and most desirable of its 
recommendations. 

Sea-bathing, judiciously prescribed, and properly em- 
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ployed, I hold to be, next to the use of mineral waters, one 
of the most powerful means a medical man can wield for the 
restoration of his patients. Even where the complaint re- 
quires to be treated with mineral waters, I have known a 
great many cases which could not be completely and perma- 
nently restored without sea-bathing, as a concluding mea- 
sure. In this respect, Scarborough offers, for those who 
judiciously use Harrogate, or Cross, or Dinsdale, or Shotley 
Bridge water for their ailments, not only the advantage of 
great proximity as a sea-bathing place, but also that of being 
one of the very best places of that description. 

T hold it to be an unfortunate circumstance for the Ger- 
mans, that their country affords them not the means of having 
recourse to sea-bathing, after having been at their own delight- 
ful and very efficient Spas. Those among them who can af- 
ford time and money to procure the luxury of sea-bathing, 
have but one place to fly to, and that is in consequence much 
frequented by them: 1 mean Scheveningen, near the Hague 
—a spot perfectly desolate and insulated, below a range of 
sand-hills, and affording only the accommodation of a single 
large building perched upon those hills. Here, in 1836, I 
beheld invalids who had come from distant parts of Germany 
_ for the benefit of sea-water, and who were dying of ennui. Had 
they stretched across the German ocean and landed at Scar- 
borough, how different their situation and the ultimate result 
would have been ! 

Of the advantages of sea-bathing in a professional point of- 
view I have spoken in another part of the present volumes, 
and I have only to add in this place, that in addition to the. 
great sea-water bath afforded by the incomparable sands at 
Scarborough, that place offers the convenience and accom- 
modation of some of the neatest and most elegant baths, 
within special buildings placed on different parts of the cliffs, 
that I have seen any where. Travis’s baths are on the 
“¢ cliff.” They are of marble, and fitted up with much taste 
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and every convenience, and supplied, as I ascertained by in- 
spection, with the purest sea-water. Every form of baths, 
whether warm or cold, is administered when required, including 
shower, pumping, drenching, and vapour baths. 

The above are, I believe, the oldest baths in the place. But 
the very ve plus ultra of a coquettish bathing-establishment 
is attained in the comparatively modern baths of Dr. 
Harland, and those of Champney. The former are placed ina 
neat modern building very favourably situated not far from 
Beavor-terrace. The reader can hardly form an idea of the 
boudoir-like and costly manner in which these baths and their 
dressing-rooms are fitted up. The expense for a single bath 
at all these establishments is moderate—being half-a-crown, 
with a trifle to the attendant. 

By this time my readers will readily believe that I must have 
been weary with my researches and peregrinations. Ireturned 
to my hotel to arrange and collect my flying notes taken on 
the spot, and found a merry party assembled at dinner; at 
which some of the finest fish was served up. Scarborough 

is noted for that delicate article of the table; and it is to be 
procured at very reasonable prices. . The fine turbot laid on 
our board had cost only five shillings ; and for sixpence one 
can get three large haddocks. ~ 
~ Living on the whole is somewhat cheaper at Scarborough 
than in London, and certainly not so extravagant as at Harro- 
gate. From inquiry of an excellent manager, the mother of 
alarge family, I learned that the prime pieces of meat, with 
all bones removed, cost but eightpence per pound ; that poul- 
try, eggs, and butter, are one-fourth cheaper than in London ; 
and that a fair-sized codfish may be had for one shilling, or 
a pair of the largest soles for that sum. Bread and milk are 
tolerable, and water is excellent—rather hard but well- 
flavoured and limpid.* 


* This, which is called the Falsgrave water, is obtained from lIand-springs 
and collected into reservoirs where it depositsits mud. The cistern is 
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Water and bread! These are no trifling comforts at a Spa— 
and though they may appear trite in their nature to some 
people, yet the enumeration of them will have its value 
with a large majority of my readers. 

House-room, whether in the form of lodgings or of separate 
houses, is not to be procured good at a very cheap rate. The 
average rent for. the latter is ten guineas a week. A large 
house near the cliff bridge lets for thirteen guineas during the 
season, which is reckoned to begin on the Ist of July, and to 
terminate on the 12th of October. After the latter date, 
house-rent falls to one-half its former amount. Lodging and 
boarding-houses are of three classes, and at all of them four 
meals are allowed. The respective prices are 4s. 6d., 5s. 6d., 
and 6s.6d. per day, including a bedroom. 

I have already mentioned the charges made at the Bell. 
I occupied in it a bedroom facing the south sideof the castle, 
and under it the two piers of Scarborough harbour were visible. 
Below I looked upon the clustered streets of the marine portion 
of the town, and on turning my head to the right, I beheld the 
beautiful bays down to Filey point. The house stands on a 
shelf of ‘‘ Bland’s Cliff,” and the view from its apartments is 
not interfered with by any of the rows of neat lodging-houses 
which are arranged in front of it, for they are below its level. 


covered, and thence the water takes its course through iron pipes to four 
conduits, where women fetch it and carry it to private houses at a penny 
a pail. One of the réservoirs is a natural one, connected with which 
there is a curious anecdote of old Smith, the father of English geology, 
‘who by giving the name of Corn-brash to one of the rocks of the series 
on this coast, identified himself with the geology of most parts of 
the country. Scarcity of potable water during one summer, induced many 
persons to consult Smith, who having found a natural fissure from which 
the scanty supply of water was obtained, desired them to bore in that place, 
when the water surged with a profusion that both pleased and alarmed 
the people. Old father Smith upon this uttered an exclamation of joy at 
the result of his own sagacity, and declared that the water was what had 
been pent up since the deluge !. 
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A visit I paid to Captain S (a former acquaintance), at 
Reed’s Hotel, enabled me to examine with attention that 
crack establishment of the place. For situation, interior ar- 
rangement, and fitting up, it appeared to me to be the 
best of its class. The charge is 6s. 6d. per diem, and half-a- © 
guinea a week forthe bedroom. The sommités who visit this 
Spa generally alight at this well-conducted establishment. 
Among other conveniences Reed’s Hotel boasts of a spacious 
ball-room. 

But, alas! of what use to the place is such an accommoda- 
tion, except for some mediocre concern now and then? Of 
all the auxiliaries so much required at, and generally forming 
the boast of, other Spas, Scarborough repudiates the two 
principal and most cheering ones—dancing and sociability. 
The Scarborough visiters have hitherto been the greatest se- 
paratists in England, and would as soon think of returning 
a bow to some “ small unknown” to whom they had never 
_ been regularly introduced, as they would to dance with any 
one not belonging to their own set. This should be reformed, 
and the sooner the better. 

Nor is the theatre better supported during the season. It 
made one’s heart ache, almost, to see the bewitching widow 
of a late gallant life-guard officer, whose histrionic efforts, 
aided by a very handsome person, and eyes that are 


’ Stars, stars, and all eyes else dead coals, 


London audiences know so well how to appreciate, struggle 
to perform with spirit and frolicsome gaiety the task she had 
undertaken for her own benefit, before nineteen spectators! 
No—excursions inland, or a walk to the summit of Mount 
Oliver, where, upon a terrace six hundred feet above the ocean 
a most superb panorama of land and water is enjoyed; and 
parties on the water, especially for the purpose of exploring 
the interesting coast right and left of the town, which offers a 
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very museum of geology,—these seem to be the principal 
amusements peculiar to Scarborough. 

Numerous boats are always in readiness to take parties 
out to sea at the moderate charge of one shilling per hour; 
while from thirty to forty horses, and donkey-carts and other 
carriages, may be seen at the end of the road under the Cliff 
Bridge, at one shilling and sixpence per hour the single, and 
three shillings the double harnessed vehicles. 

To those who are fond of angling I would recommend:a 
walk to the banks of a noted trout-stream in the Forge 
Valley, not far from Scarborough, where visiters have hitherto 
been permitted to fish. But a club is about to be formed for 
the preservation of the fish, which is, however, intended to be 
on very liberal terms. 

Scarborough has its Gazette of fashion and arrivals during 
the season, in which the aristocracy of the farmers from the 
East and West Ridings figure away in long lists at the hotels 
and boarding-houses. As the season advances, and the two 
days of the races, held on the sands, in August, pass away, 
the great mass of visiters of ignoble birth gradually retire and 
make way for those of a superior class. The number of 
visiters of every description who have of late years frequented 
_ this watering-place during the season has amounted to about 
two thousand. It ought to increase to four times that number, 

Their presence, in one respect, has been so far beneficial 
to Scarborough that it will have occasioned the erection of 
two additional churches. Hitherto, hardly any provision 
existed in the place for affording to the poorer people, 
especially sailors and fishermen, an opportunity of attending 
divine worship. St. Mary’s, besides being too far removed 
from the shore, was found insufficient, and the want of room 
in that parish church probably gave rise to the many meeting- 
houses for dissenters which are to be seen about the town. A 
new church (the Christ-church before mentioned) was con- 
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sequently erected a few years back, to the south of the Castle 
Cliff, not far from the principal street ; and a certain number 
of free seats were reserved in it for the sole use of those 
classes of people whom it was desirable to induce to attend 
the national form of worship. 

But here again the number of strangers, who from the 
different hotels flocked to the new church, took possession of 
the free seats, and the more humble worshippers saw them- 
selves deprived of every accommodation in the house of God, 
unless’ they submitted to the inconvenience of attending 
church at a much earlier hour than the usual time for divine 
service. | ; 

This was greatly felt by the excellent vicar, whom I have 
already introduced to my readers. In his heart was he sorely 
grieved to find, on the one hand, that the class of persons who 
stood most in need of true religious instruction were without 
the means of obtaining it; and on the other hand, that the 
absence of such means was the main cause of the daily 
_advances made among the population, by the spirit of sepa- 
ratism from the church of England. 

The consideration of these two important facts induced the 
worthy pastor to solicit contributions from the faithful towards 
erecting a new and modest temple to God, down upon the 
Strand, and he has every reason to rejoice at the prospect that 
his most anxious wishes on this point will be fully realized at 
no distant period. To this end he has strained every nerve, 
and exerted himself zealously for a long time past; making 
frequent appeals to that effect from the pulpit of the parish 
church. Within that church I once attended divine service, 
when I was much edified by his discourse and mode of 
delivery, which are such as to have given him a great hold on 
the esteem and veneration of his flock, among whom he 
enjoys the well-merited reputation of being an excellent 
preacher. 

The few hours I spent in the society of this gentleman at 
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his house in the evening tended to confirm the favourable 
impression I had received in the morning, of the conscientious 
manner in which, even at the expense of his private fortune, 
this worthy minister discharges his duty. 

In point of intellectual amusement Scarborough offers 
many more resources than are to be found at other Spas, 
Besides the Museum and the Library of the Philosophical 
Society, there are the Agricultural Library, and Mrs. Theak- 
stone’s News-room and Circulating Library. 

But one of the most intellectual treats besides, is a visit to 
Mr. Bean’s unparalleled collection of shells, both recent and 
fossil, including complete series of corallines and British 
shells, decidedly superior to any other in the country. The 
latter are scientifically arranged according to the most 
approved modern authorities, in two large cabinets, contain- 
ing from sixty to seventy thousand specimens, among which 
Mr. Bean showed me almost every recorded variety in this 
useful and most delightful branch of science. 

I noticed among them three recent specimens of a shell 
(Panopea Glycymeris) which, until Mr. Bean had discovered 
these specimens, was considered to be an extinct animal, every 

naturalist having the fossil specimen, but not any of them a 

recent one, On the other hand, Mr. Bean has a fossil 
Pholas, which is a recent species supposed never to have 
been found in a fossilized state. Professor Grant saw it. 
Lyall and Sowerby were expected to visit it. 

A great number of Mr. Bean’s corallines have lately been 
figured in ‘‘ Johnstone’s British Zoophytes;” yet many new 
and rare species remain undescribed in his cabinets. 

As for the geological specimens from the Yorkshire coast in 
this collection, they are on a par with the rest of this superb 
museum, being as perfect and complete as human research has 
yet been able to make them, In the Corndrash limestone 
alone Mr. Bean has found one hundred and fifty species of 
fossil remains, most of which he has described in the 
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Magazine of Natural History. His fossil plants vie with 
those of the Scarborough Museum; many of them are as 
yet undescribed, and deserve the close inspection of the fossil 
botanist. 

It is impossible, in the present work, to speak otherwise 
than generally of this scientific and matchless collection, or 
rather I should say, this series of collections, which Mr. Bean 


began and completed in the course of twenty years, during . 


which period he discovered and named many new species and 
varieties. He at first began to look for fossils, but finding he 
did not know how to class them without being previously 
acquainted with the recent shells, he set about forming the 
present collection of them, by walking twenty miles for five or 
six hours every day backwards and forwards; and unques- 
tionably he appears to have made the most splendid collection 
of British shells in the country. The genus Helix (snail), in 
particular, presents a most splendid arrangement. 

But it would much exceed my limits to attempt any thing 
like a specific enumeration of such treasures. Those who 
visit Scarborough and can have access to the museum of 
Mr. Bean, whose urbanity and communicativeness are the 
theme of praise, will find it an honour to the place, and a 
lasting monument of the genius and skill of its possessor. 

The produce of geological research in the vicinity of Scar- 
borough is not altogether applied to scientific purposes ; 
some of it has a more pleasing destination—that of forming 
ornaments for the fair sex. I would single out in particular 
the beautiful manufactory of jet-—for which both Scarborough 
and Whitby are celebrated. At the latter place jet is found 
in large blocks, which are cut afterwards, at Scarborough, by 
an Italian artist and jeweller, named Vassalli, into every 
species of ornaments, such as necklaces, chains of every variety 
of pattern, crosses, waist-buckles, paper-folders, and rings. 
There is much taste displayed at times in the choice of the form 
given to these several objects, and their high finish renders 
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them still more acceptable. Their price is about one-fourth 
of what would be asked for them in London; and it is 
curious enough that some of the lady visiters informed me, in 
regard to other objects appertaining especially to their toilet 
and comforts, that they found at ‘ Crawford’s shop,” in 
Scarborough, the metropolitan fashions, from Ludgate-hill 
and Regent’s-street, at a lower price than in the capital. 
Indeed the Everingtons, and the Merringtons, and the Swan 
and Edgars have their district depots for the season in Scar- 
borough, as they have at Harrogate. 

The climate of a place such as I have described, whieh 
recommends itself by so many advantages to the attention 
of all who require to recruit their health, is a point that — 
deserves particular notice in a work like the present. I have 
already alluded to the purity of the atmosphere, its elasticity, 
and bracing quality. From its exposure on the east coast, 
a mistaken notion is entertained by many, that winds in an 
easterly direction (which are universally feared) must be of 
longer continuance at Scarborough than elsewhere. ‘The in- 
spection of a table of prevailing winds, given me by Mr. 
Dunn, exhibits as the mean of seven years (from 1832 to 
1838 both inclusive), the number of ninety-eight days only, 
during which, winds blew in the course of each year from 
the east, north-east, and south-east quarters. The mean 
number of days in which the north wind blew during the same 
period of years was forty-five days and a half. 

On surveying the bay, I noticed how it is sheltered by 
hills from the north and east winds, except the south-east ; 
while it is also open to the whole day’s sun. These local 
circumstances necessarily render the winters remarkably mild ; 
it having often happened to strangers who had prolonged 
their stay at Scarborough as late as Christmas, and on whose 
veracity I can rely, to be able to dress in the morning with 
the windows open, through which a genial breeze blew in 
from the sea. 
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The opportunities afforded me at Scarborough and since, 
to examine the meteorological tables kept by Mr. William- 
son and Mr. Hawkridge at the museum, and those of the regis- 
trar of births, marriages, and deaths, by Messrs. Donner and 
Woodall, have convinced me of these important facts: First, 
that the mean average temperature in the month of January 
1838 and 1839, at Scarborough, was higher by six degrees 
than at York, and by nearly four degrees than in London, 
and only one degree less than that at Torquay. Secondly, 
that for many years past the mean temperature of the 
autumnal quarter has ranged between forty-four and forty- 
nine degrees, while for the whole year it has been as high as 
523 degrees. Thirdly, that the average number of days of 
rain throughout the year has been somewhat more than one- 
third of the year; August, September, October, and No- 
vember being the months, generally speaking, of less rain. 
Lastly, that the claims to a superior longevity in favour of 
the inhabitants of Scarborough, over that of other parts of 
Yorkshire, is fully established: it appearing, besides, that 
the period of the visitation of strangers is at the most healthy 
time of the year. 

On these several points Mr. Dunn has drawn up a series 
of tables and memoranda, which he was kind enough to 
send me, and to which I trust he will be induced to give 
publicity. I much regret, that the nature of the present 
volumes precludes me from making a more extended use of 
their valuable information .* 

I now bid farewell to Scarborough—of all the English Spas 
I have visited, the one which has left the most pleasing impres- 
sions on my mind, probably in consequence of its combining 
the luxury of sea-bathing in perfection, with the more solid 
advantage of efficient mineral springs. 

* My wish, in this respect, has been since accomplished. Mr. Dunn 
presented his Tabular Vital Statistics of Scarborough to the Medical Sec- 


tion of the British Association, at Glasgow, and has since published them. 
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Wiruin the last twelve years much has been said, and 
much more has been done, to impart notoriety to a sul- 
phuretted spring brought to light in the immediate vicinity of 
a small village, called Hovingham, in the vale of Pickering. 
Printed papers and circulars of all sorts were sent round, 
proclaiming the virtues of the recently discovered spa ; and in- 
vitations, as well as many hints, were thrown out to capitalists 
and hotel-keepers, to come and settle at Hovingham, which 
it was expected would become a favourite resort for invalids. 
No quantitative analysis of the water was ever made, or 
published, however ; but a general account of its ingredients, 
ascertained by simple tests, was placed in my hands, with 
the respectable name of Dr, Travis, of New Malton, attached 
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to it; and this was a sufficient inducement for me to journey 
from Scarborough to Hovingham. 

Anxious to see the country, I engaged an open carriage, 
with a conductor who had been well recommended as one 
capable of giving me much local information. Posting 
in a gig is not only a very convenient, but also a by no 
means unfrequent mode of travelling in Yorkshire; and dur- 
ing summer weather, a most delightful mode of conveyance 
it is. A succession of very brilliant days enabled me to 
enjoy it in perfection, and use it to advantage. 

It is impossible to leave Scarborough, and not to cast a 
last look towards it as we reach the summit of that great hill 
distant about two miles, which, when once we have descended 
westwardly, will stand, like a mighty screen, between us and 
that town. It is from that very summit, that the first view 
of Scarborough and its south bays, and the great promontory 
on which the castle rears its dismantled towers, bursts on the 
traveller who journeys thither from Malton. Seen from 
_ thence that ancient citadel seems to stand apart and away 
from the mainland. The dark mass, contrasting with the 
yellow sunshine that covered the waste to the right and to the 
left, appeared as if unconnected with the general outline of 
the shore, 

Looking westward soon after, I caught a glimpse of the 
remains of Wykeham Abbey, and a general view of the rich 
vale of Seamer, the latter once a flourishing town, and now 
a mere village, yet a village magnificent in appearance. 

After an excellent breakfast at a neat inn at Snainton, I 
changed my vehicle and driver, and set off for Pickering, 
along an enchanting by-road; though the road itself is 
neither smooth nor in good condition, from the friable ma- 
terials, the calcareous grit of the county, employed in mak- 
ing it, as well as in keeping it in repair. 

The smart lad who sat by my side first pointed out to me 
Mr. Osbaldeston’s villa on our right, passing which and before 
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reaching Allerston, I beheld on my left, from the crest of a 
hill, the rich champaign country, still called the Marshes, 
with New Malton in the distance, and Castle Howard at the 
foot of the Howardian hills; the whole bounded by the 
Wolds, south of the York road. 

Next he introduced to my notice Thornton Dale, placed in 
a hollow, with its trout-stream crossing the road and Mr. 
Hill’s park, in the vicinity of which we chanced to meet a 
fair country lass travelling unattended, on horseback, in the 
fashion of the county, One cannot speak satisfactorily of 
the appearance of the several villages through which we 
passed. The houses of the yeomanry, built of the yellow- 
coloured stone so general throughout this oolitic district, 
did not give one the idea of comforts within. My quick- 
tongued companion alleged as a reason for it that the in- 
mates were not in easy circumstances, owing to low wages 
and hard work. Being himself the son of poor farming 
people at Brompton in the neighbourhood, he admitted that 
he had been kept at the.school in that village, at Sir 
George Cayley’s expense, for nearly six years, where he had 
learned but little reading and writing, and was just able at 
the end of that time to manage his bible and no more. I 
inquired if people drank much in these parts, ‘‘ Yes, a goodish 
little,” was the answer. ‘‘ And what is it they do drink ?”— 
‘“ Why all sort, ale and rum, and brandy, and gin, and 
sometimes three or four young farmers, who can afford it, 
will club together fora bottle of wine, and drink that instead, 
to be thought gentlemen like.” 

To the north of the market-place at Pickering, an ancient 
broad carriage-way with the remains of a line of lofty elms, 
which once formed part of a great avenue, leads to one of 
those undulations or swells in the limestone formation, 
which like so many ribs, descead from north to south, down 
the lofty moorland into the vale of Pickering. On the 
summit, of one of these, the remains of Pickering Castle 
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are still visible, though in a very dilapidated state; the 
walls of circumvallation, in some places lofty, and in others 
depressed, following the undulation of the ground, mark 
still the extent of the castellated territory. The view 
from the hill into the vale of Pickering would be exceed- 
ingly beautiful were it not for the unsightly stone fences and 
boundaries, which, with straight and right angular deformity, 
offend the eye, and have considerably spoiled in this, as in 
most parts of Yorkshire, the picturesque appearance of the 
country. 

Pickering owes its present prosperity to the railroad 
which placed it in immediate communication with Whitby. Its 
inexhaustible quarries of limestone would have been useless 
but for the new facility thus acquired of disposing of that 
produce. By bringing York, too, in nearer communication 
than before with the Port of Whitby, there being but twenty- 
five miles of coach-road between the terminus at Pickering and 
the metropolitan city of the county, the German ocean has 
been, as it were, approximated to the Irish sea. 

Of the reality of this fact, I met with an illustration in the 
person of an American skipper, who having put into the Port 
of Whitby from the Baltic, had there found letters summon- 
ing him instantly to return to his native land, with or without 
his vessel. Hehad consequently left the latter in charge of 
his mate, and mounting one of the carriages on the single 
line of horse-rail to Pickering at five o’clock in the morning, 
reached that place in time for the coach to York, where I saw 
him get out and immediately enter the carriage train on the 
railroad to Leeds, on which I was myself preparing to travel at 
the time. It was then about noon. Leeds we reached in a 
little more than an hour, and here my hurried skipper, who 
had allowed himself scarcely a moment’s breathing-time, took 
coach again as far as Littleborough, where he would arrive 
at four o’clock, quite in time for one of the afternoon trains on 
the new railroad, which from that place conveys the traveller 
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in three-quarters of an hour to Manchester. Thence, I need 
not say that our transatlantic traveller intended to proceed by 
one of the numerous trains which leave for Liverpool, so as to 
reach that seaport at the expiration of an hour and a half, quite 
soon enough to enjoy a hearty repast, the first refreshment on 
that day, and ship himself off in one of the steamers, which, at 
the close of along day in July, drop down the Mersey with the 
evening tide, ready to take advantage of the land-breeze that 
is to waft them into the Atlantic. | 

Thus a man who rose in the morning, on the eastern coast 
of England, his face turned towards Russia, would, ere the 
sun of the same day had set, be seen quitting the western 
coast of England, his face turned towards America. Such is 
one of the miracles of railroad travelling! 

The drive from Pickering to Kirby Moorside, is through a 
succession of the richest and most extensively-cultivated lands 
Thad yet seen. The road happily undulates with the dips 
and risings caused by the many dales and ridges descending 
from the north in almost parallel lines, and affords many an 
opportunity of casting a bird’s-eye glance at the subjacent 
plain. The entire surface is teeming with tokens of social 
life. The villages are here neater,—few of the dwellings 
being thatched, but generally tiled and built of stone. They 
trail the rose and the honeysuckle up to their chamber case- 
ments, and the population seems numerous, healthy-looking, 
and well clad. 

Our course ran so tortuous, that it afforded ail the acci- 
dents of an ever-varying landscape. Some of the ridges that 
divide the nearly parallel dales to which I have just alluded, 
are thickly clothed with wood ; while others, which the eye 
could track to their highest and most distant point, though 
green, were bare of forest-trees, and terminated abruptly 
and nearly perpendicular in the vale; divulging by their 
denuded faces the characters of their geological  strue- 
ture, ‘ 
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I had thus far committed my notes to my tablets, whilst 
my vehicle was driving through Kirby, where it presently 
halted in front of the great quarry at Kirkdale, on the 
western side of which I perceived the fissure in the rock 
that marks the celebrated Buckland Cave, or repository of 
antediluvian relics. A desolate hole, truly — the whole 
quarry, and opening of the cavern seemed! Asif the terrified 
beasts of a former world, in quest of shelter from the one 
universal devastating flood which threatened their existence, 
had by instinct purposely selected a spot too frightful to en- 
tice any persecuting enemy of their race to follow them. 

The steep descent of the road to reach this scene, the 
hanging wood overhead, and the rocky-shallow deck that you 
must cross to reach the neighbouring kirk from the dale—are 
all sombre objects, quite in character with the overpowering 
recollection of the vast dissqlution of living creatures which 
once took place in this sequestered spot; but the hand of 
man is already at work upon this hallowed ground of science, 
and a few more months of pickaxe and gunpowder-blasting 
will have swept away all vestiges of a scene rendered so in- 
teresting by the able and enthusiastic professor of Oxford. 

From sombre to gay the transit is often rapid. Nature and 
art afforded me a strange example of this trueism, at the 
present conjuncture. Scarcely emerged from the gloomy 
recess I have just described, a valley of surpassing beauty 
received us, presenting many interesting objects upon a large 
extent of champaign country, defined on many points by 
the line of the Hambleton hills. Upon the summit of one of 
the lesser and subsiding eminences of this lofty range I be- 
held the manor-house of Duncombe Park, presenting one of its 
imposing porticoes to the west, and commanding an extensive 
view over one of the richest valleys in Yorkshire. The brow' 
of the hill before the house has been converted into a length- 
ened terrace, the two ends of which are marked by an Ionic 
and a Tuscan temple. 
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This is: by far the most favourable view of Duncombe 
House, and surpasses that which is obtained on approaching 
it from the York road, through a Tuscan archway of .indiffer- 
ent.design, bearing on the top of it, in the inside, an inscrip- 
tion to Nelson. The noble host, by whom-I had many years 
before been consulted in conjunction with Sir Henry Halford, 
on account of one of his sons, was out in the grounds, and I 
was prevented from paying my respects to him. But the 
dog of Alcibiades, which guards the vast hall adorned with 
Corinthian pillars, tempted me to trespass, and I examined 
that imposing entrance with feelings of the highest gra- 
tification. I required no further indulgence, and being, 
moreover, pressed for time, instead of loitering through the 
various apartments, I hastened to another part of the demesne, 
where pacing a velvet lawn of exquisite beauty, shaped in the 
form of a grand terrace, many times larger and more grand 
than Windsor terrace, and terminated, like the terrace in 
front of the mansion, by a temple at each end, I beheld at 
my feet the gray and weather-stained remains of Rivaulx 
Abbey, to me less interesting and less picturesque than those 
of Fountains Abbey. 

These deviations, and a short visit paid to Mr. Dawson, 
—the resident surgeon of Helmsley, a very quiet and 
intelligent person, well read in his profession, who received 
me hospitably, and gave me much valuable information, 
especially on the subject of the mineral spring I was about 
to visit,—retarded my progress; but I was amply repaid 
at the sight of the fertile and rich vale into which the road 
insensibly descended, after quitting Duncombe Park, and 
which is, beyond conception, grand. All I have seen to- 
day (so I find it noted in my diary) of the North Riding, 
south of the eastern moorlands, has impressed me with a most 
favourable idea of the wealth and high condition of the 
county, fertilized no doubt by the dédris swept down from the 
great north ridge that stands at an elevation of twelve hundred 
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feet, by the numerous becks which accompany the several 
ridges that pass down southwards from that high crest into the 
vale of Pickering. Many of these very becks, or little rivers, 
by the by, according to Mr. Dawson’s statement, who had 
ascertained the fact in more cases than one by personal 
examination, suddenly dip it seems, and disappear into the 
earth at certain places, and ayain come to light at some 
more distant spot; an ingulfment noticed also by Buck- 
land. 

Mr. Wilcocks, medical practitioner at Hovingham, who 
has resided in that sad-looking village for nearly thirteen 
years, received me with kindness late in the day, and after an 
evening entertainment at his own house, procured for me a 
most luxurious bed at one of the three principal inns in the 
place, facing Hovingham Hall, for which the charge of six- 
pence was made the following morning by the good-natured 
landlord. | 

Mr. Wilcocks, who has from their very first discovery (1829) 
taken great pains to study and properly to appreciate the Hoving- 
. ham mineral water, accompanied me that same morning to the 
spring, respecting which I may say at once, in order to save 
time, that neither from its locality, nor from its quality, nor 
indeed from its quantity, is it ever likely to become a favourite. 

After walking nearly a mile and a half from the village, by 
an indifferent road and along a path through several fields in 
a low situation, which after every rain are generally in a com- 
plete state of irrigation,—I was surprised to find myself in 
the midst of a regular, quaking, and elastic boggy ground, 
threatening at every moment to sink under my weight, and 
in one part of which the sulphuretted spring (for it is of that 
nature) is found. 

I examined attentively the whole of the ground adjacent, 
and felt convinced, on the spot, that the little square 
well containing water, charged with a very distinct though 
faint portion of sulphuretted hydrogen gas, which it parts 
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with very rapidly by, deposition, is nothing else than the 
collected draining of the water distilling through the strata of 
inflammable bituminous shale, and the fetid, compact, oolitic 
beds, into the vale of Pickering, tothe south or inclined part 
of which Hovingham is situated. From the well in question 
the water is allowed to flow, through an iron pipe, into a 
species of reservoir; the surplus being conducted to a 
miserable-looking wooden hut, in which there are two baths, 
much resorted to by the common people, and used quite cold. 

Such is Hovingham Spa, with no accommodation for a safe 
and easy approach to the well to drink the water, and no 
provision made for the better classes of visiters for using it 
either as a warm or a cold bath. Visiters, however, Ho- 
vingham has none; and notwithstanding all the various 
notes of preparation sounded to entice them thither, the Spa, 
as yet, can boast of no more than a limited local reputation. 
All that is known of the composition of its water is that it 
smells and tastes like all mild sulphuretted water, and that it 
contains, according to Dr. Travis, of Malton, five grains of 
solid matter in every sixteen ounces of the water, consisting 
of sulphate of magnesia and muriate of soda. 

That such a water, notwithstanding the simplicity of its 
composition, possesses properties which recommend it to the 
attention of medical men, I have the authority of Dr. 
Simpson of York, of Mr. Dawson of Hemsley, and of Mr. 
Wilcocks himself, for asserting; and indeed it is a fact to 
be deduced physically from its constituent principles. As a 
diuretic, and in calculous disorders, it has been found bene- 
ficial. An elderly woman, after having been afflicted with 
pain in the loins for several years, accompanied by inability to 
move, and supposed to be suffering from lumbago, having 
drank largely of this Spa, passed a calculus, which Mr. Wil- 
cocks showed me, and was cured. 

As was to be expected, the water is much used in cutaneous 
complaints, for which the place was at one time so much 
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frequented by the neighbouring people, that the farmer who 
rents the land, used to collect from them, in sixpences, a 
sum of about thirty pounds per annum. ‘These people used 
also the water as acold bath, descending into it at its 
natural temperature of 48° Far., remaining three minutes 
up to their chins, and never complaining of chilliness, 
but rather of an excessive glow on coming out of the water. 
These baths, however, which are in their rudest form, are very 
little frequented now, and the utmost use made of the water 
is by the inhabitants of Hovingham, who drink it as their 
common beverage. 

One mode, which suggests itself, of fertilizing the peaty 
earth, impregnated throughout its extent with sulphuretted 
hydrogen, and probably with some free sulphuric acid, as in 
the case of the land near Egra,in Bohemia, would be to 
apply it to the purposes of mud-baths. The materials might 
be quarried, as at Egra, and conveyed to the village, where a 
suitable building should be erected, with bath-rooms; and 
the mud being previously heated by steam, might be employed 
to fill appropriate tubs into which the patients might be 
immersed. 

The beneficial effects of such baths I have already fully 
descanted upon in another part of the present, and likewise in 
a former publication. In this respect Hovingham might per- 
chance vie with Harrogate, provided handsome and convenient 
accommodations for the patients were established; for the 
materials are equally proper at both places. But as a Spa to 
supply sulphuretted water for internal use to any patient above 
the lower classes, Hovingham will try in vain to supplant 
Harrogate. The worthy baronet, Sir William Wolsey, lord 
of this extensive manor, who has been doing all in his power 
to give Hovingham the benefit of a Spa, might, and I trust 
will, turn to account this professional suggestion. 

My kind brother practitioner insisted upon escorting me 
from his place of residence to one of the principal market- 
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towns on the great north road, on my way to examine other 
sulphuretted springs in this part of Yorkshire. After travel- 
ling through a large part of the grounds of Wolsey Park, which 
afforded me a partial view of Hovingham Hall, we took a cir- 
cuitous route along by-roads and private drives, purposely to 
become acquainted with this interesting part of the country, 
which offers at this moment one or two important facts on 
agriculture, besides an ample harvest of botanical curiosities. 

Among the latter, one cannot help distinguishing the very 
many exceedingly beautiful varieties of heath which are to 
be met with at every step in Lord Carlisle and Lord Feversham 
woods, or on the moors belonging to the Fairfax of Castlegil- 
ling, the descendants of the great parliamentary general, and 
those of Mr. Garforth of Wiganthorpe. A large collection of 
these heaths was made some time ago and deposited in the 
York Museum. 

But to a traveller much attached to agriculture, as I pro- 
fess to be, a far more interesting sight was that of large tracks 
of moorland, redeemed only since the previous Christmas, 
by the last-named gentleman who had added them to his 
other cultivated lands, with every prospect of success, as to 
the crops I observed on his new enclosures. 

The mode adopted here of converting moor or waste land 
into tilled or arable Jand is by burning off the surface of the 
heath; then paring the ground, and piling the heath in large 
blocks, which are set fire to again. The earth underneath is 
necessarily scorched ; and over it are scattered the ashes from 
the burnt heaps, which are ploughed in, when a crop of tur- 
nips is taken, and the land very soon after converted into 
corn land. The soil thus turned to good account looks fa- 
vourable, is adhesive, free from stones, and of a rich brown 
or black colour; not unlike that of the recently recovered 
tracks of land in the Lincolnshire fens, near the Witham. 

The view of a very extensive district of waste land just 
brought into cultivation, is calculated to suggest more than 
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one important consideration. That which claims attention 
first, is the question of preference between that process and 
the much vaunted one of putting money out at interest, by 
planting trees. ‘‘ I am sowing my son Edward’s children’s for- 
tune,” observed tome many years ago a thrifty M.P. in the west 
of England, to whose seat I had been summoned on the occa- 
sion of that very son’s (a mere child) serious illness. The sena- 
tor was then engaged in planting nearly half a million of trees. 
upon some hillocky and sandy tract of waste land, which in my 
opinion required nothing but a proper supply of Flemish ma- 
nure from the neighbouring town to be made into most excellent 
corn land. Edward grew up and his children have since come 
into the world, and alarge proportion of the trees (their intended 
fortune) have been growing up at the same time; the growth 
and height of their stems being duly and regularly measured 
and noted down from year to year. But the children are 
growing faster than the trees, and the square feet of timber in 
the latter are not yet such as to realize the expected fortune. 
Now had my friend, instead of his own speculation, adopted 
the scheme of the Yorkshire squire of Wiganthorpe, the vast 
tract of land he has condemned to nearly half a century of 
unprofitable returns, would have yielded not only an ample 
fortune to Edward’s children, but one also to their father 
and grandfather, inasmuch as both the latter, as well as his 
son after him would have derived an immediate and yearly 
profit from the conversion of waste into arable land. . 
If, while driving along one of the newly-made moor roads 
on the Garforth property, we contrast the smooth newly-turned- 
up surface, oily, black, and lumpy, covered with turnip-plants, 
which is seen on the one side, with, on the other side, the rough 
and hillocky surface of the primitive moor, covered with un- 
productive heath, chequered by water-pools(with only a scanty 
portion of short pasture here and there); besides the large 
tracts on which, after rain, your horse sinks to his knees; the 
conclusion to which we must instantly come is, that the man 
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who converts most of the latter into the former sort of land, 
is the greatest benefactor to his neighbour, to his country, and 
to the world at large—for he adds at once to the general mass 
of food for God's creatures. 

After passing through the Garforth property, our way led 
us to the brow of a hill, whence, upon clearing a wood on our 
left, a most magnificent panorama burst upon us, York Min- 
ster forming its central point. Straight before us rose, upon a 
hill, that curious enclavé of the Bishop of Durham called 
Crake, marked by a solitary short square tower, the remains 
of a castle renowned in baronial times. Between it and the 
foot of the hill on which we stood, Brandsby Hall, the seat of 
Francis Cholmondeley, Esq., lay imbedded in a wood, with 
the rectory just behind it. 

The vast plain, now stretched like a great map before us, 
appeared rich, and highly cultivated, containing large tracts of 
the finest grazing county in England, on which the short- 
horn and the Leicester sheep are bred to a very great extent ; 
as I had occasion to ascertain in part while going through the 
farms of Mr. Wiley, the celebrated and largest gentleman- 
erazier and breeder in these parts. Easingwold is the market- 
town immediately adjoining. 

At Thirsk, the next post-town, I bade ae to my kind 
and intelligent guide and brother practitioner, and heartily 
wished him better luck in his laborious and ill-requited office, 
of surgeon to a Union of sixteen parishes, for which he re- 
ceives the paltry sum of twenty pounds a year! Mr. Wil- 
cocks is the son of the Rev. James Wilcocks, who, while trout- 
fishing one day, discovered the Spa near Guisborough; of the 
grammar-school of which place he has been master for many 
years. 
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Wirsnout any further delay I hastened towards Crort, 
keeping always in sight, on my right, Black Hambleton Hills 
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until I passed Northallerton, and alighted at the ‘‘ Spa 
Hotel,” in full time to examine, leisurely and with care, the 
various parts of this comparatively modern watering-place. 
The road, before reaching Croft, passes under one of the arches 
of the great railroad now constructing from York to Darling- 
ton, which is projected across the valley, and forms part of 
the great north of England railroad. 

John Emerson, the very civil and obliging landlord of the 
‘* Spa Hotel,” in manners far superior to persons of his class, 
escorted me to the springs, at about a quarter of a mile from the 
hotel, in a field near the road-side, where the ‘‘ Old Spa” is 
situated. Nothing can be more primitive or of ruder aspect 
than the whole concern. Ata very short distance from a very 
humble-looking cottage is the spring or head of the well, which 
is generally kept covered with a flagstone. Here the mineral 
water is collected, and travels thence, by a short pipe, to a 
little cistern by the side of the porch of a cottage or Spa- 
house, for public use; as well as to the interior of the same 
building, where it fills up to a constant level acold plunging- 
bath, six feet and ahalf long and four feet wide, sunk four 
' feet into the ground. Five stone steps lead down to the 
bottom, which is paved with large flagstones. 

_ The water keeps incessantly running, coming in from the 
head well at the rate of about twenty-four pints to the minute, 
according to my experiments. It is beautifully clear and 
transparent, and smells of its peculiar gas, though not so 
strongly as Harrogate water. I should-compare it to the 
Aldfield water, near Ripon, already described, and it must be 
looked upon as the draining of the north-east side of the 
great Richmond Hills, in the same manner that Hovingham 
spring derives its origin from the draining of the south-west 
shale and limestone strata of the eastern moorlands. 

The temperature is 51°, and never varies. A deposit of 
sulphur, as at Aldfield and Hovingham, is observed in the 
head well, and on the stone troughs through which the water 
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runs, as well as upon the grass twigs near them. Its taste is 
precisely like that at Hovingham—saponaceous and alkaline, 
People drink from three to seven half-pint tumblers of it, and 
find it strongly diuretic. They, however, prefer bathing in the 
water, which operation is always performed at its natural low 
temperature of 51°. They take three or four dips overhead 
in the plunging-bath without complaining of chilliness, and 
assert that they experience, on coming out of the bath, a most 
genial glow of the skin, which feels quite soft after the 
immersion. This bath, however, is only resorted to by the 
common and working people—principally on Sundays. 

The ** Old Spa” was closed upon the opening of the new 
bathing-establishment; but in consequence of the water of the 
former being preferred, and people coming to it from many 
distant parts, it was again put into operation ; and one or two 
nice lodging-houses were built near the spot. 

Entering a wood at a short distance from the ‘‘ Old Spa” 
we find, after walking a quarter of a mile, a small hillock by 
the side of a narrow but rapid deck or brook, within which is 
a well of sulphur-water, lined with red sandstone taken from 
the Tees. The water smells and tastes more strongly of 
sulphur than that of the ‘‘Old Spa.” It is conveyed by 
tile-pipes to the building of the new baths, to be described 
presently ; and its waste runs into the beck at the rate of 
fifty pints in a minute, and from thence into the Tees. The 
poor people prefer drinking this water on the spot, thinking 
itmore genuine. The name it bearsis Canniwell. 

Thomas Dixon Walker, surgeon at Harworth (a small place 
between Croft and Dinsdale), a gentleman so much engaged 
In practice that he is never to be seen except either mounting 
or alighting from a horse, and always equipped in top-boots 
and spurred, has published some “ Facts relative to the 
medicinal properties of the Croft and Dinsdale waters.” The 
work has gone through three editions, and must consequently 
have been read; yet, oddly enough, the little volume in ques- 
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tion contains not the slightest description of the local arrange- 
ments of the Spa, with the exception of a ground-plan and 
elevation of the new baths. It is to supply that deficiency 
that I have entered into so many particulars. 

In speaking of the Canniwell spring, that work states that 
it rises in the middle of a brook. We have seen that this is 
an error. 

I collect from Mr. Walker’s analysis of the ‘‘ Old Spa,” 
that my notion of its similarity to the Hovingham water is 
borne out by its slight impregnation with sulphuretted gas, of 
which he reckons but one cubic inch and three-quarters in a 
gallon. And I am also pleased to find myself confirmed in 
the idea I formed of the origin ef the old sulphur springs at 
Croft, by what Mr. Walker relates relative to the history of 
the discovery of the ‘‘ New Well.” This was done by boring 
to the depth of twenty-six fathoms, when a much more 
strongly-impregnated sulphur-water than that of the Old 
Well rose to the surface. 

Over this ‘*‘ New Well,” so discovered in August, 1827, or 
rather in front of it, Sir William Chaytor, of Witton Castle, 
upon whose property the Spa is situated, caused to be erected 
a suite of baths, with a pump-room fifty feet by seventeen, 
with the principal elevation in the cottage style (decorated 
with a veranda or covered walk) facing the east. 

The pump-room is a modern oblong room, plain and 
unadorned. In it the sulphur-water of the new spring is dis- 
tributed, as well as that of another‘ or third spring, the Canni- 
well, before mentioned, by means of the objectionable mode of 
pumping. The first of these waters is generally drunk warmed, 
and with a tea-spoonful of common salt, as the water is totally 
deficient in that ingredient. Ladies I have seen promenading 
at two o'clock in the afternoon under the veranda, who now 
and then applied to the pump-room woman for a small tumbler 
of the stronger kind of water, mingling the said quantity of 
kitchen salt in it. With what appetite they sat down to 
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dinner afterwards I could not learn, as I did not join the gay 
throng at the table d’héte in the New Hotel. But it seemed 
an odd time of day to quaff sulphur-water of no ordinary 
intensity. 

The bath-rooms, with their respective dressing-rooms, are 
neatly arranged behind and on each side of the pump-room. 
Among them is a large plunging-bath and a vapour-bath, and 
convenience for shower-baths; all of which are to be had at 
prices much the same as at all other Spas—perhaps cheaper. 
The baths are lined with stone flags, and paved with slate. 
During the season of 1837 there had been as many as eight 
hundred bathers; but at the present and last season the 
number has been sadly inferior to that—a circumstance for 
which the unlucky author of ‘‘ The Spas of Germany ” was 
considered responsible. 

The water supplied to the cold plunging-bath is derived 
from the ‘‘Canniwell Spring;” that for the warm baths is 
pumped by hand from the “ New Well,” adjoining, into 
-a-cistern and boiler above the bathing-rooms ; and such is 
the strength of the sulphuretted effluvia of this water that all 
the doors painted with white lead-colour have acquired a jet 
black coating. This is not to be marvelled at, considering 
that Mr. Walker detected no less than twenty-two and a 
quarter cubic inches of sulphuretted hydrogen in the gallon ; 
a quantity larger than that of any sulphur spring in England. 

The source of this tremendous water—for; such I must 
designate it-—I afterwards proceeded to examine. It consists 
of a wide shaft or sunken well, kept always covered; upon 
the inspection of which I found the mineral water reaching 
to within two feet of the margin, and looking on the surface 
like thick frothy soap-lees, of an opake bluish-white colour, 
but appearing very clear when pumped out of the shaft into 
the cistern, through a large leaden pipe which dips consider- 
ably into the water. 

When the latter is received into a glass a great many air- 
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bubbles are seen to ascend from the bottom of it, and toadhere 
to the inside of the glass. Its taste I can hardly describe. 
It is at first sweetish and astringent, corrugating the inside 
skin of the lips; but it soon becomes bitterish and metallic, 
as if Epsom salts were mixed with a preparation of lead. 
It is a discouraging taste, and I question not but it is owing 
to,the presence of the leaden pipes plunged into the water— 
producing sulphuret of lead, which falls in scales from the 
surface of the pipe into the water, contaminating the latter. 

How such an arrangement could ever have been permitted 
for a moment, it is not easy to conjecture. I stated its fatal 
objection to the persons around me, and urged it afterwards 
to Mr. Walker himself, who admitted its justice, and con- 
fessed'(as indeed he had previously done in his little work) 
that the water required great caution in its internal use, hay- 
ing often produced hypercatharsis, and even vomiting—at 
which I marvel not. I shall not easily forget the momentary 
effect which the small quantity of the water I drank in the 
pump-room had on my head, my palate, and my stomach; and 
I should be sorry indeed to prescribe any such water inter- 
nally, under ordinary circumstances, without great and 
minute precaution; but under the circumstance of a large 
body of lead being constantly present in it—I should pre- 
scribe it never. There appears also to be in this water a 
natural oily substance, which Mr. Walker has called petro- 
leum, and which is not less objectionable than the lead. 

On my return from the ‘“‘ New Well” to the Spa Hotel, I 
passed Croft Hall, formerly the seat of Sir William Chaytor, 
now converted into a school for young ladies, which enjoys 
high reputation. The hotel is well situated at the entrance 
of Croft, near the bridge, and contains, besides numerous 
apartments, a grand. ball-room and billiard-room, as well as 
a news-room for subscribers. The terms for boarding at the 
public table are a guinea and a half a week, with half a 
guinea more fora bedroom. A private sitting-room may be 
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obtained for half a guinea extra; and servants are boarded 
and lodged at three shillings a day. 

I am rather inclined to think that the pet Spa of Mr. 
Walker, who is lucky enough to live entre deux, is Dinsdale ; 
the water of which he considers equally efficacious as Croft’s 
water in hepatic disorders, and cutaneous complaints, in Dys- 
pepsia, Hypochondriasis, Diabetes, and even poisoning by 
lead. Of all these complaints Mr. Walker has published 
many cases of recovery effected by these waters. A very 
recent instance of the lastmentioned accident, the ill effects 
of which were checked and ultimately removed by the Dins- 
dale waters, Mr. Walker mentioned to me. It was that of a 
man employed in some neighbouring lead-works, who had 
his upper extremities completely paralyzed, and who was 
sent home quite re-established, after drinking the Dinsdale 
water, and bathing in it six times. 

The same medical practitioner has a long article in his 
book, on pulmonary consumption, which he considers curable 
in its earliest stages by the Dinsdale waters—combined with 
prussic acid. Of the efficacy of the latter medicine in dis- 
eases of the chest Mr. Walker, like most of the medical 
practitioners in this county, has had ample and satisfactory 
evidence. 

Itis now twenty-one years since] first introduced to the notice 
of the profession and first prescribed, in this country, prussic 
‘acid in pulmonic and other diseases, with the most complete 
success. I continued to do so almost single-handed for two or 
three years—meeting with every species of opposition and unfair 
hostility from my medical brethren—as I have since met on 
the occasion of my first making public my peculiar system of 
counter-irritation—or the mode of curing diseases by exter- 
nal applications. Truth prevailed at length in the case of 
the first medicine, as it is beginning to prevail in that of the 
second; and both practices are becoming general: tosucha 
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degree indeed that some people have appropriated to them- 
selves the merit of the suggestion in regard to the first prac- 
tice, as well as of my subsequent recommendation of the 
second; sinking my name, all the while, as if ‘‘I had never 
been.” But even with such drawbacks I accept and enjoy 
thankfully the satisfaction of finding, from the testimony of 
medical men in all parts of the kingdom, published from year 
to year, in favour of the use of prussic acid, and of the am- 
moniated lotions, that the value of my therapeutical recom- 
mendations, instead of diminishing has gathered strength with 
the progress of time.* 

The traveller who wishes to see the twin Spa of this border 
land of Durham, Dinspatz, has only to cross the bridge 
over the Tees, here rapid and shallow; pass through Har- 
worth, the birthplace, as every one knows, of the cele- 
brated self-taught mathematician Emmerson, whose eccen- 
tricities gained him the reputation of a necromancer, and 
whose biography is one of the most amusing in English lite- 
rature; and after a short drive along the north bank of the 
river, upon reaching the village of Nesham, turn into the 
left road which leads to the *‘ Dinsdale Hotel.” 


* From a recent statement in the Penny Magazine, a publication which 
circulates, it is said, to the extent of 150,000 copies, I learn that the col- 
lege of Physicians, in Edinburgh, have admitted, in the new edition of 
their Pharmacopeeia, lately published, my formula for the counter-irrita- 
tion, or stimulating lotion, which I first inserted in the Lancet of Octo- 
ber, 1838. Whether they have done so with the name of the inventor 
attached to it or not, that journal does not mention, nor can I learn, as 
I have not the Pharmacopica in question at hand. But even with- 
out such acknowledgment, I am thankful for the honourable station 
that has been assigned to a preparation which will be found more and 
more valuable the better it is known to the public and the profession. 
The able writer of the article on stimulating applications, in the Penny 
Maguzine alluded to, is entitled to my thanks for giving so wide a circu. 
lation, through, his pages, to the process for preparing my counter-irri- 
tating lotion. : 
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The Spavitself is variously denominated Dinsdale, and 
Middleton One Row; and some people have imagined (my- 
self among the rest) that they were two distinct. springs. 
But the double denomination arises from the fact, that the 
mineral spring is in the parish of Dinsdale, there being no 
village of that name, but only an hotel ; while Middleton One 
Row is the village nearest to the well, on the opposite side of 
the little dale descending at a right angle upon the Tees. 

The road to the “ hotel” winds up a very steep hill, from 
the summit of which a fine and. extensive view is obtained of 
the vale of the Tees, and the distant hills both of the North and 
West Riding. This hotel, which is the offspring of a bright 
idea of the noble earl who inherits his title from a bordering 
county, is a large brick building placed within a court 
planted all round, and having its longest side turned to the 
south, with ground in front of it tastefully laid out. From 
its windows, in this direction, the sparkling Tees is seen 
meandering in serpentine girations through the broad mass 
of a highly-cultivated champaign country, called the Vale of 
Cleveland, or “‘ Garden of Yorkshire.” The Hambleton 
hills on the farthest south-east horizon, close the picture. 

The hill upon which the hotel stands, as a conspicuous 
object, slopes gently and park-like to the east, as far as the 
spring, which is placed in a hollow near the margin of the Tees ; 
and on the ridge of a corresponding hill on the left, is the row 
of red brick and tiled houses which originates the name be- 
fore mentioned, of Middleton One Row. There are pretty 
paths and walks through the plantations, and beds of flowers 
grace the nearer portion of the pleasure-grounds, open to the 
inmates of the hotel. 

The interior of this establishment affords first-rate accom- 
modation. There is a large dining-room at one end, and at 
the east end the great drawing-room. In the centre of the 
ground-floor there are three private sitting-rooms ; up stairs 
three other sitting-rooms, and one other room higher still, 
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with a bay-window enjoying the finest prospect from the 
house. The internal arrangement is commodious and sym-= 
metrical, and the furniture, though plain, is good and selected 
with taste. Dinsdale Hotel, in fine, is one of those places so 
happily situated, and by nature as well as art so well favoured, 
that, as a summer residence for invalids, even without the 
resource of any mineral water at hand, a medical man con- 
sulted by the wealthy of the neighbouring counties can re- 
commend it with perfect confidence and pleasure. Ofcourse 
the situation is lonely and retired, as far as society is in 
question; there being only that which is to be found in the 
house. But where the enjoyment of the purest air, with an 
enchanting scene, accompanied by general tranquillity, is an 
object, Dinsdale Hotel will be found to afford it most 
successfully, 

It is to be regretted that, of late years, the intrusion of 
the noise of the approaching and passing railroad-trains be- 
tween Darlington and Stockton, in the rear of Middleton 
One Row, has somewhat interrupted the tranquillity of this 
charming retreat. 

I had but a slight glimpse of the landlord of the Dinsdale, 
Mr. Forsyth, and a still slighter one of the landlady ; yet I 
saw enough of both to make me think that the inmates of 
their establishment are not likely to complain either of their 
inefficiency, or the exorbitance of their charges.* 

I have dwelt more at length upon this Spa-Hotel than I~ 
do in general, and even before treating of the ‘‘ Spa’ itself, 
because, in reality, I cannot help looking upon it as a most 
excellent ‘‘ Maison de Santé” of itself, during summer weather. 
The sportsman, too, when the invalids have vacated their com- 
fortable apartments, might find this hotel a‘ desirable head- 
quarter later in the year, being situated in the very centre of 
the Lambton, Harworth, and Cleveland hunts. 


* They are a trifle higher than those at Croft. 
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From the hotel, a pretty winding road, with a plantation 
on each side, leads down to the spring immediately upon the 
bank of the Tees. It was discovered by labourers in the 
service of the Lambton family, whilst engaged in searching 
for coals. They had just reached, by boring, to the depth of 
72 feet, chiefly through red sandstone and whinstone, when 
the spring burst forth, 

The first object I beheld was a plunging bath, in which 
the water on its surface looked yellow and creamy. The 
other bath-rooms are commodious, and, like every other part 
of the Spa, useful, though neither handsome nor pretending. 
The water comes up through pipes from nearly the level of 
the river, to a large cistern, and is thence conveyed again by 
pipes to the pump-room. The latter is a very plain and 
unpretending apartment, something like a servants’ hall; 
having, however, an arrangement for the distribution of 
the water, which is very ingenious, and worthy of being 
placed ina better lodging. Three marble slabs placed against 
the walls have each two small spouts projecting from them, 
through which, by pressing inwardly a button placed over 
them, the water instantly issues in a free stream. Two or 
three of the spouts are of glass, and from one of these, at 
one end of the room, the water is obtained, warmed to 90 
degrees. This attention paid to the proper choice of ma- 
terials in using sulphuretted waters, and to the admini- 
stering of the said water at a uniform degree of warmth, is 
worthy of being imitated at other Spas of greater pretension. 

Icould not see the spring or well itself, so, as to taste its 
water at the source ; neither could I learn with what material 
the cistern holding the sulphur-water was lined, and what 
pipes were used. All seemed behind the scenes, and the 
attendant pump-room woman could not tell me any thing 
respecting these points. I asked the same question of one 
of the visiters; but he had never seen the spring, nor in- 
quired for it! | 
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The taste of the water at the pump-room when cold, and 
at its ordinary temperature of 52 degrees, is at first sweetish, 
then slightly pungent, and dpre—neither did it go down so 
saponaceous as the water of the ‘“‘Old Spa” at Croft. When 
drunk warm, the taste is at first smooth to the tongue, more 
saponaceous than when cold, not so pungent, yet still a little 
so; and, after afew seconds, some sensation of saltishness 
is manifested. The charges for bathing and drinking the 
water are the same as at Croft. 

Mr. Walker has the merit of having analyzed this water also, 
from whose statement it appears that there are in a gallon of 
it two hundred and twenty-four grains of solid matter, more 
than the half of which he considers to be sulphate of lime. 
This point, as well as the manner by-which Mr. Walker 
ingeniously endeavours to account for the presence of so 
large a proportion of a salt sparingly soluble in water, re- 
quires consideration. The proportion of sulphuretted hydrogen 
gas, ascribed by him to the water, is two cubic inches less than 
that in the new well of Croft, and yet equal to the strongest 
water at Harrogate. The analysis will be found in my table. 

This water cannot, from its composition, be either a pur- 
gative or a powerful solvent. I have already hinted at the 
several complaints in which it has been found useful. As it 
requires long boiling to deprive the water of its sulphuretted 
hydrogen, when the quantity present is as large as that in 
Dinsdale water, and that of the new well at Croft, it must 
be evident that both waters are highly calculated for warm 
bathing, since a fair proportion of the sulphuretted gas will 
remain present in the water, after warming it—a circum- 
stance that does not obtain when waters, slightly impregnated 
with the gas, are long exposed to heat. 

As a visiter I was requested, while in the act of looking at 
the pump-room, and after tasting the water, to enter my 
name in the visiter’s book, kept in the ante-room of the Spa. 
I did so; but, with the exception of what happened to me at 
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the gates of Warsaw in 1828,—when, having declared aloud 
to the officer in command my name und character, I was 
followed by a swarm of Jew beggars with plica and sores, 
urging me to heal them,—lI never recollect the declaration of 
my name in a public place to have led to the result that fol- 
lowed the one at Dinsdale. As Iwas sneaking away, after 
having examined every thing connected with the Spa, I found 
myself successively stopped first by one invalid, who, 
after a word of apology, asked me whether the cold or hot 
bath would be the best; then by another, who desired to 
know .what quantity of the water should be drunk in the 
morning ; and, lastly, by a third, who was anxious to ascer- 
tain if drinking the water both morning and afternoon 
would be injurious. 

I delivered my opinion to the best of my judgment; but 
such interruptions, considering the arduous task I had before 
me, I voted to be a bore. However, it is better to be taken 
for what one really is, than to be mistaken for something else. 
At York the driver of my open vehicle from Harrogate in- 
sisted on tumbling me into an old coach-inn, the ‘ Old 
George ;”” because, from the wrappers I had on, and my 
black leathern portmanteau, I probably looked tolerably com- 
mercial. As acommercial traveller, therefore, I was thrust 
by the waiter into the commercial room, where, after the 
clouds of the Nicotian vapours had subsided, so as to allow 
my arrival to be noticed, I was greeted with ‘‘ How is trade 
with you?” and with ‘* Any luck to-day ?” 

Taking the footpath through the plantations, along the 
bank of the river, I was directing my steps towards Middle- 
ton One Row, from the Spa, when I was overtaken by the 
man of the baths, who happened to be absent while I had 
been making my inquiries of his wife, touching the sources and 
management of the mineral waters. He informed me that 
the spring is in a rock behind the bath, from which the 
water issues at the rate of twelve gallons in a minute, and 
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is conveyed to two cisterns—the one as a reserve for the 
cold, and the other for keeping the water continually warm, 
fit for bathing ; an object which is accomplished not by 
steam, but by ordinary fire placed under the cistern. These 
cisterns, or reservoirs, are cleared out every week, when a 
crust of hard whitish sulphur is removed from the inside. The 
pipes used, according to this man’s statement, seem to be 
of lead; so that even here we have the same mistake com- 
mitted, of exposing lead to the effluvia of sulphuretted hy- 
drogen gas! 

Middleton, stretching in a crescent-like form on the top of 
a lofty and gently-sloping bank of the Tees, consists as I be- 
fore stated of one row of lodging-houses, principally for the 
accommodation of those who come hither to use the Dinsdale 
Spa water. The distance from the Spa is about a mile, not 
below the baths, as Dr. Peacock, another writer on Dinsdale 
waters has stated, but above it, on the ridge of the hill. 

The principal inn, kept by an honest. widow (Mrs. Hanson), 
is very clean, and contains plenty of excellent accommodation 
at reasonable charges. It occupies nearly the centre of the 
row or crescent, with a direct western aspect, and I found it 
quite full,—as indeed were all the lodging-houses. During 
the season families of the first respectability from Northumber- 
land, Durham, and Yorkshire come hither, as I perceived 
indeed on glancing at the ‘‘Spa and Sea-side Fashionable 
Gazette,” the luxury of possessing which, Dinsdale and Mid- 
dleton share incommon with Croft and Seaton on the Coast. - 
And a smart thing truly the said Gazette is, with all its ap- 
purtenances of a vignette and lacelike pattern of a border to 
‘its pages! Oddly enough, there appeared in one of the 
numbers so many monosyllabic names, as those of some of 
the visiters who dwelled for the most part in the same house, 
that I was forcibly reminded of my old spelling-book, 
‘¢ Abbs, Bell, Brown, Dees, Hall, Hog, Last, Laws, Meek, 
Muff, Ord, Stag, Tate, Winn,”’—cum multis altis. Most of 
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these oddities were snugly lodged at the ‘‘ Woodbine Cottage, 
at Croft,”—-the rest were under the same roof with myself; 
and I imagine, equally as much pleased as I was with the 
hotel and the treatment they received from the landlady, who 
is the most civil person in the world. I must not omit to add, 
that the beds here are particularly good, and that, in fact, 
one could hardly expect such accommodations, at so reason- . 
able an expense, in such a place. 

Who, at a Spa, consisting of merely twenty one-story- 
high-lodging-houses, brick and mortar built, overlooking the 
Tees and the vale of Cleveland, would expect to find, besides 
an Hotel, a Bazaar, an Omnibus, and a Circulating Library, 
as well as a due proportion of phaetons and donkeys? 
Yet so it is. Moreover, the Bazaar has its raffles, at 
which articles from Birmingham and Tonbridge are dis- 
posed of at prices four-times their original worth. The 
Hotel has its billiard-table, where a few young Durham 
students knock the balls about; while the opulent Cleve- 
land farmer and grazier, in shorts, with strings dangling 
from their knees, look over the game and whiff their ’bacco- 
smoke through the fine white clay. Lastly, the Circulating 
Library has its Bulwers and its Burys. 

To the latter establishment (which I should have passed by, 
from having seen ‘‘ Grocery” inscribed over its door without 
reading further, had not my good landlady, who was watching 
me, set me right) I paid a visit, in hopes of there finding Mr. 
Walker’s account of the Dinsdale waters. A very comely 
young person stepped in at the same time, and deposited an 
odd volume of a novel, stating that her mamma had sent it. 
back, for she did not like it, and would call on the morrow 
for something better. I took up the single volume from the 
counter. It wasthe ‘‘ Disowned.” ‘‘ Bless me, Mr. Winter,” 
said I, ‘‘ how can you afford the newest publications to your 
subscribers in so thinly an inhabited colony ?”—*‘ Afford, sir? 
Why it depends on the sort of works. Look ye, sir. This 
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lady has rejected the ‘ Disowned,’ and so have many others 
before her, though no one will ‘own’ it. Not so with the 
‘ Divorced,’ for Lady Charlotte is just now a great favourite 
with both misses and their mammas; though, of the two, 
the latter have been my best customers for that work. The 
mere lending her ladyship’s novel to them this season has 
, already produced me the sum of five pounds, Upon this, 
I had made up my mind to get myself a good silver watch 
out of my lady’s duodecimos, and in honour to her, so soon as 
tlfe pounds should have become guineas: when in an unlucky 
moment, a lady subscriber, who was perusing one of the vo- 
lumes while walking through our shaded groves by the side 
of the Tees, dropped it into the running stream, in one of those 
moments of absence which the perusal of that.work is said to 
produce. My dream of the silver time-measure, from that 
minute, vanished.” 

‘‘In that case,” said I, ‘‘ the fair lady must pay for her ab- 
sence, and give you the value of the book.” 

‘< Poor recompence that,” retorted Master Winter, whom 
I discovered to be a dry bit of awag. ‘‘ She may pay for 
the hen; but who is to pay for the eggs?” Now this for an 
“ énicier” I vow is not bad. 
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Curious Coincidence—Srocxton—Great and lamentable Changes— 
Chartism and Idleness—MippLreBoroucu—A New Town—Excursion 
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tron—What will and what will not improve it in England—Lord 
Lansdowne’s Letter— Prussia and the English Universities — 
Repcar—Sands and Sea-bathing—The noble Family of the Dun- 
das — The Vansittarts— Turner’s Hospital — Wilton Castle 4! The? 
Cuarence Railroad—Somewhat. round about—Coal-fields and the 
Coat Question—Railroads the best means of civilizing Ireland. 


Tue “ Quaker’s Railroad,” as that is called which from 
Darlington conveys coals to the mouth of the Tees, is an ex- 
ceedingly convenient thing for such as are in a hurry to leave 
Dinsdale and Middleton, as I acknowledge myself to have 
been, anxious as I was to post on for the purpose of visiting 
the many other places connected with my present inquiry. 
In less than half an hour the said rail conveyance transferred 
me from Widow Hanson’s comfortable apartments to the 
Vane Arms, in the great market-place at Stockton, where re- 
taining the character that had been lent me at York, of a 
commercial traveller, I took possession of a snug corner in 
the commercial room, and with a knowing air, rang a peal 
for my breakfast. 


I am here beginning to tread on delicate ground. At the 
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conclusion of my tour through Germany in 1836, I had occa- 
sion to go over certain minor districts, and visit three or four 
lesser German Spas, which had been already traced and de- 
scribed by a popular writer with success. In doing that I fol- 
lowed a “‘ Head.” I am now about to follow in the wake of 
another ‘‘ Head ”’ whilst engaged in looking after English Spas; 
and although our individual objects in making this “‘ home 
tour” be widely different, yet as some of the places visited 
by us both are the same, it is not unlikely that I may appear 
to trench on other people’s ground. I can only say that such 
is not my intention. It is a curious coincidence, no doubt, 
that in the case of two works, the one upon German, the 
other upon English mineral waters, I should have had for 
my immediate predecessors, in treating a small part-of those 
very subjects, two brothers equally and deservedly popular. 
At this I naturally rejoice; and as it is said that ‘‘ two heads 
are better than one’—so I trust that to follow two Heads 
will be considered better than to have followed none. 

Here at Stockton, the author of the ‘‘ Home Tour” has’ 
preceded me with his valuable remarks on coal-waggons and 
coal Staiths ; but he has said nothing of the town itself and 
the condition of the people. In the like manner, Sir George 
has given a faithful and spirited description of ‘the salmon- 
leap; an artificial cascade, distant about two miles from 
Dinsdale Spa, up the river Tees—though he has omitted the 
details of the Spa itself. 

Further on, the same writer has descanted on the wonders 
of Hartlepool, whither I shall also follow him; but he left 
matters there in an unsatisfactory state, and I had the grati- 
fication of finding them the reverse. In fact, although the 
«head and the tail” may have followed each other (as they 
naturally will), it does not follow that the latter should wag — 
precisely where the other has nodded ;—and so we go on with 
Stockton. 

This town is losing its old topographical station, and 
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getting a new character, that of an entrepét, instead of being a 
seaport of export. On the one hand, the railroad from Dar- 
lington, and the Clarence railroad from Durham, have 
brought inland produce to Stockton; and on the other hand 
the new town of Middleburgh—the wonderfully rapid crea- 
tion of the ‘‘ Friends” —set down at the very mouth of the Tees, 
six miles nearer to the open sea-than Stockton—have robbed 
the latter place of its station as a sea harbour. Vessels now 
anchor at Middleburgh snug and comfortable, which before 
strove to mount the river and reach Stockton, after over- 
coming the sad surf, tossed over the bar by easterly gales :—so 
that Stockton, as a maritime place, is become insignificant. 

A visit to the waterside soon convinced me of this; anda 
further inspection of the principal streets exhibited to my 
view the inevitable effects of such a change. I found every 
part near the water-side in a deplorable state of dirt; and 
most of the streets branching off from the long and wide 
main street (one of the handsomest in any provincial town 
in the north) and leading or descending towards the port, 
narrow and filthy. 

In the upper part of the town, towards the back of the old 
church, many of the houses, still retaining their showy fronts, 
were closed—the grass was growing in the middle of the 
streets—and some of the latter, which seemed quite new, 
. were unpaved and steeped in mire. The people appeared 
squalid and ill-dressed,—discontented and not well-looking ; 
yet, according to the authority of an intelligent bookseller 
and stationer in the market-place, with whom I had a long 
and interesting conversation, matters at Stockton ought to 
appear better; for not only coals are brought down to the 
place for transmission to and shipment at Middleburgh, but 
also the produce of the mines from the western counties, 
such as lead, &c. Stockton is also becoming a manufac- 
turing town, Already it has a cotton-mill of considerable 
extent, anc a flourishing pottery, which is about to be 
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followed by a second, the materials or clay being brought 
back by the vessels which carry coals hence to the southern 
coast. 

The people at Stockton must have been inclined to the dolce 
Jar niente when they turned chartists, shortly before the time of 
my visit, and set about grumbling in good earnest, wander- 
ing in groups, the very picture of indolence and wretched- 
ness; else, if we are to believe my informant, they need not 
have looked as they did, nor have been starving. Atno time 
(so the said seller of stamps assured me), had the industrious 
classes had less reason for being dissatisfied with their lot ; 
work might have been had plentifully, and none need have 
remained idle for an instant. Bricklayers, masons, and me- 
chanics could command from twenty-two to twenty-four 
shillings a week wages, and ship builders as much as thirty. 
It is in these very classes of operatives, that Stockton found 
in former days among its inhabitants, many men who at- 
tained in various paths of life a high degree of celebrity. 

The new seaport of Middleburgh, the site of which nine 
years ago was marked by a solitary farm-house, now boasts of a 
population of four thousand souls, all of them engaged in carry- 
ing ona lucrative commerce. ‘The extension of the Darling- 
ton railroad to this place from Stockton, by means of a 
suspension bridge over the Tees, has been the main cause of 
so rapid an increase. A neat Gothic church was lately | 
erected there, for the accommodation of the many who belong 
to the church of England. Middleburgh in fact is one, 
and as yet the most important, of the rival harbours which 
have successfully wrested much of the trade from Tynemouth 
and Sunderland. We shall see presently that another more 
formidable competitor is rising on the same coast. 

None but those who have visited the district would pro- 
bably believe the assertion, that a drive from Stockton to 
Guisborough affords one of the richest treats in England to 
the lover of landscapes; yet so it is, and I much regretted 
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when the driver of my humble vehicle halted and told me that 
our journey was at an end, depositing me at the same time at 
the house of the physician of the lastmentioned place,— 
who immediately accompanied me to the mineral spring. 

In the course of this short excursion, I purposely directed my 
conductor to lead me through Marton, an humble village a few 
miles from Guisborough, which boasts of having given birth to 
Captain Cook. Even to breathe for a moment within the 
circle in which a man of imperishable name first drew his 
breath, is a circumstance of stirring interest to a traveller ; 
still more so to one, who during some years of his early life 
lived on that same element, and was in that sameservice which 
witnessed the achievements of the illustrious navigator. 

After a drive of a mile and a half on the south-east road from 
Guisborough, skirting the lesser Cleveland hills, my friendly 
companion and I entered a narrow carriage-way, which pre- 
sently plunged abruptly into a thick and intricate wood. 
Following here a very tortuous path, hardly wide enough for a 
_ two-wheel carriage, and keeping along the brink of a murmuring 
beck on an alum-shale-rock bed, noisy and turbulent, we 
reached at length a most romantic and rocky nook, enlarged 
from what nature had made it by former alum-miners, but 
most solitary and retired. 

At aspot where the torrent sweeps along a projecting 
mass of slaty rock, by the side of which it has scooped out its 
own shallow channel, and under impending portions of the 
rocks which hang over from the oposite bank, a stream of the 
most beautiful and transparent water is seen to spout imme- 
diately from the shale strata, and being conducted through a 
stone pipe, issues conveniently for the use of the drinkers. 

The taste is slightly sulphuretted, as is its smell; but this 
removed (and nothing is so easy) the water tastes as sapid as 
pure spring water. Perhaps after a little while, and on re- 
flection, one can fancy the presence of a little of the bitter- 
ness of muriate of lime; but such a taste is very faint indeed. 
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The stream flows at the rate of thirty pints in a minute; 
its temperature was 50°, while that of the air was 63°. It is 
probable that while the alum-works (now wholly abandoned) 
were rife in this secluded spot, which can boast of having 
been the place where alum was first manufactured in England. 
in Elizabeth’s time, the workmen may have noticed this 
water; but its introduction to public attention was due to 
the Rev. James Wilcocks, as I before observed, and is of as 
recent a date as 1822. Since then, it has acquired a certain 
degree of local celebrity. A rude bath-room for using the 
water, either as a cold or a hot bath, has been erected under 
the rock, and during fine weather a woman attends from 
Guisborough to supply the wants of the visiters. 

The approach to, and situation of, this spring, are the most 
romantic I ever beheld in England. Its vicinity, also, to 
Redcar, as well as Whitby on the coast, besides a multi- 
tude of country-seats of great importance by which it is 
surrounded, invest the place with much additional interest. 
It will not, however, become very readily a’fashionable Spa, 
—there being many difficulties to overcome for that purpose, 
many wants to be supplied, and improvements to be suggested. 
Around the spring the fractured shaly-rock is covered with 
aluminous efflorescence. 

I have inserted in my general table the analysis of this 
‘mineral water, published in 1823, by Mr. Goodwill, an 
apothecary at Lofthouse. How far it is to be relied upon, 
[I am not prepared to say ; it seems to have been conducted 
With great care. A water said to contain only 232 grains 
of solid matter in a gallon, or in other words not quite three 
grains of saline ingredients in a pint, with only the eighth 
part of a cubic inch of sulphuretted hydrogen gas, cannot be 
expected to produce any very wonderful effects on the human 
constitution, except on homeopathic principles. Acccord- 
ingly I did not hear of any very extraordinary cure performed 
by means of this water; although some cases of indigestion, 
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relaxed and weak bowels, acidity, loss of blood, and cutane- 
ous disorders, were mentioned to me on good authority, as 
having been completely restored. This I can readily con- 
ceive, and I have no doubt more cases of disease might be 
successfully treated by this very water, from the happy com- 
bination it contains of alkaline principles, with the moderate 
tonic dose of alum. 

In returning from the spring through Guisborough, the 
remains of the old Augustine abbey, which present to this 
day tracery of perhaps one of the most elegant Gothic win- 
_ dows left to us of the twelfth century, together with the arch 
of the priory, stil] left standing not far from those vestiges of 
monastic times,—detained me ashort time. 

But I felt considerably more interested in a conversation I had 
with the reverend discoverer of the mineral spring, who being, 
moreover, master of the free grammar-school of Guisborough, 
entered fully into the subject of education—a question on 
which most of the leading public men of our day have re- 
cently cast their venture, and staked their reputation as 
statesmen. 

My reverend friend’s experience, however, in practical edu- 
cation, long as it had been, could not be said to be very great ; 
for it had never extended beyond the teaching of the simple 
elements of the latin tongue. He was one of the many hun- 
dred examples of the little foresight our great ancestors 
evinced, in providing for the instruction of their contemporary 
as well as succeeding generations, when they left quite enough 
to ill-requite a teacher for striving to cram with the rudiments 
of a language never likely to be of service to them, the chil- 
dren of petty tradesmen, shopkeepers, and labourers. 

In a.desolate-looking room, surrounded by empty forms 
and benches, designated as the Free Grammar School of 
Guisborough, founded in Elizabeth’s reign, there sat at a top 
table, opposite the seat of the reverend instructor, three 
little dirty and ragged urchins, with slate and pencil, 
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and a Lilly’s grammar, who were spending their afternoon 
hours of gratuitous instruction, in declining hic, hec, and 
hoc felix ;.at which happy work they had been engaged 
during several successive days ;—and for the trouble of going 
through with them this daily farce, from year to year—the 
pious founder of the school had assigned the stipend of fifty 
pounds to the pedagogue. 

When it is considered that in England, sums large enough to 
endow a first-rate college in each county for the most complete 
system of general and useful education, are squandered (for 
as they are uselessly spent, they are in truth squandered) 
in obedience to bequests, equally miscalculated and unprofit- 
able as the one of Guisborough school, made in the olden 
times with the intention of instructing the people; and when 
we reflect also that in the largest majority of cases the ful- 
filment of that intention has been perfectly unattainable, 
through circumstances totally independent of the teachers ; 
we shall not wonder at the expression used by a noble mar- 
quis high in the councils of her Majesty, in a letter addressed 
to the Bishop of Exeter, that ‘‘ this country, in the scale of 
secular education, is inferior to the central states of Europe.” 

And yet to read the hundreds of advertisements under the 
head of “ Education,” which appear in the papers of the 
metropolitan city of York alone, one would expect that 
country at least to afford a marked exception to the noble 
lord’s sweeping assertion.. At all events, it cannot be said 
that, of establishments meant to promote secular education 
in Yorkshire, there is any deficiency. Neither is any allure- 
ment or soft persuasion spared by the conductors of those es- 
tablishments, to induce parents to give their children a proper 
secular education. Indeed, on the score of economy alone, 
it would appear as if those conductors of educational in- 
struction offered an actual premium to parents for sending 
their children to school; since in some of the announcements, 
out of thirty-five which I have now before me in a single num- 
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ber of the York Herald, I read of academies, classical, 
commercial, and mathematical, where every thing is taught 
for the mind, and where the body is equally well taken care 
of in every requisite of life, for the sum of sixteen guineas per 
annum! 

The truth is, that with all these facilities, private as well as 
public, secular education among the masses is as Lord 
Lansdowne designated it; and the causes of it are obvious : 
the total absence of a uniform, large, and liberal system of 
instruction throughout the country, applicable to the classes 
to be instructed, and to their future wants is the first reason; 
and the self-assumption, unrestrained by any law, of the im- 
portant character and functions of teachers, by any man or 
woman who thinks the opening of a school likely to prove 
a good speculation, is the second reason. Until such time 
as one and the same scheme of popular instruction shall 
have been defined and enforced by the state, and none but 
teachers purposely trained, examined, and approved of, shall 
be appointed to work out that scheme, secular education in 
England will continue ‘inferior to that of the central states 
of Europe.” 

Hence the true English philanthropist ought to view with 
gladness any endeavour, however feeble and ineffective at first, 
that may be made to attain the second of the two important 
objects, by means of training schools,—in the hope that the 
good results that may be expected from them, will enable the 
legislature hereafter to complete the plan, by prescribing a 
uniform and universal system of tuition. 

_ We have a most triumphant evidence of the good and suc- 
_ cessful result of such a plan as has just been hinted at, not 
only in what is now taking place in Prussia, but at home, even 
in reference to the classical and mathematical education of 
the superior ranks of society who frequent the universities. 
Defective as the plan of studies is admitted in many respects 
to be at those institutions, yet the mere uniformity of that 
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plan perseveringly adhered to for centuries, and the well-tried 
skill of the teachers, who have given daily and visible proofs 
of their capability to teach for many years before their ap- 
pointment, have sufficed to produce not only a fair average of 
well-informed people in the upper ranks of society, but also 
some of the brightest examples of classical, mathematical, and 
philosophical eminence. The principle then which, applied to 
a particular class of the people, and referable toa limited plan 
only, succeeds so well, when applied to all the other classes 
with reference to a more general and more useful course of 
instruction will without doubt work as admirably. 

I was now in the vicinity of Redcar, which enjoys a local 
reputation as a sea bathing-place, for its singularly beautiful 
sands. Thither therefore I proceeded, calling in my way at 
Up-Leatham, the seat.of the Earl of Zetland, whom, to my 
regret, I found absent on the continent. 

This tranquil retreat, sheltered from the east by vast plant- 
ations, and placed in one of those lovely dales which the 
swells and lesser hills of the Cleveland range form in the 
neighbourhood of Roseberry Topping, that lofty peak sacred 
to minstrelsy and witchery, recalls to memory the days of its 
chivalrous and successive lords, the valiant Earl of Northum- 
berland, Robert de Brus, and Lord Falconberge. 

Thence I pushed on to Marske. This ancient and insu- 
lated Hall, which, from its external appearance bespeaks the 
times of Charles the First, and which has often resounded 
with the noble name of Dundas, stands near the shore, a” 
short way south of Redcar, to which there is a drive on 
sands as smooth as velvet, yet so firm that neither horse nor 
man leave their imprint on them as they tread the strand to 
proceed to Redcar. This peculiarity has given Redcar (in 
other respects a most insignificant sea-village) a certain 
degree of sea-bathing celebrity during the summer. Many 
people who either for health or pleasure desire to have good 
sea-bathing at that season, repair to Redcar from many parts 
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in the north, in order to enjoy at the same time the daily 
walks or rides over the broad floor eight miles long and one 
mile broad, left by the receding waters. Some intention, 
however, at present exists of giving more importance to the 
place, by making it a convenient harbour. For this pur- 
pose it is proposed to connect the Scars (two projecting 
lines of rocks near the coast) with breakwaters, and to sur- 
mount the latter with walls of enormous length, to serve 
as piers. But the ultimate utility of the scheme is 
doubted by many, and the speculation, as yet, meets with 
little favour. 

Returning from this sea bathing-place, a gentleman’s seat 
at Kirk Leatham, was pointed out to me, whose name recalls 
that of a most worthy and honest Chancellor of the exchequer, 
now a peer of the realm. With its yellow front and Flemish 
like elevation, that building seemed purposely placed there 
to mark the foreign origin of the noble lord’s ancestors. 

Beyond it, a very curious and large edifice appears, built 
on three sides of a quadrangle, and of a very imposing ex- 
terior,—having a statue upon a suitable pedestal representing 
justice, in the centre of its open court, which is enclosed in 
front by a handsome iron palisade. This building, from its 
denomination of, and destination as an hospital, sufficiently 
commemorates the pious bequest, and philanthropic name of 
Sir W. Turner, its founder.- 

Scarcely had this object been left behind than the eye, as 
we reapproached at a great speed the lofty wall of the 
Cleveland hills (here rising like a mighty screen to fourteen 
hundred feet elevation), rested on Wilton Castle, seated on a 
small eminence not far from the road. Of the ancient 
baronial seat nought but the name remains. In its stead the 
plain Elizabethan windows of Sir Robert Smirke’s modern 
elevation, are seen distributed through a great many walls of 
red sandstone, the latter flanked by turrets. These, with 
the many additions since made under the direction of the 
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proprietor of the castle himself, present altogether an exten- 
sive mass of building assuming the castellated form. 

This seat of Sir John Lowther stands well*in the landscape; 
but the land around and about it, and particularly that 
which lies between the castle and the road, does not exhibit 
the same well-cultivated and rich aspect which I had lately 
remarked in other parts of Yorkshire. 

My peregrination terminated at Middleburgh, whence on 
the following morning, after crossing the water, I set off by 
the Clarence railway for Durham and Sunderland, on my 
way to Hartlepool. 

Those who are acquainted with the district will start at the 
idea of my journeying a distance of nearly fifty miles away 
from my destination, when Hartlepool laid on the coast 
conveniently at hand from Middleburgh. But the secret lies 
in this; that a single coach travels, on alternate days only, 
the short distance between Stockton or ;Middleburgh and 
Hartlepool; and had I adopted that conveyance I must 
have lost many precious hours in waiting ; whereas the Cla- 
rence trains travel often in the day and expeditiously ; though 
not quite so much so as in the south; and would wisk me 
over four times the distance, in infinitely less time than I 
should have wasted in accomplishing my transference direct 
from Middleburgh to Hartlepool. 

Another consideration swayed me also on the occasion, — 
congenial with the object of my journey. It was the desire 
of learning something respecting two or three mineral 
springs in the county, which had been mentioned to me by 
letters. 

To Durham therefore I proceeded by ‘the Clarence rail- 
road ; that is to within about six miles of that episcopal see 
‘where the railway ends, and from whence a shilling omnibus 
conveyed me to the city. 

Happening to sit in one of the open carriages of the train by 
the side of a most intelligent gentleman, well acquainted with 
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thecountry,and apparently connected with some of the mining 
speculations with which the country is rife, 1 found the excur- 
sion to Durham both pleasant and instructive. As we pro- 
ceeded, sometimes on a level plain, and again on inclined 
plains, the country right and left developing itself under our 
eyes, my travelling companion pointed out to me the various 
spots of interest, and the little history attached to them. 

Wynyard Park appeared conspicuous on our right, beyond 
Bottle Hill, in the midst of an exceedingly pretty country, 
with a broad expanse of water before it, sparkling in the sun- 
shine. A little farther lay the extensive grounds and planta- 
tions of Hardwicke, in the neighbourhood of which, Mansforth 
Hall, the small house inhabited by the learned author of the 
history of Durham, was singled out with a sort of selfcom- 
placency, by his countryman my informant. 

Hardwicke Hall, once the wonder of Durham county for 
its gardens and temples, and one of the grandest terraces in 
England, is now used merely as a hunting-box, and its for- 
mer splendour is for the moment gone. 

Turning the eye to the left in the direction of Bishop 
Auckland, immediately across an extensive and very fertile 
country, the noble mansion and plantation of Sir Robert 
Eden exhibited the gratifying contrast of a domain carefully 
watched and husbanded by its lord, and consequently 
flourishing. — 

We were now entering that vast tract of land which covers 
one of the largest coal-fields in England, from which alone 
London had, in one year (1837) been supplied with 805,668 
tons of coals from nine collieries only, producing to the 
owners, upon shipping them, 426,332/.—yet costing to the 
consumers in the metropolis, nearly a million pounds 
sterling. 

As we passed close to Wingate my fellow-traveller did not 
fail to mention, as one of the examples of the good fortune 
which will at times attend the purchase of the worst sort of 
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land in this county, the case of the late Lord Howden, one 
of the best-hearted noblemen in England, and in his time 
a gallant soldier, who did not long survive the sudden 
bringing to light of a mine of wealth on his Durham estate. 
In a tract of many acres of bad land, purchased some 
years before, his Lordship had found coals, and had sunk a 
colliery in conjunction with a house of Newcastle. The 
tract, supposed to cover an almost inexhaustible stratum of 
coal, extends to about 2600 acres; anda branch rail to the 
Durham, as well as to the Hartlepool railroad, at once sup- 
plies ready means of disposing of the produce. That produce 
was not likely to fail, said my informant, since the Howden 
tract was in the immediate vicinity of two other collieries, one 
of which, the Haswell, had pirendy been worked success- 
fully for two years. : 

Now that the subjacent strata of this vast estate of 
Lord Howden, originally purchased at the price of waste or 
indifferent land, are made to yield gold, its upper surface 
also will be turned to. account, and some of that gold 
employed to bring the whole tract into a high state of’ pro- 
ductive cultivation: thus will the owner and the public be 
benefited in a twofold manner. 

We see here another striking illustration of the powerful 
agency of ready and cheap communications. A quantity of 
land, amounting to nearly 3000 acres, which before the 
putting down of any line of railway, had been almost © 
despaired of, or at the utmost had been made to yield but 
ordinary crops—a land, too, which had changed hands over 
and over again, without any of the successive owners dreaming 
of the treasure that lay concealed under his steril acres, or, 
if suspecting it, unable to convey that treasure where it 
would be bartered for gold—such a land, I say, by the single 
agency of a railroad, is about to be converted into a region 
of inexhaustible riches, from within as well as without. 

Further on, and right and left of the railroad on which we 
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were at the time travelling, another equally striking illustration 
of this kind was presented to us ; for there lay some of the land 
on which a noble earl connected by property and his title with the 
county, had sold to the descendant of a deceased high chan- 
cellor, as any common land; although, by borings previously 
made, the noble proprietor had ascertained that underneath it, 
rich veins of coal lay concealed. Could his lordship have 
imagined that at no distant period a line of easy transport for 
that coal would be made to cross, as it now does, that very 
land, with a terminus at a seaport, he most assuredly would 
not have parted with his property, and left the purchaser of 
it to reap, as indeed he is now doing, the whole benefit of the 
discovery.* 

In like manner, the Lord of Wynyard could not have 
turned, as he has done, into a large income, the extensive 
landed property of the Tempest family, but for the branch rail- 
way he has established, in communication with the Durham 
and Sunderland railroads, as well as for the private harbour 
he has made at Seaham as a shipping terminus, by which an 
easy and incessant débouché is for ever secured to the rich 
produce of his lordship’s collieries. 

It is then made manifest that railway communication, by 
its certainty, rapidity, and consequent economy of time, does 
more towards creating wealth at home than any other agency 
which man can command ; since it gives value to that which 
was valueless before. But it will also give impetus to agri- 
cultural enterprise, through the very wealth it creates, which 
enables us successfully to compel the earth to yield the fruit 
somuch needed by man. Hence as abundance of the earth’s 
produce, and wealth, or capital, the necessary results of it, 


* Between writing this passage and correcting the press—an interval 
of time almost too brief for any event—the spirited and high-minded 
nobleman, here alluded to, has been almost suddenly removed from his 
territorial possession, and the field of his ambitious views recalled, ere 
the allotted hour of man, to the home of his forefathers. . 
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if not the only, are at least the principal agents of civilization 
—it follows that that government will be the wisest which 
shall most encourage and foster the formation of radiating 
lines of railway communication between every possible point 
of the kingdom. 

Apply this principle to a sister kingdom, still a century be- 
hind England in every social art and comfort, and that island 
will soon be worthy of its present association, and its people 
be made happy. ‘Traverse that island in all directions with 
railroads, and the desolate appearance of its surface will soon 
change into a rich and productive garden. Railway commu- 
nication will do more for the civilization of Ireland than edu- 
cation. It will give white bread in lieu of potatoes to the 
people; and never until that people can eat white bread of 
their own growth, will they be in a better. position than they 
are at present. 
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THERE are only two, of the many magnificent cathedral 
struetures in England, that present themselves to the traveller 
suddenly as it were, upon approaching their respective cities, 
and in the most imposing manner, towering on high above all 
surrounding objects, like the cupola of St. Paul’s over all the 
other edifices in London: Lincoln cathedral is one’; the other 
is this of Durham, towards which I was journeying from the 
terminus of the railway at Sherburn, mounted on the outside 
of a lumbering omnibus. 

Before any of the dwellings and other parts of the city come 
in view, as they lie behind lofty and rocky banks, clothed in 
dark verdure, the body and towers of the cathedral, and the 
loftier keep of Durham Castle, appeared all at once on the 
horizon, lit up by the sun of a brilliant day in August. 
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Oh, for the pencil and pallet of Stanfield to fix this glorious 
picture! On approaching nearer, and as we cross the Elvit 
bridge over the Wear, to enter the city, and ascend under 
the old city-walls to the market-place, the further unrolling 
of the ground-map of this episcopal See tends to diminish the 
first impression;, yet is every object right and left of the 
bridge, the new and the old, grouped and arranged in the 
most picturesque manner imaginable. 

Another exceedingly pretty view of the cathedral is ob- 
tained from the north end of the Prebend’s bridge. The 
river is here at a bend, sequestered, removed from the bustle 
of the town, and imbosomed within two lofty and well-wooded_ . 
banks, dammed up by a wear placed across the stream. The 
cathedral appears on the opposite bank, towering above its 
loftiest plantation. 

In this secluded spot, the river affords amusement during 
the summer to the good people of Durham, who assemble 
once a year on the surrounding banks, dressed in their holi- 
day clothes, to witness a gay regatta that is said to rival those 
on the grand canal at Venice. 

My reason for passing through Durham, and remaining 
a few hours in that city, after exploring the various objects of 
interest it offers to a stranger, was a desire to visit the new 
university, in doing which I received every kind assistance 
from Professor Johnson, the able teacher of chemistry in that 
establishment. With him, and with Mr. Shaw, a surgeon in 
considerable practice in Durham, whom I had casually be- 
come acquainted with on the road thither, I went round and 
examined the various parts of that young institution lodged in 
ancient and almost romantic apartments. 

It was an excellent idea, that of founding a new university 
in an old and venerable building; clerical and monastical 
withal; whereby the prestige of such accessaries as those so 
much boasted of, and deemed so essential to a high, classical, 
and intellectual education in the two senior sister universities, 
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is at once attained, without waiting for the slow progress of 
centuries. Hence the university of Durham may be termed 
‘¢ a modern antique.” 

Professor Johnson escorted us all round, pointing out and 
explaining the several divisions and arrangements of the col- 
lege, scattered over a large extent of ground, and through 
many different old buildings. In our progress along the 
Gothic corridors, we entered the different rooms of the men 
(now absent during vacation)—some neat and in good order, 
others mean-looking, ill kept, and in the same state of confu- 
sion in which they had been left. 

How easily the mind and disposition of these several 
absentees might have been gathered from the appearance of 
their rooms at college. Here, indeed, a species of more sound 
phrenology than that of the so-called science, might have 
been exercised, and the disposition of each dweller of these 
chambers easily and truly read off their walls and flooring, by 
the mere inspection of their interior condition and arrange- 
ment. I tried my hand at this, in two or three instances, and 
the worthy professor smiled assent and gainsaid me not. 

Some of these rooms of the students are in the castle and 
old archiepiscopal palace, and these have a pretty look out 
over the castle gardens, with a peep at the river and the sur- 
rounding hills. The men can likewise walk round, to a great 
extent, upon a terrace which was originally a part of the old 
bastions; or they may descend to the margin of the river, and 
walk through the shaded groves beneath the lofty walls of the 
Prebendary’s dwellings, under the casements of Mylord 
Bishop of Chester, or of his Right Reverence of Exeter, or in 
fine of that of the prelate of St. -David’s, all three of whom, 
besides the diocesan, have residence here, as well as in their 
respective episcopal palaces. In no other cathedral esta- 
blishment perhaps has it happened before, that four bishops 
should have an individual right to congregate together. 

The great and ancient Refectory, now the Hall, is equal to 
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some of the best at Oxford or Cambridge, and can accommo- 
date about 400 students; but as yet, not more than 100 
have sat down init. There is a combination room, which is 
very large, and a new room adjoining. 

Some of the inner corridors that run round one of the 
courts have been much improved of late. In doing this an 
accidental and curious discovery was made, while altering a 
window, of some rich Gothic ornaments, with projecting little 
columns, and running arches, covering the walls. These had 
been entirely masked with mortar and plaster, which have 
since been altogéther removed. 

Another restoration in which the college authorities were 
engaged, is that of the great keep or tower, originally con- 
sisting of three stories, but till now appearing to have only 
one, in consequence of its being choaked, up to the middle 
with rubbish. In clearing the latter away, the skeleton of a 
spermaceti whale was discovered. 

As there is a want of rooms for the additional students 
expected to attend the university, it is intended to restore the 
two stories to the tower, converting them into dwelling and 
lecture rooms. The view from this position is truly beautiful, 
extending not only all over the city, encircled by the Wear, 
but also far beyond it, over a rich and densely-populated 
district. 

It was gratifying to hear the learned Professor express him- 
self with satisfaction on the present and future prospects of 
this Northern University. 

Of the mineral springs in the county of Durham, I have 
already described the two most important, and have now 
merely to mention a third Spa, which about twenty-five 
or thirty years ago enjoyed considerable reputation in the 
vicinity of Durham. TI allude to Burrersy, a place still 
resorted to for its mineral springs, and to which a short but 
delightful walk leads the visiter, who on approaching them 
enters a most romantic dell, the sides of which are deep, and 
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shadowed by overhanging wood. There he meets with the 
‘Sweet Well,” as the first spring is called from its agreeable 
taste—or rather from the absence of all taste, in as much as 
it appears to be a pure water, holding in solution a very 
small proportion of carbonate of lime. 

Further down the dell, on getting nearer to the margin of 
the river Wear, a second spring is found, the distinguishing 
character of which is to hold in solution a notable quantity 
of sulphuretted gas. Its presence, however, does not render 
the taste of the water particularly disagreeable, owing pro- 
bably to the combination of moderate quantities of muriate 
of soda, lime, and magnesia found in it. 

Judging by the analysis of this particular water, which I 
have inserted in my general table, and with which I was 
favoured by Dr. Clanny, of Sunderland, its author, I should 
consider it eminently useful as an alterative, and more safe 
in its internal use as a sulphuretted water than many others 
of that class. 

Its natural temperature is 50°, that of the atmosphere being 
63°. Itis colourless; gives out a few air-bubbles on agita- 
tion ; and on being suffered to remain at rest for a few hours, 
these disappear at last, without troubling the water, or throw- 
ing down any sediment, but simply diminishing the intensity 
of the sulphurous taste and smell. 

Dr. Clanny, whom I have just mentioned, while occupying 
the important post of physician to the Durham Infirmary, 
published an account of the Butterby or Beau-trouvé Spas, 
to which he had paid great attention. Those of my readers 
who take an interest in scientific matters of this kind, need 
hardly be told that the opinion of Dr. Clanny on a subject of 
this sort may be received with the utmost confidence, as that 
of an individual perfectly qualified by talent and erudition 
fo express one. 

At Butterby, the two springs just described are not the 
only sources that claim attention ; there is a third, even more 
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interesting in a physical point of view than the others. This 
rises in the very middle of the bed of the river Wear, and is 
charged with iron and,a large proportion of common salt. 
Diluted as this mineral water always is with that of the river 
which is for ever flowing over it, hardly any medicinal use can 
be made of it, until such time as by enclosure of the spring 
all admixture shall be prevented. In such a case the spring 
may be made available, by being administered in combination 
with the water from the sulphur well, which seems, as it were, 
to lie purposely at hand. 

The distance from Durham to Sunderland is only thirteen 
miles ; yet the stationary engine railway-carriage, in which I 
took my venture, occupied two hours and a quarter in going 
over it. The many stoppages, and the changing of ropes con- 
sequent on the system of stationary engines, are the causes 
of this delay,—of which I heard people of the county travel- 
ling upon it complain bitterly—exclaiming at the same time 
against the prevalence of private over public interest. Butas 
the ‘proprietors of the railroad look for remuneration chiefly 
from the conveyance of coals and merchandise, which are nei- 
ther in haste nor prone to murmur, they laugh at the grum- 
bling passengers, and adhere to their old cumbersome mode of 
managing the railroad, which is nearly half ‘a century behind 
all other railroads in England. 

On our way to Sunderland, we first passed one of Lord 
Londonderry’s collieries, the produce of which, as I observed 
before, is conveyed by a railway proper to Seaham harbour. 

We next.came to the famed Hetton colliery, where a long 
halt took place. . This colliery is one of the most extensive in 
England. It is worked by a company, and not fewer than 
1000 men are employed in it. The excavations have now 
attained the extent of three miles, to reach which you must 
descend to the depth of nine hundred and sixty feet. In it 
two sets of men, each in its turn, work for eight hours daily, 
assisted by _ locomotive engine, within those profound and 
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cavernous recesses. In 1837 this colliery threw into the 
London market 204,668 tons of coals, which fetched the 
highest coal-market price of that year, namely 24s., besides 
all the other extra charges. 

Hetton colliery is an important colony of itself. The po- 
pulation above ground amounts to nearly six thousand, who 
have eleven places of worship and seven Sunday-schools. 
I found the men and their families well lodged in small cot- 
tages, provided with fire, and in case of illness with medical 
attendance. They appeared healthy, and many of the pitmen, 
still active and at work, were as much as sixty-five and seventy 
years of age. Wages depend on strength of arms, but speak- 
ing generally, the pitmen seldom earned less than twenty, 
and often as much as twenty-seven shillings a week. They 
appeared to be orderly, quiet, and perfectly contented, and 
are always in full work. 

It is probable that had I been earlier apprized of the exist- 
ence of a mineral spring at Offerton, situated on the banks of 
the Wear, respecting which Mr. Stonow, surgeon at New 
Bottle, near Houghton-le-Spring, and a company of sub- 
scribers, expressed a wish to have my opinion, I should from 
Hetton have made a deviation to the indicated spot, with 
a view of examining the water in question. As it is, I can 
only report, on the authority of Mr. Stonow’s letter, that the 
said water was analyzed at Newcastle, and found to contain 
three grains and a fraction of carbonate of soda, and. one of 
iron, as the most active ingredients in it. 

The situation of the spring is said to be most beautiful, 
and ‘‘ wonderfully adapted by nature for a watering-place.” 
Of the purity and salubrity of the air in the neighbourhood of 
the spring I can entertain no doubt, if it but resembles that of 
Houghton-le-Spring, where people seem to live ‘ until they 
forget to die.” At the time of my visit at that beautifully 
sequestered village, the parish boasted,of a parson seventy-six 
years of age, a sexton of seventy-two, a bellows-blower of 
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eighty, and a sexton’s portly rib of ninety ; making a total of 
three hundred and sixty-nine years ! 

Houghton-le-Spring however is famous not only for having 
a very aged rector, but also as being one of the richest recto- 
ries in the county; and likewise for having been the field of 
the apostolic acts: of Bernard Gilpin, one of its rectors of 
olden times, a man whom his learned contemporaries used to 
stile ‘‘ Vir sanctissimus.” 

It was as well that the slow and cumbersome train on 
which I had embarked was not more expeditious in its move- 
ment; else all these to me interesting digressions must have 
cost me my place. However, proceeding at length, and 
rushing down the inclined plane from Seaton to Ryhope on 
the seashore (a species of terrific montagne russe, down which 
we rattled at the rate of forty miles an hour with a tre- 
mulous and unpleasant vibration), we reached Sunderland, 
from whence I started for Hartlepool on the following day; 
having in the mean time transacted some business in the 
former place. 

To Hartlepool, the special object of my summer’s excur- 
sion led me; not only because it was once a sea bathing- 
place of considerable note, but also because I felt a great 
desire to examine in person the mineral springs long known to 
have existed in that place, below high-water mark; a circum- 
stance of no inconsiderable interest. How far my expectations 
were realized will presently be seen. | 

Hartlepool is, in too many respects, worthy of particular 
consideration to be hastily dismissed. At this moment an 
engineering operation of vast magnitude is going on in that 
seaport, which will not only change the aspect of the country 
immediately around it, but also affect property very materially 
in Hartlepool itself, as well as at many of the neighbouring 
ports. The author of the ‘“‘ Home Tour in 1835,” has ad- 
mirably and minutely described the great works which had 
been carrying on there up to the time of his visit, when they 
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had been suspended, from causes admitted as valid by some 
and disputed by others. He saw that line of railroad from 
Durham and Sunderland in progress, which has since been 
completed, and has given a new turn to the great question 
of whether a safe and capacious harbour, as a port of re- 
fuge for the shipping on a coast where navigation is danger- 
ous, as well as of export for the mining produce of thenorthern 
counties, is a desirable and a feasible object, and one likely 
to prove an advantageous speculation. That question has, 
in the mean time, been decided in the affirmative, as far as 
regards the eligibility and feasibility of the project,—-leaving 
but little doubt with regard to its productibility. Not only 
have the suspended works been resumed, but they have also 
been enlarged, and are now more vigorously pursued than at 
any former period, 

_ Sir George Head, then, will rejoice that a plan which his 
own sagacity and observations had led him to consider as 
“good,” and its completion “ desirable,” is not likely to be set 
aside from any caprice or faintheartedness. Look at the re- 
turns of the extraordinary progress made by Hartlepool as 
a seaport during the last four years only; and the facts alone 
which they divulge, will suffice to show the accuracy of my as- 
sertion. In a ministerial journal of the 26th of December of 
last year, it is officially stated, ‘‘that in 1835 there were only 
three sloops registered at Hartlepool, and that there were now 
(1839) ninety vessels, averaging about 245 tons each, and re- 
presenting a capital of nearly a quarter of a million of money.” 

An excursion to Hartlepool from Low Haswell, one of the 
eleven principal collieries in Durham, which I examined on 
‘my return from a short visit to. the mineral springs of But- 
TERBY, is one which I would strongly recommend to every 
tourist in the north, who may be desirous of witnessing what 
the energy and ingenuity of man can effect, not only in stay- 
ing the impending ruin and total extinction of a place, once 
a celebrated *‘ emporium of the see,” as Camden calls it, but 
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also in raising it to an importance far superior to that which 
it formerly possessed ; as most assuredly the operations car- 
ried on in that place within the last six years, and now in pro- 
gress of completion, are calculated to accomplish. It is an 
excursion I call to memory with the most lively interest. 

The first of these operations, and the most influential in 
producing the results I have glanced at, is the completion of 
a single line of railway, projected from the end of the 
Durham junction railroad, through the beautiful district of 
Castle Eden, and along the summit of that curious causeway, 
or peninsula, which, beginning at Middlethorp, extends about 
three and a half miles in a straight direction, as far as the 
north-gate of Hartlepool, with a somewhat rapid downward 
inclination. 

For the space of the two last miles this single railway 
forms, as it were, the backbone of a ridge, partly natural and 
partly artificially raised, which becomes narrower as it pro- 
ceeds onwards to its termination into the ocean, where the 
town of Hartlepool 1s seated. Its upper plane is just. wide 
enough to admit that one line of rails and nomore. In some 
parts (that is farthest from the town) the ridge is nearly one 
hundred feet high, in others only seventy-five, sixty, and fifty 
feet. On its left the waters of the German Ocean leave a 
broad sandy shore, along which runs a double and triple pa- 
rallel line of sandy hillocks, from twenty to thirty feet in 
height, capable of defending the basis of the ridge from the 
inroads of the sea. On the right or land sidea rich succession 
of corn-fields appears to a considerable distance, until they 
merge into a more varied and still further landscape. 

Trains of forty and. fifty. coal-waggons, each of them 
weighing, with its cargo, fifty hundredweight, are constantly 
to be seen passing downwards towards Hartlepool, to which 
the carriages for passengers are linked behind. To one such 
train of waggons, proceeding from the Thornley colliery, and - 
inscribed with the name of Sir William Chaytor, our carriage 
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was yoked, by means of a single and endless rope, as thick 
as a man’s wrist, travelling over a number of successive iron 
pulleys, here called sheaves, which are placed immediately 
under the centre of the waggons and carriages, between the 
two rails distant from each other about twenty-five feet. Our 
string of coal-waggons and passenger-carriages, extending 
over upwards of four hundred feet of ground in length, and 
weighing a quarter of a million of pounds, made good its de- 
scent, of two miles and a quarter, in less than three minutes 
by my watch! 

The endless rope by which the rapid movement is effected is 
put in motion by a stationary engine, which at the same time 
pulls up the inclined plane the string of returning empty wag- 
gons, to the spot where the two trains, the descending and the 
ascending, are able to pass each other by means of sidings, or 
short lateral rails. The ascending passengers’ train, however, 
from Hartlepool as far as the level, and again from Hasleton 
Dean to Castle Eden (a portion of the road on which there is 
a double line of rails), is dragged up, or sometimes pushed 
up from behind, by locomotives. 

Ifthe tourist, on his way to Hartlepool, departs direct from 
Sunderland, many are the modes and changes which he will 
witness in the manner of being forwarded to his destination. 
The manner altogether is a tedious though an extremely cheap 
one, and as the levels of the ground vary, so do the means 
employed to travel over them. Thus, from the sea village of 
Ryhope, three miles from the first station out of Sunderland, 
the traveller will be dragged up an elevated plane, by station- 
ary engines working an endless rope, in the way before 
described, and in that manner will he reach Haswell. Of these 
stationary engines there is one at every three miles; but even 
that number would not have been sufficient for the intended 
purpose, had not the ascending ground been rendered less 
steep, by excavations made through the soft oolitic rock to a 
considerable depth. 
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At Haswell the moving power is again changed, and a 
single horse, put in front of the whole train, is found to be 
sufficient to draw the immense loads I have described, along 
asinglerail. This being upon a gentle inclined plane, the 
animal finds it no difficult task to proceed at the rate of from 
eight to ten miles an hour, with all that tremendous tail behind 
him. In this way Castle Eden and its noted iron foundery is 
quickly passed and left behind. 

The train next enters a very extensive and deep excavation, 
in many places from seventy to eighty feet deep, being 
alluvium ; it then crosses, over a viaduct, a most picturesque 
chasm, called Haselden, or Hastleton Dean,—where the sea, 
to which our back had been turned since leaving Ryhope, 
again bursts on our view. It is soon after that the long de- 
scent to Hartlepool, previously described, begins; before 
reaching which, however, the drawing horse is removed into 
a waggon behind the train, and the rest of the journey is 
performed quickly as well as comfortably without him—this 
being perhaps the only instance in human affairs, where it 
answers very well to ‘‘ put the cart before the horse.” 

The train stops precisely where the excavations for the 
formation of the new harbour and docks are now proceeding, 
agreeably to the vast scheme devised by that able engineer 
Sir John Rennie—a scheme which, including the railway, 
has already required the sum of three hundred and fifty thou- 
sand pounds. 

There are two inns at present at Hartlepool, where none 
existed when Sir Cuthbert Sharp, mayor of that place, pub- 
lished its interesting and antiquarian history twenty-four 
years ago. The George and the Cleveland Arms stare each 
other in the face. I selected the latter, and had reason to be 
perfectly satisfied with my choice. Nowhere in England 
could a better or a more profuse breakfast be presented to a 
hungry traveller, as I was, in so expeditious and so neat a man- 
ner, and for the moderate charge of one shilling and sixpence. 
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My repast finished, I proceeded to explore the place, and 
seek for the particular objects I came to examine ; but, alas! 
to no purpose. 

Hartlepool is in a state of transition. It had once its day 
as a sea bathing-place. ‘‘It is at present a watering-place 
of considerable celebrity,” says Sir Cuthbert, in 1816. That 
glory is now past. 

‘¢ Hartlepool,” observed} Dr. Short, ‘‘ boasts of by far the 
best mineral water in the county. It is exceedingly fine, 
clear, thin, of a pleasant smell, chalybeate taste, smells a 
little of sulphur, is grateful, and sits light on the stomach, 
and passes quickly off. It has surprisingly good effects in 
scorbutic cases, habitual nervousness, stomach hyppo and 
hysterics,” besides a hundred other maladies. 

To judge by the number of authors who have written of 
this mineral water, Hutchinson, Munro, Short, Berkenhout 
and Eliot, it must have indeed enjoyed a glorious reputation. 
That reputation is now gone. 

Hartlepool is no longer a famous place for either of these 
two great physical features which before gave it lustre in those 
respects. We have to record the end of its good days; but 
we may also report the termination of its degradation. At 
no distant period we may have to chronicle its rise and new 
prosperity. The rail that brought hither the waggons and 
the black gold from Bradyll and Thornley, has driven the fine 
company of bathers away; and the excavators who are so 
much dreaded near the docks and railways in progress, have 
by their operations given the last blow to the mineral spring, 
or chalybeate spa, once in existence near the water gate; 
clearing the coast, at the same time, of the last remnant of 
sickly dames and invalids. 

My occupation, therefore, at Hartlepool was gone. But 
the contemplation of the eight hundred hardy men whom I 
beheld at work, engaged in excavating extensive docks, and 
In remedying the ill effects of that sad catastrophe which Sir 
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George Head has so vividly described, in 1835, was a suffi- 
cient motive for detaining me yet awhile. Sheltered by the 
handsome new brick building of the Hartlepool rail-office, 
I stood surveying the vast operations of these ‘‘ dreaded ”’ 
labourers, and reflected that by converting a vast tract of 
barren land, or a stagnant lake, into one of the finest har- 
bours on this coast, they will be the means of bringing back 
to Hartlepool more than its former splendour, and much of 
the wealth that now pours into Tynemouth, and the mouths 
of the Wear. 

This is no dream. The notes of the engineer are before 
me, and they tend to explain to the uninitiated, while mar- 
velling at all he sees, the extent as well asintent and purpor 
of what appears now inexplicable as well as inextricable. 

Two great basins, or an inner and outer harbour, the one 
containing sixteen, the other thirty acres, with suitable docks, 
occupying about sixteen or eighteen acres more, will consti- 
tute the port of Hartlepool. Four hundred sail of large col- 
liers will find ample room to float and move about in them. 
In case of need, both the harbours may, at any period, be 
enlarged. 

To cleanse the outer harbour and keep it open, a surface of 
two hundred acres of water, collected in a great reservoir 
or Slate, lies close at hand, capable of being discharged at 
low water by means of sluices. ‘‘ This is a most powerful 
and efficient means for the purpose,” observed Sir John 
Rennie tome; ‘* the like of which we have not elsewhere in 
this country. Ramsgate has only a sluice and power of 
eleven acres, and Dovor of twenty acres; and I believe that 
there is nothing of similar extent on the continent.” 

One million and six hundred thousand tons of earth have 
already been excavated in the prosecution of this truly 
gigantic undertaking, and the total quantity of masonry in 
the basins, walls, &c., extends already to 180,000 tons. 
Should the remaining part of Sir John’s plan be carried into 
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effect, consisting in raising a great mole or breakwater out- 
side, having five fathoms at low water of Spring tides, Hartle- 
pool would then possess the finest asylum harbour in the 
north, for vessels of all classes, so much wanted on this 
coast, 

With these data and explanations before me, I proceeded 
through the huge excavations and embankments, climbing 
over some of the heaps of soil, or leaping across many of the 
temporary rail-tracks that seemed to intersect the ground 
in, all directions. A similar scene of bustle and activity, 
occupying an extent of flat ground as vast as eye could 
encompass, was probably not to be met with, at that time, 
elsewhere in England. 

Amidst the half finished and the fully completed portion 
of the works, one’s attention is almost distracted. I halted 
on a bridge, struck at the sight of a stupendous dock gate- 
way just finished. It ran nearly due west, with walls cased 
in babylonic blocks of stone, and its bed elliptically hol- 
lowed,—the sides rose straight and upright,—firm, immov- 
able, and wider apart than in any dock gateway in the 
Thames or Mersey. Once within the haven to which this 
water gateway leads, hundreds of vessels will lie at peace, 
let Holus or Boreas blow; and either discharge their imported 
goods upon the wide quays, now in the course of being 
formed with the very materials thrown up from the excava- 
tions—or take in the inland produce of the country for ex- 
portation. 

_ To expedite both operations the stiff clay, mixed with loose 
white sand, brought up from the excavations, is deposited by 
the side of the ridge on which the single railroad now runs, to 
widen its upper platform, and render a double line of rails 
admissible, on which it is to be hoped that locomotives will 
supersede altogether the long and tedious process of sta- 
tionary engines. Such an arrangement will put Hartlepool 
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in direct communication with the whole of the north and west 
of England. 

What a glorious sight it will indeed be, when the man 
whose skill has devised and planned the whole, having com- 
pleted these gigantic works, shall, to crown all, give the word 
of command that will let in the ocean into the stupendous en- 
trances his genius has created, followed by a long lineof decked 
vessels which will presently be floating proudly and in safety 
where but a few hours before it would have been destruction for 
them to have touched ! To see a mighty, three-decker launched 
from a dry dock into the bosom of the deep, is a magnificent 
and inspiriting sight; yet we have but added another to the 
myriads of those engines by which man usurps a temporary 
power over the ocean. But to behold the latter admitted 
within an artificial estuary prepared for it, that it may be 
subdued for the safe existence of those very engines the 
strength and skill of which it laughs to scorn during its mo- 
ments of ire; to view it imprisoned between lofty walls—its 
lion-murmurs muzzled, and its surface stilled ;—this is a sight 
far more inspiriting, and a conquest far superior over the 
restless element. Such a sight will be worth the journey 
from London, or any other distant part of the country; and 
I doubt not but that the opening of Hartlepool New Port 
will attract thousands of applauding spectators. 

After this minute picture of the certain and immediate 
prospects of Hartlepool, it is hardly necessary to remark, that 
the present desolate appearance of its semi-abandoned streets 
and houses will change into a scene of bustling activity, 
business, and dense population; and further, that not only 
will all the already existing modern dwellings, deserted at 
the epoch of the catastrophe of 1834, be reoccupied—but 
double and triple their numbers will rise in all direce 
tions—for which ample scope is afforded by the state of the 
land in and about the town. Judging as a cosmopolite, from 
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all the circumstances of the case, it is not difficult to see that 
an investment of money in judicious building speculations at 
Hartlepool, would be a safe and lucrative operation. Accord- 
ingly, I found that a building society was about to be formed 
in the town, the members of which, by small monthly sub- 
scriptions, meant to raise a fund, from which advances could 
be made, to be repaid by instalments, with interest, so as to 
enable the industrious classes, individually, to build or pur- 
chase small freehold or other dwelling-houses. 

This is a comforting prospect for the people of Hartlepool, 
who have hitherto borne patiently their poverty, or indifferent 
fortune—a lot which it is easy to perceive has been more or 
less that of every class in the place. Hence, as I cast my 
eyes around me, while walking through the streets, the proofs 
of the dismal truth stared me in the face, in a variety of ways, 
and I regret to say, even in the case of persons connected 
with my own profession. . 

To what strange occupations has indeed a medical man in 
this, as well as in many other distant parts of the country I 
have visited resorted, for want of bread, consequent on the 
excess of competition from an overstocked market, or from 
the casting loose of unqualified and irregular practitioners 
among the industrious classes and poorer labourers, by the 
Commissioners appointed to carry into effect the New Poor- 
laws! Here, within a few paces of the inn, at Hartlepool, 
from which I was about to take my leave, a ‘ dispensing 
chemist and druggist,” who, I understood, gave also advice 
with his threepenny powders, showed to what shifts an off- 
shoot of the medical profession is driven to secure bread. 
The double windows of his fair-looking shop, besides its 
usual characteristic glass flagons, yellow, pink, and blue, 
displayed an heterogeneous mass of articles, such as were 
never before married together in a similar establishment. 
There were scents and toothpowders on the one side, close to 
jars of pickled onions and boxes of genuine Seidlitz powders. 
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In the twin window the ‘‘true Mexican jet” was strongly 
recommended to scouring maids; and hard by, there lay 
French allumettes side by side with Congreve lucifers, a case 
of true Havannahs, and a phrenological head, with its various 
bumps conspicuous. Against the inside panes of the centre 
glass-door two printed placards were pendant; on the one, 
<¢choice drugs and chemicals,” with ‘bleeding and tooth- 
drawing,” besides ‘‘ physicians’ prescriptions carefully pre- 
pared,” were inscribed in bold capitals; while the other or 
fellow placard advertised tothe passer by that genuine coffee 
was imported there. 

On leaving Hartlepooi, I took to the sands on my return,-— 
it being low water, and the distance along the shore five miles 
only,—to reach the celebrated clusters, called the ‘Black Hall 
Rocks, which I was anxious to behold. A walk of so novel a 
kind to me offered strong temptations. The state of the tide 
I had ascertained was such, that if I loitered not in picking 
up the many inviting shells that are found scattered on these 
sands, or in examining the hundred varieties of fuci, confervee 
and ulvee with which the face of the rocks on the coast is 
studded, I might reach in time, and so pass through, the per- 
forated rock among the romantic clusters before named, which 
the force and constant action of the water have separated from 
the coast, and fashioned so as to appear at a distance like 
gigantic towers. 

Accordingly I began my march, though dissuaded by my 
landlady of the Cleveland Arms; but I had scarcely proceeded 
three-quarters of a mile in my lonely excursion, when thoughts 
and feelings supervened to shake my resolution. It was the 
2d of August, the day was intensely hot, and the sun, only an 
hour removed from its meridian, shone withan intensity of light 
which the white sand reflected back with a dazzling splendour. 
I found the sands not so hard as I expected. The way was 
dreary and solitary; not ahuman being was in sight. A “fey 
distant sails were seen balancing on the waving line of blue, 
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my right; and the surf, far ahead of me, wasseen to beat against 
the fringed coast. Anon this latter seemed to start into the sea 
and bar all further progress, until I approached the spot and 
discovered a passage. Again it appeared to sink back into 
receding inland circles, leaving a broad strand between it and 
the incoming tide, which rolled in successive eddies on the 
shore, with a rustling noise. 

These constant changes in the aspect of the coast portended 
fhe tortuous, long, and dismal course I should have to follow. 
The glare of the smooth and dazzling sand, as it reflected the 
sun back into my eyes, presently troubledimy vision, and made 
my brain hot. A few steps farther and the temples beat as if 
the hat had been too tight. I doffed this and exposed the 
bare head to the western breeze, which blew from between 
some chasm in the rocks on my left, or through a break in 
that long line of sandhills already mentioned, which, covered 
with coarse tall grass, inhabited by rabbits, and here and 
there gladdened by the presence of a sauntering sand-bird— 
extend, in parts, along the coast. 

The sensation in the head, however, was not diminished 
by this precaution. Symptoms of fulness in that part kept 
increasing apace. A coup de soleil is the work of an instant. 
It is unexpected, or if preceded by any warning (as I have 
often had and profited by, to save myself), it would, in such 
a place, come as a warning in vain. ‘To fall unseen and 

unknown on the strand, as the rolling tide is within an hour 
or two of returning to it, and thus to meet the fate of one 

whose cherished image is ever before me, was a possiblé case 
—an event not improbable even—one which might befall me, 

and which might remain unknown for many a day after. I 

thought of home and those I had left there; and instantly 

quitting the solitary strand, along which I dared not retrace 

my steps the whole distance I had come, plunged at once 

* the sandhills, and past these, with my face to the 
VOL. I. s , 
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west, I gained the narrow tract of cultivated land which 
lies between them and the foot of that magnificent railway 
embankment so often mentioned, which now rose nearly a 
hundred feet above me. 

A little rest in one of the fields, and the green aspect of 
the country around, soon restored my circulation to its 
former tranquillity. Proper caution and a few efforts enabled 
me to scramble up the loose acclivity, and gain the summit of 
that great causeway. But here another danger awaited me, 
which I had not anticipated, and which, for the moment, 
presented itself in a much more threatening attitude than the 
one I had not had the courage to encounter. 

Tt has already been stated that the summit of the ridge, or 
causeway, is just wide enough to admit of a single set of rail- 
way tracks, which occupies the centre. The space left on each 
side is only of sufficient width for a man to walk upon; but 
he must be of strong nerves and have a steady head to do 
so; for as each margin of the causeway is unprotected by 
any barrier, and a precipice of sixty, seventy, or even a 
hundred feet depth yawns below it, it is no ordinary head that 
can stand the walking upon the very brink of it, along the 
whole of an uninterrupted line of two miles and a quarter, 
as straight as the course of an arrow. 

To avoid the latter alternative I took to the middle between 
the tracks, and thus proceeded on my pedestrian tour towards 
Hasleton, enjoying, from the height whence I surveyed them, 
the magnificent sight of the ocean on my right, and of the 
fertile country on my left, which extended to the very verge of 
the hills on which Durham rose in the distant horizon. 

Presently, as I had walked about a mile without meeting a 
single object in my progress, a small black speck appeared 
in sight straight before me, and at the farthest visible point, 
which seemed to occupy the centre of the long and narrow 
causeway. At first the object, flanked on each side by lofty 
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and dark embankments, seemed stationary, like an insulated 
rock between them. But as I kept progressing on my way, it 
appeared to detach itself from the surrounding landscape, and 
to stand out in front of it, until it left the landscape behind 
and an empty space besides. The latter kept increasing at 
every instant as the object got larger and larger, and thus 
showed that the latter was travelling on the same causeway 
as myself, and advancing towards me. 

Then, and not till then, the frightful thought shot across 
me, that. this was one of the long and heavy trains of loaded 
waggons, rolling down the inclined railroad on its way to the 
terminus at Hartlepool—a thought which the total absence 
of smoke, or of any appearance of fire in a train that was 
moved without a steam-engine, prevented my entertaining 
before. 

Of the reality of my surmises, and of the awfulness of 
my position, I soon became convinced, as, with increased 
velocity and almost noiseless revolution, the rolling train kept 
nearing me, showing its long line of dark waggons guided by 
no human hand that could stay its progress on perceiving my 
danger. Of that danger I became quickly sensible; and in 
the emergency of the instant, I knew not which way to 
escape, unless indeed I attempted the perilous experiment of 
retreating down the precipitous side of the causeway, the 
bottom of which was, in this part, immersed in an extensive 
sheet of water. Places there were indeed, here and there, on 
the summit of the causeway, where the platform swelled out 
to afford room for the workmen, when employed on the road, 
or any stray traveller, to retreat to while the trains are pass- 
ing. But none such were at hand where I stood transfixed 
almost to the ground, convinced that inevitable destruction 
awaited me if I continued in the centre of the railway, or 
serious personal injury if I retreated to the narrow path 
between the rail and the brink of the causeway. Meantime 
upon— 
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‘ Those single ribs of steel, 
Keen as the edge of keenest scimitar, 


The lengthened cars roll’d on. 
% * * * % * 


Steady and swift the self-moved chariots went, 
Poised on their single wheel they moved along, 
Instinct with motion ; 

Rolling self-balanced on their downward course.” 


There was not a moment to be lost. I could now distinctly 
see and count the loaded waggons; and as the drumming 
noise of their revolving wheels became louder and louder, I 
felt sick at heart. What was to be done? I threw myself 
with my face flat on the ground, athwart the narrow path on 
the right of the rail, with my arms extended, and quickly 
retreating backwards until my legs and body hung pendulous 
against the side of the causeway—my head being just above 
the edge of it—I kept myself thus suspended by my 
arms stretched on the ground, until the whole train had 
passed me, its downward velocity fanning the very air on my 
cheeks. | 


‘* As the cars roll’d on their rapid way, 
I bow’d mine head and closed mine eyes for dread.” 
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‘“‘ Whoe’er hath loved with venturous step to tread 
The chamber dread 
Of some deep cave, and seen his taper beam 
Lost in the arch of darkness overhead, 
And mark’d its gleam, 
Playing afar upon the sunless stream, 
Where from their secret bed 
And course unknown and inaccessible 
The silent waters swell ;— 


“‘ Whoe’er has trod such caves of endless night 

He knows, when measuring back the gloomy way, 
With what delight refresh’d, his eye 
Perceives the shadow of the light of day ; 

How heavenly seems the sky, 

And how, with quickened feet he hastens up 
Eager again to greet 

The living world and blessed sunshine there, 
And drink as from a glass 

Of joy, with thirsty lips the open air.” 


Or this long but beautiful quotation from the great poet 
who supplied me with the few apt lines with which T con- 
cluded the ,preceding chapter, 1 was forcibly reminded on 
emerging from the caverns in Castle Eden Dene. 

Having made good at last my walk along the ridge or cause- 
way as far as Heselden or Hasleton, where I was overtaken by a 
train of empty waggons on which I gota lift to Castle Eden, I 
proceeded to explore itsrenowned defile, from its upper entrance, 
within sight of the lofty modern hall in which resides the 
daring projector of the Sunderland bridge, down to the gate 
which opens on the sea-shore; being a distance altogether of 
about three miles. A little urchin, whom I procured at the 
porter’s lodge, was my conductor until I found myself fairly 
immersed in the midst of romance and wooded gloom; when, 
preferring at all times the luxury of being “alone in soli- 
tude,” I dismissed him with his expected reward. 

A poet, and a poet only, can do justice to the many varied 
beauties of this enchanted region. The brilliant tone and 
robust pencil of Stanfield might seize and portray some of its 
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truly magnificent pictorial features, which appear, as it were, 
purposely arranged for the artist, in some of the happiest and 
incessantly varying combinations of rocks that seem split 
asunder by some geological catastrophe, and hanging woods 
which, in many places, actually darken the face of the sun, 
and serve to perpetuate night. 

A winding and safe road, throughout the whole extent of 
this defile, serves admirably the purpose of displaying its 
endless beauties to the many hundred visiters who, during 
the summer, are admitted by the liberal proprietor to the 
enjoyments of this magnificent region, containing some of 
the finest scenery in Durham county. Seen from the upper 
part of the Dene, not far from where a stream of water 
springs from the crevice of a rock, and, forming a natural 
cascade, falls into the gunner’s pool, the road can be traced 
to a considerable distance through the valley below. Snake- 
like and in broad coils it rushes down the deep sides to- 
wards the bottom of the dell, which is too much steeped in 
gloom to reveal its own secrets. Here and there the road is 
seen for a moment to right itself upon a level in the shape of 
a platform, or to wind round a steep bank covered with trees 
and brushwood; but it soon again takes a downward course, 
and proceeds to its destination. 

Caves, gloomy and unfathomable; masses of rock, de- 
tached and rolled down precipices—among which a stream 
of water frets and murmurs—and trees of every species that 
please themselves in the soil of Great Britain—such are 
some of the features that strike the attention of the visiter, 
who in general prefers approaching the Dene, and exploring 
it, from the lowest or sea-shore entrance. Gay vehicles 
filled with such visiters are seen almost constantly ascending 
from below; and many did I behold on that day, from a 
circular terrace that overlooks a hanging wood, and heard 
them trying their prolonged halloos, to provoke an echo which 
faintly answered to their calls, Gipsy parties are spread 
among the steep and grassy slopes, seeking for a spot where 
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to display their picnic baskets. They gaze upwards at the 
azure of the sky, which they can only behold through the 
various clumps of trees that hang over them, forming a 
refreshing canopy to their repast. 

I could have lingered hours in the enjoyment of such a 
spectacle as this, and in such a region; but 1 was warned by the 
recollection that the evening was to be spent in Sunderland, 
-and that if I missed the passenger-train, on its return from 
Hartlepool, I should have no other conveyance at hand for 
that day to carry me thither. 

Were it only to behold the span of that stupendous bridge 
of iron which, striding over the Wear and its loftiest vessels 
under sail, with a length of two hundred and thirty-six feet, 
and at an elevation of one hundred feet, springs from its 
abutments of solid masonry, twenty-four feet thick, one of 
which, that to the south, rests on the solid rock, rising twenty 
feet above the level of the river—a deviation from my course 
to the Northumbrian and Cumberland Spas would have 
been at all times excusable. It was to me temptation on the 
present occasion—I confess it ; and the reader must suffer me 
to linger thus awhile on the road from one Spa to another, 
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In my present work, I profess not to give a mere catalogue 
raisonné of mineral waters, or to take those who can bear 
with me from the mere description of one watering-place to 
that of a second, and a third and a fourth, and so on to the 
end of the endless list. Mine is not a treatise on English 
mineral waters only; neither is it intended to be a strictly 
scientific account of their chemical composition and medicinal 
virtues and nothing more. I should despair of being read 
were I thus to confine my object; but, taking encourage- 
ment from the flattering reception a former analogous pub- 
lication has met with, in which positive and useful information 
was blended with light and amusing details of episodical or 
collateral subjects, I have studied to follow nearly the same 
plan on the present occasion, and trust I may rely on the 
same forbearance from my readers. 

Curious characters one meets on the road. I had scarcely 
taken my place in the Hartlepool train, which had at length 
worked its way up to the Castle Eden station by means of a 
locomotive, when two trains, the one of twenty the other of 
thirty waggons, full of coals, were seen to ascend at the op- 
posite end from Low Haswell, pushed by locomotives. 

Turning to a fellow-traveller, who was sitting by my side, 
and who, with less of the taciturnity than belongs to the 
Society of Friends, of which he seemed to be a member, had 
already divulged himself as one of the Directors of the very 
railroad we were about to travel upon, I inquired. how it 
happened that the passenger-train in the morning was not 
equally pushed up the steep ascent by a locomotive engine, 
instead of being dragged by the horribly tedious endless rope. 

‘‘ Those locomotives belong to the proprietors of col- 
lieries,” was the reply ; ‘‘ the company simply permit the 
use of them in conveying the coals on the railroad at a cer- 
tain charge each per ton.” 

*¢ And what might that charge be ?” 

‘‘ Three farthings per ton and per mile.” 

I thanked my “ friend” for the information which I was in 
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the act of transferring to my note-book, when, after having 
written a few prefatory words, the prices mentioned escaped 
my memory. Wishing to be exact, I ventured to ask my in- 
formant if he had said three halfpence a ton and per mile. 
The silver-headed, square-faced, brown-coated, drab-gaitered, 
and placid ‘ friend,” without moving lips, looked long and 
doubtfully for a minute or two at me, and at last exclaimed, 
‘‘ 1 told thee three farthings per ton and per mile;” and he 
turned his back upon me, with marks of something approach- 
ing to contempt for the dulness of my apprehension. The 
information, at all events, is worth something, as an element 
in the consideration of the great Coal question lately agitated 
in the metropolis. . 

The best position from which to contemplate the iron bridge 
of Sunderland, is on the brink of one of those numerous 
mounds of loose earth which project from the south bank of 
the river, immediately over the lower or water road seen from 
thence at a considerable depth below, winding up wide and 
steep, from the margin of the river to the level of the principal 
side streets of Sunderland, for carts and trucks which go to 
and from the shipping. From that spot the stupendous struc- 
ture,—one of those projections which show the power of man 
so strikingly, and which well entitle the engineer to exclaim 
“‘ Nil desperandum /”’*—looks light and woven like the spider’s 
meshes which that insect has spun in the air, across some vast 
chasm. | 

Even though the beholder is here placed at the height of 
forty or fifty feet from the river-level, the bridge seems to 
him as if suspended in the air, and he must raise his head to 
look at it. Beyond it, and in the immense space defined by 
its arch and its lofty abutments, large vessels are seen coming 
down the river, and passing under the suspended structure, 
over which a string of heavily-laden waggons is, at the same 
time, slowly moving along its strong timber-framed pavement, 
strewed with marl, limestone, and gravel, yet quivering under 


* Such is the inscription on an iron tablet in the centre of the bridge. 
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the pressure of such a load. Two hundred and sixty tons 
weight of iron projected and suspended across a wide space, 
trembling at, yet resisting, the incessant trials to which its 
strength is subjected every day in the year! Justly will the 
descendants of Burdon, through whose perseverance, and at 
whose expense principally, this imposing structure was raised, 
feel proud of such an ancestor. 

Dr. Reid Clanny, who resides in a handsome and wide 
street leading to the bridge, showed me every civility, and 
I owe it to him, that in a couple of days I made myself mas- 
ter of every thing worthy of note in a place which, in a com- 
mercial point of view, particularly as to the shipping interest, 
must be regarded as the fourth seaport in the kingdom; a rank 
to which it has risen from that of a fishing hamlet, in the course 
of little more than two centuries. Upwards of 300 new vessels 
of various burden were launched in Sunderland during the 
past year. 

There is a sort of evening promenade, a marine one, on a 
noble pier (the south one) at the entrance of the harbour, 
650 yards long to its present eastern extremity, and at its 
widest part 250 feet broad. The top of the pier is eleven feet 
above high water of ordinary spring tides, and its width be- 
tween the harbour-wall and the sea-parapet, is divided into 
two longitudinal parallel portions, one of which, sixteen feet 
in width, destined for the promenaders, is raised about two 
feet by means of a continuous range of steps. This platform 
is paved with large laid blocks of stone, well dressed and 
fitted together. A handsome parapet, raised a step in height, 
divides it from the rubble breakwater, formed as a glacis to 
protect the pier from the south-easterly gales. At my visit 
this part of the structure was yet in progress. Stones obtained 
from the limestone quarries of Pollion, situated about three 
miles up the river on the south bank, are deposited, and when 
sufficiently consolidated by the action of the sea, the exterior 
surface of the slope is rough paved with the largest, heaviest, 
and best-adapted blocks. 
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There is also a north pier, which has been for the last eight 
years in the course of rebuilding, on a plan approved of by Sir 
John Rennie, and under the superintendence of Mr. Murray, 
the present engineer of the perpetual commissioners appointed 
by act of parliament to watch, enlarge, improve, and protect 
the curious and interesting harbour of Sunderland, to which 
this town is indebted for its importance. 

Mr. Murray, to whom I am indebted for many interesting 
details respecting these splendid piers, and of which I regret 
not to be able to avail myself more fully in a work like the 
present, is an engineer from whose talents and zeal the good 
people of Sunderland, interested in the preservation of their 
noble estuary, have reason to expect every thing that is satis- 
factory. And they truly need it, now that Hartlepool is pre- 
paring to dispute, in a few years, the palm of export trade 
from Durham county, and other districts in the north. 

Like the lastmentioned port, Sunderland has a tidal basin 
attached to a dock, lately constructed by a private company ; 
but whereas the dock and basins of Hartlepool, as we have seen, 
will be capable of floating four hundred sail of colliers, this 
of Sunderland holds only the fourth part of that number. 

A branch railway from the dock joins a railroad called the _ 
Brandling Junction Railway, open during my stay in New- © 
castle in 1838, which again being connected with the New- 
castle and Carlisle railroad, places Sunderland in quick and 
direct communication with the Irish sea. | 

The approach to the pier from the upper part of the town, 
unfortunately, is through a long dirty street, the prolongation 
or tail of High-street, inhabited by the lowest class of people, 
principaliy mechanics and sailors, and from which branch off, 
to the right and to the left, many very narrow passages or 
alleys, those of the latter leading down to the water-side, and 
all presenting, at the time of my visit, the very sink of gloom 
and filth—an apt nest or rendezvous for typhus and cholera. 

Yet in despite of this unfortunate trajet to get to the pier, 
the evening promenade I witnessed upon it was gay and 
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thronged, though of the most motley kind. The physiognomy 


and appearance of the better sort of women here are calculated 
to produce a prepossessing effect. There is a peculiar expres- 
sion in their face, which I had not noticed at Durham, and 
which approaches almost to what one would call distingué. 
They are moreover frequently tall, but not well made. The 
men, on the contrary, are short, thickset, light-haired, and 
not unlike the Hamburgher. There is more than Dur- 
ham blood in these men and women of the middle and lower 
classes in Sunderland. 

The Northumbrians vaunt their sea bathing-place at Tyne- 
mouth. On approaching the mouth of the Tyne from the 
sea, two projecting headlands, from sixty to seventy feet 
high, and much less than a quarter of a mile apart, are seen 
to encompass a receding strand, with firm and fair-looking 
sands upon it, in front of which, however, many variously- 
sized, sharp, and swarthy rocks peep out of the water at all 
times, and render sea-bathing altogether an operation re- 
quiring caution. Yet here upon these sands, within this 
contracted space, on which I espied a few straggling bathing- 
machines, do the Newcastle people and others from the 
neighbourhood repair, for the luxury of washing off with 
muddy salt-water the sooty layers deposited on their skin 
during the lengthened winter season. 

I never saw any thing less inviting, or more discouraging 
for a bather—any stranger, for mstance, who arrives at 
Tynemouth, either through North Shields, or from South 
Shields, as was the case with myself—than the appearance 
of every thing around. The ‘general character of all the 
three places is that of ugliness—Tynemouth itself perhaps, 
being the worst, and with the aspect of poverty’ to boot. 
Towards the cliffs a few mean-looking houses are let as 
lodgings during the season; but there is a great dearth of 
house accommodation at that period. 

The two clever architects, Messrs. Green father, and son, 
whose celebrated Victoria bridge on the Wear, and the curious 
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as well as ingenious viaduct on the railway from North 
Shields to Newcastle, would alone have stamped them with 
the character of men of eminent skill, had they not even 
executed the many other great works of which they are the 
authors, these gentlemen propose to erect several houses 
in the form of two crescents, the one looking north-east, and 
the other south-east, on each side of, and on, the lofty cliff 
below which the principal sea-bathing takes place as before 
stated. The latter situation has received the name of Prior’s 
Haven, although placed at some distance from that bold 
promontory on which the ruins of an ancient priory, stand- 
ing with the lighthouse at their north-east angle, like a land- 
mark to sailors, attract the attention of the stranger. A 
parapet, raised breast high, runs round the edge of the cliff, 
forming a species of terrace from which a very fine sea-view 
is obtained. Beneath the precipice, the tremendous ledges 
of rock, called the Black Middens, stretch into the sea to a 
considerable distance. 

A small and old bath-house, very plain and mean-looking, 
is placed at the back of the Prior’s Haven, with facilities for 
. taking warm sea-baths, or getting into a plunging-bath. It is 
to be expected that the opening of the railroad between New- 
castle and North Shields will induce a great many more visiters 
than heretofore to proceed to Tynemouth, to which an omni- 
bus conveys you, after a rapid journey on railway of sixteen 
minutes over a distance of seven miles and a half from New- 
castle to North Shields; and it is to be hoped that improve- 
ments, equally necessary and important, will be devised, with 
a view to render Tynemouth truly worthy of the support of 
such of the good people of Newcastle as love sea-bathing 
and sea breezes. By this railroad | made good my way to 
Newcastle, taking up my abode, as on a former occasion, at 
the Turk’s Head in Grey-street. 

A second visit to this Liverpool of the North Seas im- 
pressed me even more vividly than the first with its import- 
ance and striking appearance. On the former occasion 
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there was, in aid of my impression, the prestige which the 
presence of nearly two thousand strangers,—philosophers by 
name,—spouters and men of pleasure by inclination—and 
gourmands from natural disposition, still all good fellows, 
assembled to enlighten the good people of Newcastle, was 
calculated to excite. Among them, men of an imperishable 
name in their respective branches of knowledge there were, 
who shone conspicuous by their works and justified by their 
example, as really working members, the assumed name of 
‘« British Association for the advancement of science”—a 
name the implied meaning of which did certainly not apply to 
the majority of the fellows. 

Still their united efforts to amuse, or to enlighten, joined 
to the conspicuous and splendid manner of their reception 
and treatment by all the easy classes in and about the city, 
imparted, for the moment, a brilliancy to every object around, 
which could not fail to impress me, a stranger like the rest, 
with admiration. 

And yet, when on the present, my second visit, I found 
Newcastle pursuing its ordinary course of busy life, without 
foreign or meretricious tinselling and excitement to give it a 
fleeting brilliancy ;—the one day being like the one which 
preceded it, and like that by which it was followed,—the im- 
pression I received of its present and growing importance, 
and of the prominent station it has nearly taken among the 
very first cities of the empire, was infinitely more striking 
than ever. | | 

The reason is obvious. The one master mind, who, within 
the short space of four years up to the period of my first 
visit, had swept away from the very centre of Newcastle, 
over an area of many acres, scenes of solitude and deso- 
lation, and dangerous ravines, and useless orchards smoked 
into unproductivenses, changing the surface of the earth 
where such things stood, that he might place on it in 
their stead a hundred spacious buildings, with facades 
more elegant, more classical, and more uniform in design 
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than had hitherto been attempted; opening out, at the same 
time, more direct and spacious streets, squares, and thorough- 
fares ;—that master mind, I say, had also in two short years 
more, so extended his immense operations, and so exquisitely 
and magically completed those designs and plans which had 
hardly had any commencement when we first beheld the new 
city—that the feelings of astonishment and admiration excited 
at this second visit assumed necessarily a tenfold intensity. 
Modern Newcastle would surprise every Englishman pre- 
viously unacquainted with the place, even though he may 
have seen and admired the only two other provincial cities 
that can be compared to it—Edinburgh and Bath—or even 
after the contemplation of some of the many splendid cities 
on the continent. Modern, Newcastle is a strong illus- 
tration of the principle which I hold in common with many, 
that ‘‘ Despotism is the true creator and encourager of the 
art of architecture.” The will of one, capable and deter- 
mined, is necessary to bring into existence the grandest con- 
ceptions in that art. Survey all that ancient Greece and 
Rome, or modern Italy, or the present capitals of the Bava- 
Tian, the Prussian, the Russian, and the French dominions - 
have of truly magnificent buildings, and say whether the 
single ‘‘ fiat” of a king, or an emperor, or a pope, or even of 
the chief magistrate of a republican community, aided by 
contemporary genius and unbounded means, did not start 
them into existence. The despotism need not be exclusively 
that of royalty or political rule—though that be, unquestion- 
ably, the very best for the object. The despotism of a 
private individual—his only will, uncontrollable, unsuscepti- 
ble of any interference, not to be baffled by obstacles and 
difficulties—backed by all the ready wealth of treasure, or 
sound credit, that can be needed for carrying vast projects 
into effect—directed by genius—grand, unique, inspired ;— 
such a despotism as this is sufficient to produce the wonders 
in architecture to which applies the principle in question, 
and such a despotism has enabled the humble apprentice of 
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a house carpenter to create the marvels which the great ma- 
jority of Englishmen hardly know to exist in Newcastle. 

Know it however they may, if they read ; for within the last 
two months that widely-circulated periodical of popular in- 
formation, the Penny Magazine, has in several successive 
articles published to the English world a full and able 
description of modern Newcastle, and of its numerous edifices 
and magnificent streets and monuments, generally superior to 
those of other cities in the kingdom—the work.of Robert 
Grainger, the master-mind to which all my preceding allu- 
sions are directed.  ~ 

Those articles are supposed to have been written by a fair 
author whose intellect is as acute as her faculty of hearing is 
unfortunately slow. During the stay of the British Associa- 
tion at Newcastle, that lady had sufficient leisure to contem- 
plate all the wonders by which she was surrounded, or those 
which were rising before her, and the good fortune of be- 
coming acquainted with the author of them; none therefore, 
either in literary qualification or opportunity, could be better 
qualified for the task she has undertaken and ably fulfilled 
in the periodical I have named. 

But the fair writer has since had, it is supposed, far better 
means of performing that task with ability and precision, as 
well as of lightening her own labours; for she held in her posses- 
sion, during several days, a written account of all Mr. Grain- 
ger’s projects, drawn up by a gentleman intimately connected 
with the progress and execution of those projects, and evidently 
qualified, as I happen to know from experience, for that duty. 
This the open-hearted, candid, straightforward, and success- 
ful proprietor had shown her, previously to its being forwarded, 
accompanied with a plan, to His Royal Highness the Duke 
of Sussex, who, on a recent visit to Newcastle, had requested 
to have such an account. 

In all that Miss Martineau has there advanced, therefore, 
of the former and present state of that city, precision and ful- ' 
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ness of information may be expected ; and the knowledge of 
such a fact excuses me from entering, as I was otherwise 
prepared to do from notes in my portfolio, into a detailed 
account of Robert Grainger’s almost magical achievements, 
The history of that individual, in every way extraordinary, 
given by the fair writer in the recent numbers of the Penny 
Magazine, is in substance correct, with the exception of his 
having designed the works he has so creditably executed. 
No—that is not the glory of this great man. The writer asks, 
Whence has he derived his power as an artist? That point 
she imagines to be stilla mystery. But it is no mystery in 
Newcastle, nor does it detract from Mr. Grainger’s great and 
transcendent merits that he is neither an artist, nor that he has 
not designed one of the splendid buildings which he has pro- 
jected and carried into execution. Whom or how many he 
may have employed in that department it is hardly necessary 
to name; since the projects have been wholly from his own 
creative mind, and were executed entirely under his own in- 
spection and control. Hence his taste, his judgment, and 
his invention are visible in all the great works which began 
and were ended at his will. It is he, therefore, who is en- 
titled to the praise of having done all that the wondering 
inhabitants of Newcastle have seen performing around them 
for the last six years—of having, in fine, achieved more than 
any single individual perhaps ever accomplished before. 

Mr. Grainger had, after the fashion of other great builders, , 
succeeded in erecting, in the ordinary style, property to the 
amount of two hundred thousand pounds, in various parts of 
the town: a square, a royal arcade, and two magnificent 
terraces; for some of which he had used, contrary to prece- 
dents, the excellent material so abundantly found in the 
neighbourhood, instead of dingy bricks hitherto employed— 
when the vast conceptions he has since carried into effect for 
the improvement and embellishment of Newcastle first fixed 
his attention. Those conceptions embraced almost an entire 
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bouleversement of the town, and presented difficulties which 
none but a daring mind would have ventured to encounter. 
The natural inequalities of the surface on the line of which 
our forefathers would have built, no matter how steep the 
incline, were such as Mr. Grainger could not adopt with his 
ideas of grandeur, as well as comfort. In effecting the re- 
gular levels or gentle inclination which he wished to give to, 
and which the present streets exhibit, immense valleys re- 
quired to be filled up, and entire hills to be removed. Some 
of the former were as much as 35 feet below what was in- 
tended to be the finished street as now seen; and as the 
foundations which Mr. Grainger was determined to give them 
were to be placed (as indeed they have been) upon the solid 
strata considerably below the surface of the valley, there 
must be several houses with a greater height of masonry be- 
low, than appears above the line of the street, many of them 
being as much as 54 feet in that respect. And such is actually 
the case with some of the principal houses in Grey-street. 

Difficulties of this description, which the perseverance of 
Mr. Grainger surmounted, may be judged from the fact, 
that after filling up certain immense valleys with the soil re- 
moved from places that rose considerably above the intended 
level, two hundred and fifty thousand loads were carted off 
the premises—equal to four and a half millions of cubic feet 
of soil,—sufficient to cover one hundred and three acres of 
land one foot thick. The digging and carting alone, exclu- 
sive of the sums paid for depositing the soil, cost the sum 
of 21,5002. 

But this is not all; difficulties of another nature, and to 
a single-handed individual even more formidable, had pre- 
sented themselves to Mr. Grainger’s mind in calculating the 
execution of his vast projects. Where were the enormous 
sums requisite to carry them into effect to be found? Before 
such an expenditure for buildings and public improvements, 
even a government has been known to quake and to hesitate. 

T2 
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The old property to be purchased, and to be pulled down, 
was estimated at 145,937/.—to be provided for by the carpen- 
ter’s apprentice! ‘Two theatres did this humble individual 
contemplate to raze to the ground, and a butchers’ as well as 
a vegetable market; and a large mansion, with offices; and 
one large inn, and eight public-houses; and about eighty 
private houses and shops, with a considerable number of 
workshops, and public and inferior buildings. All these 
were to disappear at the bidding of the carpenters’ apprentice, 
to make room for more convenient, useful, and splendid 
structures ! 

And they have disappeared; while the splendid structures 
are up and glorious; and the unknown youngster who called 
them into existence has provided the means, and expended 
halfa million of pounds sterling in workmen’s wages and 
materials, during the five years that the new streets have 
been in progress, up to August last. 

Behold the result! in place of the property annihilated, 
there have been planned and built nine new streets, extending 
collectively to one mile and the sixth part of another; and 
these contain three extensive markets, under one general 
roof, which, with the fourteen entrances from the sur- 
rounding streets, comprise an area of upwards of two 
acres; they contain also a Central Exchange, since con- 
verted into one of the most splendid news-rooms and coffee- 
rooms in Europe; a new theatre and new dispensary; a 
music-hall, a lecture-room, one incorporate company’s hall, 
two chapels, two auction-marts ; ten inns and twelve public- 
houses; four banks, forty private dwelling-houses of the first 
class, and three hundred and twenty-five houses with shops: 
the whole of which already realizes a rental of 18,000/. a year, 
and when completed, will realize, according to valuation, 
forty thousand, exclusive of many valuable properties sold, 
such as the markets, the theatre, two banks, and two chapels. 

In oneword, the new property already created by Mr. Grain- 
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-ger’s vast conceptions, first formed in 1833, and still in pro- 
gress of extension, has been valued at 995,000J., or nearly 
one million sterling. With an immense stock of honesty, 
punctuality, and plain open dealing, guided in all his trans- 
actions by a fervid imagination and a calm genius, has Mr. 
Grainger been able to accumulate such a fortune. Towards 
achieving it, he at first contributed nothing, or very little of 
pecuniary means, save perhaps a slender sum of five thousand 
pounds, the marriage portion of an affectionate, intelligent 
and clever wife, who has been indefatigable in aiding and 
cheering the partner of her life. 

The general appearance of the streets, with their rich and 
diversified architecture, is particularly striking to the eye of 
a stranger, and people find it difficult to express the sensa- 
tion that pervades the mind on a first inspection. Their 
great extent, their uniformity and expensive decorations, even 
to the carved work of both houses and shops, all executed in 
solid stone, of an agreeable and uniform tint, give an idea 
of magnificence so peculiar and unexpected to those who 
arrive at Newcastle unprepared for such a scene by any thing 
they have beholden elsewhere in their journey thither, that 
the mind cannot help being seized with wonder and admira- 
tion. . 

These feelings are first awakened at the sight of Grey- 
street, certainly one of the finest double lines of domestic 
architecture of rich designs and lofty proportions to be found 
in Europe. Ascending upon a gentle acclivity from south to 
north, and with a slight curve which detracts nothing from 
its beauties, this superb street extends to nearly four hundred 
yards in length, with an average width of eighty feet. In its 
architectural decorations it is most elaborate, and its different 
sections formed by the intersecting of the cross streets, comprise 
separate designs, among which one recognises at once the 
Corinthian order, after the example of the interior of the 
Pantheon at Rome, with columns twenty-five feet high; and by 
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its side, the more chaste imitation of the noblest example of 
the Ionic order, that of the temple of Illysus at Athens; the 
columns measuring twenty-two feet in height. 

Another of the striking features in this street is the new 
theatre, a building the interior of which is deserving of par- 
ticular attention, as being in many respects different from simi- 
lar buildings, and as having a gallery capable of holding fifteen 
hundred persons. As it is principally on the attendance of 
such people as usually frequent that part of a theatre, that 
the manager depends for remuneration, it was important to 
have the gallery both spacious and safe. The bold hexastile 
portico of this building, which projects across the pavement, 
with its columns of the Corinthian order placed on pedestals 
and shafts twenty-nine feet in height, supporting a suitable en- 
tablature and pediment, is perhaps the most striking object 
in Grey-street. 

Higher up, and on the same side, however, a portion of an 
intended splendid square building attracts the attention of the 
visiter, which is considered the finest piece of architecture 
among all Mr. Grainger’s works. _It is occupied by the new 
district bank. Had the whole of the design originally sub- 
mitted to the corporation by Mr. Grainger on the most ad- 
vantageous terms been executed, the Newcastle town-court 
and offices, and the Northumberland assize-courts, now very 
inconveniently situated in different and remote parts of the 
town, would have been placed in one grand central building, 
inthe Roman style of architecture, with a portico in front 
and another at the back, todist‘nguish the entrance into,each 
of the courts, and projecting over the footpath in each street. 
But corporations, whether reformed or unreformed, are not 
of a temperament to keep pace with such a mind as Robert 
Grainger’s, nor capable of appreciating such vast architectural 
conceptions as he submitted to them; and so after enduring 
for some time the indifference of those “liberals,” that 
spirited, though meek individual withdrew his truly liberal 
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offer ; and the people of Newcastle have lost the opportunity of 
possessing perhaps the most splendid buildings that could 
have adorned their town. 

Mr. John Wardle, who, under the direction of Mr. Grain- 
ger, carefully prepared the plans of the proposed pile, is a 
gentleman who, with Messrs. Green, father and son, both 
eminent architects and engineers, Mr. Dobson, and one or 
two other able professional men, has assisted the originator 
of all these wonders throughout his manifold projects and 
operations. 

I would wish to dwell on some others of those operations ; 
on the great Central Exchange and News-room for example,* 
which, within a semicircle of seventy-five feet radius, ex- 
tended twenty feet beyond the centre point, presents an area 
of one hundred and fifty feet by ninety-five, the centre of 
which is a raised platform, encircled by twelve Roman Ionic 
columns, carpeted, and used as a news-room ; while the broad 
semicircular space around it, lighted from the roof, curiously 
wrought, and standing at the height of forty feet, serves as a 
promenade over a tessellated pavement, that harmonizes with 
the surrounding wall, its bold entablature, and its columns 
of imitative Sienna marble.+ 


* This magnificent building, originally designed as a Corn Exchange, 
was actually offered as a gift to the Reformed Corporation by Mr. Grain- 
ger, Simply on condition of its being so appropriated. The council de- 
clined the offer, and preferred dipping their hands into the people’s pocket 
to the tune of 9600/. for a Corn Exchange just built in Nicholas-square. 

+ A singular oversight occurs in regard to the relative position of the 
principal or central door, leading by an inner double flight of steps down 
into the greatroom. Instead of being exactly placed in the line of the cen- 
tral radius corresponding with the centre point of the encircled platform, 
this door is considerably on one side of it. 
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I should also have liked to have pointed out not only the 
magnitude, but the very happy arrangement of the new 
markets, which are unquestionably the finest, as well as the 
most convenient of the kind, in England; and lastly, I might 
have felt inclined to say a word on that commemorative column, 
which the reformers directed Messrs. Green to erect and Mr. 
Baily to surmount with the statue of their patron saint, in Port- 
land stone well oiled, but which column has been left shorn of 
some of its fair proportions, through the slackenimg of the 
primitive fervour of the worshippers, who at last could not 
muster more than 23501. for the architect, the sculptor, and 

the builder of the monument altogether !* 


* It may be deemed not uninteresting, now that another column is 
about to rise in the metropolis, to know the exact proportions of the 
Grey column, especially as they are either not given, or inaccurately given, 
in other publications. It is of Roman Doric, and measures in height 
one hundred and thirty-four feet from the ground to the top of the figure, 
which is thirteen feet high ; the shaft is 9 feet eleven inches in diameter 
and consists of twenty-one courses three feet high. The pedestal is 
thirty-one feet to the base. The material of which the column is built 
is a species of millstone grit, hardening on exposure. The statue is 
of Portland stone, and in three pieces. 
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All these objects it would have been gratifying to one 
fond of architectural pursuits, and a great admirer of Mr. 
Grainger’s talents, to have described more extensively and 
minutely; but I am warned that neither my space nor the 
immediate intention of the present work comports with such 
learned digressions; and I desist, therefore, from making any 
further observations. 

I may conclude this imperfect account of the wonders that 
have been enacted and are now enacting in architecture at 
Newcastle, through the energy of one man, by stating that 
the same individual has lately purchased a large estate, con- 
sisting of five hundred and seventy acres of land, for fifty-five 
thousand pounds, on the banks of the Tyne above bridge ; 
which he means to convert into a new and extensive fau- 
bourg, partly for business—to effect which he is now executing 
one of the handsomest and longest quays in England—and 
partly for the residence of the wealthier citizens, for whom 
handsome detached viilas, as well as streets and terraces, have 
been already designed. The scene of bustle I witnessed on 
this large tract of ground, occupying a beautiful acclivity on 
the left bank of the Tyne, with a corresponding prospect over 
the vale, is beyond the power of description. 

To facilitate access to this new town (for such it will be), 
Mr. Grainger meditates pulling down the present bridge over 
the river, and erecting one sufficiently elevated to allow the 
largest vessels to mount the stream up to his new and 
gigantic wharfs. When completed, this new creation will 
perfectly astonish the people of this country, and with Mr. 
Grainger such a creation is the work of a few years only. 

This extraordinary person may be compared with the 
individual who, according to Captain Marryat, was the 
principal moving cause of the springing up of a new and 
perfect city in America, near the Erie Lake, named Buffalo, 
in the short space of twenty years. Rathbun (for such was 
his name), like Grainger, planned all the streets and squares, 
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built all the churches, hotels, and public edifices ; and, in fact, 
- every great building worthy of observation in Buffalo was pro- 
jected and executed by Rathbun. Like Grainger, the American 
constructor was quiet and unassuming in his manners; and 
and like him too, under an apparent simplicity, he possessed 
a mind capable of the vastest conceptions united with the 
greatest power of execution. Rathbun entered into contracts 
and embarked in building speculations to an amount almost 
incredible. In fact, he undertook every thing, and every 
thing undertaken by Rathbun was ‘well done.” But here 
the parallel must end; for the American Rathbun, as 
appears from the sequel of Captain Marryat’s statement, 
turned out to have used dishonest means to his ends; 
whereas the Northumbrian Rathbun has attained his own 
equally gigantic ends, justly boasting all along of the honesty 
of his means. 

Newcastle has always been rich in men of this stamp, who 
leaping, as it were, by their own efforts, from an obscure cradle 
into a glorious maturity of reputation, end by taking up a 
prominent station in society. The examples need not be 
quoted,—many of them are of too recent a date not to sug- 
gest themselves at once to the minds of my readers. But 
one of them occupies too conspicuous a place in the modern 
history of human ingenuity not to be especially singled out 
in this place ; the more so, as in many respects he resembles 
his equally-celebrated fellow-townsman Robert Grainger. 
My readers will naturally anticipate the name of George 
Stephenson, the projector of, beyond comparison, the most 
perfect and the most usefully extensive railroad ever con- 
structed—that which connects Manchester with Liverpool ; 
and of many other equally striking and important public works 
besides, since executed. I had the satisfaction of meeting 
him in company with the fair members of a most amiable 
family residing a short distance out of Newcastle, from whom 
I received every mark of kindness. 
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This great and good man was originally a common pitman, 
who first showed his skill and ingenuity by cleaning and 
making clocks for his fellow-pitmen, without having received 
any instruction; and by inventing a safety-lamp, which gave 
rise to rivalry and contention of talent between him and Sir 
Humphry Davy. Mr. Stephenson preserves all the innate 
simplicity of his manners, and often refers to his early history 
and humble origin with complacency. 

It is possible that some impatient reader may feel disposed 
to inquire wherefore, into a work on the Spas of England, a 
long digression on modern Newcastle has been introduced. 
Though I had twenty reasons for so doing, I will only allege 
one. Of the many digressions in which I indulged in my 
work on the Spas of Germany, the public, as well as the 
critics of the day, accepted with especial favour that which 
I introduced descriptive of the architectural magnificence of 
Munich—the work there also of one great directing mind. 
Should I not then have made myself amenable to the reproach 
of gross partiality, and of thorough disregard of what I found 
good in that way in England, if I had passed over in silence 
that which I knew to be the constant theme of admiration 
among those who are apt judges in such matters,—foreigners 
as well as English,—the equally magnificent architectural 
splendour of the Northumbrian capital ? 
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SHOTLEY BRIDGE SPA. 
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of its Water—Its Physical Character—Mepicat Virtrvres—Cases of 
Cure—Effect of the Water on the Author—Compared to Bruckenau— 
Tue Batss—Meeting-room—Number of Visiters—Cuarres Dickens 
—Suggested Improvements—Geo ooy of the Well—Arr anp WaTER 
excellent at Shotley Bridge—Lines of Communication with the Spa— 
Magnificent and interesting Scenery around it. 


In the general map of England, nay, even in some of the 
local maps, my reader may find it difficult to trace to its 
proper situation the Spa referred to by the above title; and 
yet within ten years from this time I predict that no map 
whatever will be without its name, ay, and in capital let- 
_ ters, too. 

An antiquarian, or a geologist, perchance an angler, who 
recollects the exclamation of the homely poet, Carr— 


“Thy minnows, that play when they please, 
O Derwent, how happy they look !”’ 


may not be ignorant of such a place as Shotley Bridge, 
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situated on the river named in the couplet.. Sequestered and 
insignificant as it may hitherto have been considered by 
others, to them, at all events, Shotley Bridge offered too many 
objects of attraction ever to be forgotten. But to the lover of 
mineral hydrology, the place, as connected with any mineral 
spring, has probably never come under notice, at least out 
of the county of Durham. And yet in that very county will, 
‘ere long, the mineral water of Shotley hold the first rank 
among its other mineral sources; and Shotley Bridge will 
emulate the celebrity of Harrogate, Cheltenham, and Lea- 
mington. 

The report that such a mineral water had been recently 
discovered was my principal inducement for proceeding to 
Newcastle, where I expected to collect that information con- 
cerning it which I had in vain tried to obtain at various 
places during my journey from the south. At Newcastle, 
however, not only did I learn as much as I could expect 
respecting it, but chance, and the courtesy, as well as the 
marked urbanity, of the proprietor of the land in which the 
spring was discovered, facilitated my object further ; for it put 
me in direct communication with that gentleman, and enabled 
me to gain a complete knowledge, from personal inspection, 
of every particular relating to this new Spa. 

For that purpose, I proceeded from Newcastle in a light 
open carriage, sent by “ friend” Richardson, a banker in that 
city, and the proprietor before alluded to, driven by one of his 
resident bank-assistants, whose intimate knowledge of the 
county proved to me a source of much useful information. 

And beautiful, truly, are many parts of the county through 
which we passed. Following the road which runs parallel 
with the Tyne, on the high ground that forms its northern 
bank, we soon came in sight of Scotswood Suspension- 
bridge, thrown across the river near the confluence of the 
Derwent with the Tyne. This group is, perhaps, one of the 
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prettiest features of the surrounding landscape—itself one 
of great beauty.* 

It is surprising that the citizens of Newcastle have not-yet 
thought of erecting villas on the right of this road—a sort of 
gentle declivity, having before it a magnificent and most 
extensive prospect of an undulating, yet highly-cultivated 
country, far removed from the influence of the dense smoke 
of Newcastle, and the numerous factories now establishing 
on Mr. Grainger’s gigantic quay. Spreading to the south 
and south-west, the country displays many lordly man- 
sions, among which that of Ravensworth Castle appears 
most conspicuous. The sight of that attractive structure, 
where recent embellishments, yet in progress, are due to the 
artistic talent of a member of the family, brought to my re- 
collection the affable, courteous, and splendid reception given 
within its walls, by its lord and his gifted relatives, to the 
ducal president and many of the members of the British Asso- 
ciation in the year preceding. 

The suspension-bridge,t just mentioned, is not quite so 
large as the one at Hammersmith; and near to it is erected 
another bridge, constructed of wood, and resting upon six 
short and stout piers, over which the prolongation of the 
Carlisle and Newcastle railway is to pass in its course to the 
very verge of the lastmentioned city. The bridge is thrown 
obliquely across the water.t 


* The design of the bridge, which is a magnificent structure, is ano- 
ther of those happy conceptions of Mr. Green,-of Newcastle, which have 
raised so high his character as an architect, particularly in this class of 
buildings. The distance between the two points of suspension is 370 
feet, with two half aces of 130 feet each, making the total length of the 
bridge 670 feet. The road is 22 feet wide, and constructed of timber. 
The two piers on which the four suspending chains rest are in the 
Norman style. . 

+ The construction of this bridge occupied only two years, and cost 
15,0001. 

+ While penning this part of the description, I learn, by a letter from 
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One of the members for Newcastle possesses in this part 
of the river one of those salmon-fisheries for which the river 
is so celebrated. 

The scenery of the Tyne is expansive and softly undulating, 
a character which it maintains throughout the course of the 
river. But when we enter the vale of the Derwent, between 
Swelwell and Axwell Park, and proceed towards Gibside, the 
scene changes, and the valley of that narrow and tortuous 
stream, differing from that of Tyne, becomes contracted, and 
more romantic in proportion as it gets more contracted. 

Crossing at one point of our road the Carlisle and New- 
castle railway, my travelling companion alluded to the im- 
mense advantages it had produced to both terminal cities in 
respect to Irish traffic. Connected as he was with the dis- 
trict bank, which has opened an account with most of the 
Irish banks, he was able to mention one curious illustration 
of those advantages, in the manner and amount of importation 
of Irish bacon into England. Formerly, all such commodity, 
the consumption of which in the north-east counties is 
very considerable, used to find its way from Ireland to London. 
But now the facility of a direct and cheaper transport from 
Ireland to the eastern counties has changed the course of that 
line of traffic, and the bacon which was formerly offered to 
the metropolitan market goes now to satisfy the wants of 
the people of Durham and Northumberland, 

Within the last twelve months, bills to the amount of 
200,000/. had passed through the bank of my informant’s 
employer, to pay for Irish bacon sent to Newcastle. The 
Irish exporter finding there a price equal to that which he was 
wont to get in London, and at a much less expense for trans- 
port to boot, naturally prefers now the former to the latter 


Newcastle, that the archway from the other side, and across the 
river, and from thence to the turnpike, is now in full‘operation. By 
this arrangement, the principal station or terminus of this important- 
railroad is brought within the suburbs of the town. 
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market. On the other hand, the consumers at Newcastle and 
Durham are satisfied that the flavour and substance of Irish 
hogflesh are as good as those of the Cumberland bacon, 
which they used to purchase before at a somewhat higher 
price ; consequently the latter article has been entirely sup- 
planted in these parts by the Irish bacon, and is now sent to 
London instead, where the consumers have to pay dearer for. 
their bacon, owing to this change in the line of Irish traffic 
consequent on the establishment of the Newcastle and Carl- 
isle railroad. 

The farther we advanced towards our destination the more 
varied and picturesque became the surrounding landscape. 
On our left an Ionic column, surmounted by the figure of 
Liberty, rose out of a majestic wood tothe height of 140 
feet, and seemed, bya strange coincidence, to mark the present 
centreof asad district, where liberty-boys,or Chartists, steeped 
in gross ignorance—without schools—and with insufficient 
religious instruction—were at the time rife with intended mis- 
chief. Manufacturers of edge-tools and glass at the several 
mills in the neighbourhood, masons, and excavators, formed ° 
the bulk of the troublous and discontented. The pitmen, 
once their fellow-conspirators, had just declared themselves 
aloof. Those are most vociferous for liberty who have light 
pockets and still lighter stomachs; and the pitmen, who 
can earn, with their own and their boys’ daily work, as much 
as thirty-five and even forty shillings a week, found them- 
selves too snug and well ballasted to fly much longer about 
the country in search of an uncertain phantom and broken 
heads, to the utter neglect of their own certain sources of 
livelihood. 

By the side of Axwell Park, which I had been skirting ere 
I reached Gibside Hall, the residence of one of the members 
for Hull, and of a noble Countess—in whose park stands the 
column just alluded to,—I was astonished by the appearance - 
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of a well, at which sundry holiday people were quaffing the 
limpid stream. 

I found it slightly impregnated with sulphuretted hydrogen 
gas, and somewhat ferruginous ; pleasant to the taste, and 
giving out a few bubbles of free gas. The temperature was 
52° F., and the water, perfectly colourless and transparent, 
is incessantly overrunning its rude stone basin, which, covered 
on three sides, is accessible on the fourth to all who choose to 
drink at the fountain-head. Dr. Askew, a celebrated physi- 
cian, who lived on the other side of the Derwent, published 
an account of this mineral spring, which, in former times, 
enjoyed great repute. 

Beyond Rowland’s-Gill tollgate the road, which was made 
by subscription in the course of the last five years, traverses 
a widely-cultivated country, thickly wooded in parts, follow- 
ing, but at some considerable elevation above it, the narrow 
Derwent, which is seen to wind its course between two slop- 
ing and wooded banks, all the way to Shotley Bridge. It is to 
commerce again that travellers are indebted for the present 
excellent road to that important station. 

The Shotley Bridge paper-mills, which are perhaps 
the most extensive in the country, were worked by Messrs. 
Annandale, who found the old road on the opposite bank 
very difficult and bad for the conveyance of their mate- 
rials and manufactured articles. They, therefore, urged the 
making of the present new road, began it themselves, and 
were soon aided by others who have residences in the imme- 
diate vicinity. 

This establishment is said to be, in reference to quantity, but 
not to the quality of the paper produced, the most considerable 
of its kind in England. The whole of the paper is manufactured 
by machinery, which does not make the finest and best paper 
for writing, as the latter is and must all be made by hand. 
Public offices in general are supplied with the machine-made 
paper, which is smooth on one side and rough on the other. 
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The latter circumstance arises from the presence of particles 
of limestone mixed in the mass of the paper, to give it weight, 
as the article is sold by that measure, and not by number of 
quires. This peculiarity of the surface is the reason why good 
quills are soon worn to a stump, and steel pens scratch 
dreadfully, when employed to write on such a paper. There 
is no end to the tricks of trade. 

A contributor to the sports of the neighbouring gentry, by 
his purse and pack of hounds, as wel] as by his written 
lucubrations to the magazine whom sportsmen love to pa- 
tronize, occupies the next important hall we beheld in this. 
species of paradise. Descending, by his recently deceased 
father’s side, from the historian of Durham, and connected 
by the parentage of his mother, a high-minded lady, with one 
of the present members for South Northumberland, the young 
proprietor of Hamsterley Hall has studied to maintain the 
high character of his connexions, and has become justly 
popular. ! 

The celebrated Chopwell Woods, once the private pro- 
perty of George the Fourth, when Prince of Wales, and 
now forming part of the crown lands, range to a great extent 
in front of Hamsterley Hall, on a steep and picturesque part 
of the bank of the Derwent, through the vale of which, rich 
and beautiful, the road continues its course, traversing by the 
way the Roman station at Ebchester, the vestiges of whose val- 
lum are still remaining on the Watling-street, or old Roman 
road between Edinburgh and London. From this spot the 
Watling-street, which descends from the Northumberland 
moors hither, takes a south-eastern direction to Lanchester, 
offering here and there many points of interest to the 
antiquarian. In many parts it is still open and intact, but 
in others covered over. Yet the Scotch drovers, tenacious of 
their traditional rights, still insist on tracking it, throughout 
its whole extent, with their cattle, as they find means whereby 
to teed their beasts, and have lighter tolls to pay. 
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We had now reached an eminence, called Westwood, from 
whence the general view of Shotley Bridge Spa and sur- 
rounding scenery, which I have here inserted was taken. A 
vast dale on the right appears as if hollowed out by some 
mighty stream of old, whose waters having retired, left 
two smiling and fertile sloping banks, inclining down to 
the Derwent. The undulating surface is mapped in all 
directions by dense woods of various extent. Here and 
there a white house, or some superior dwelling, dots the smaller 
hills, or the champaign country; which affords an occasional 
view of the river wending its way in curiously fantastic turns, 
and seeming, by its stream, to cut the vale in twain. Ex- 
tensive fields highly cultivated and rich in their summer crops 
complete the locality of the Spa; the rustic dome of which, 
with its modest pump-room and baths, occupy nearly the centre. 
- In the distance a line of elevated ground bounds the view:: 

it is the Stanhope railway on the left, and the border of the’ 
moors, distant about four miles, on the right. 

Descending now very gradually, the road traverses a small 
wood of oak-trees, through which footpaths and sheltered 
walks have been made, leading to the well; and at length. 
it brings us a little farther into the village of Shotley Bridge. 

Having alighted, I proceeded at once to the wELL, passing 
through the village, which, in its modern parts, the creation 
of ‘‘ friend” Richardson, offers the appearance of extreme 
neatness and comfort. That gentleman has already built a 
number of dwelling-houses with shops, all of stone, and 
roofed over with Cumberland slate. These buildings group 
well together, and their creamy and rosy tints harmonize 
charmingly with the rich green foliage of the banks and slopes. 
He proposes to erect other shops and cottages in the same 
manner, and so to extend the village. A crescent of handsome 
houses is to be built on the upland; and planting has been 
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going on in every direction where necessary; the lowlands, 
by the river-side, being about to be converted into parterres, 
as flower or kitchen gardens. 

There was a new and a handsome hotel in the course of 
being built at the time of my visit, planned on a large scale, 
with a suitable set of stables. Since then I learn that it has 
been completed, and furnished in a manner superior to hotels 
in general, particularly with good beds. The occupant of the 
house is well qualified to please his customers, and such was 
his popularity at the commencement of his career, that the 
house filled remarkably well during the six weeks it was open 
before the end of last season. 

‘‘ Friend” Richardson, equally liberal and endowed with 
sense, is unsparing in his means and ways to embellish and 
give importance to this new colony, which promises to be far 
more fortunate than the colony of Germans, their predeces- 
sors of olden times, who settled in this place as eminent 
sword cutlers, and founded the village. Drinking and evil 
ways, doubtless the results of gross ignorance and little 
religion, reduced that once flourishing community to four 
wretched families only, whose descendants are still to be 
traced among the larger and happier population of the pre- 
sent village, by the corrupt German structure of their names 
inscribed over the door of their shops. 

Excellent and new lJodging-houses, built near the village, 
afford ample accommodation to the visiters who have hitherto 
frequented the Spa; but as their numbers are increasing, and 
will continue to increase, the proprietor of the land offers to 
sell sites for buildings, above an ornamental belt, lately 
planted behind the present lodging-houses. The situation of 
those sites is one of the most favourable, being upon an 
agreeable slope, commanding a fine view of the opposite 
hill. I hardly know a more inviting locality for the erection 
of a private house, particularly with such a landlord, and 
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upon such advantageous terms. In a few years, all these 
hills will teem with busy dwellings.* 

But “friend”? Richardson, who is himself a most consci- 
entious, strict, and zealous religionist in his own sect—so 
much so, indeed, that he has even devoted a part of his own: 
neat and commodious villa for the congregation of his bre- 
thren, who flock thither from far and near, to keep the sab- 
bath-day in the strictest and most exemplary observance of 
their own peculiar religious rites—even he, I am certain, must 
have felt, ere now, the necessity of providing a suitable place of 
worship for the larger number of those belonging to the na- 
tional church, who are either setting themselves down as 
permanent dwellers in this new and flourishing village, or 
attend as invalids and visiters during the Spa season. At 
present an old and small church only can be resorted to by 
them for the purpose; but besides being small and inade- 
quate, that place of worship is too far distant from the mo- 
dern village. A church, therefore, is absolutely called for 
in Shotley Bridge; and I know of no impediment in the pecu- 
liar position of the excellent individual, who shares with 
another equally wealthy gentleman, resident in the place, the 
lordship and property of the village, against his causing to 
be erected a temple to God for public worship, according to 
the rites of the church dominant. 

Accompanied by my friendly travelling companion, I took 
the direction to the Spa, along one of the footpaths formed 
between the village and the entrance to the Spa grounds, 
the latter of which much resemble a private gentleman’s 
pleasure-grounds. Access to the Spa has been made both 
easy and pleasant by many subsequent improvements, espe- 
cially in the opening of new walks to it from the hotel, and 


* By recent accounts I find that my prediction is in progress of fulfil- 
ment, for in the present season (1840) such was the influx of visiters that 
house-room became scarce—and new buildings have consequently hay 
planned, and are starting into existence. 
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upper village, along the slope which rises behind it, and 
which enjoys a fine view of the country. 

The wELL, situated nearly in the centre of an ornamental 
garden, about a mile below the village, I found, on my ar- 
rival, surrounded. by country people from all the neighbour- 
ing villages, in their gay holiday-garments, it being Sun- 
day; while the saloon adjoining, as well as the shaded _ seats 
near and about it, were occupied by the permanent visiters to 
the Spa. Allof them seemed to be plying the glass freely, 
drinking three or four of them full of the water, at short in- 
tervals between, without any apparent method or guidance, 
but simply from traditional or hearsay directions. 


The water, which is limpid and perfectly colourless, issues 
in an horizontal stream, through a spout in an upright stone 
which covers the well. It falls into a round, low basin, the 
‘Inner surface of which betrays, by its colour, the presence of 
iron in the water. This deposition, which is equally observable 
on the tile tanks of the bath-rooms, is cleared off by the 
attendants from time to time, although they find it extremely 
difficult, occasionally, to remove it from the surface, so tena- 
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ciously does the oxyde adhere. The spring is protected bya 
simple round thatched roof, supported by slender rustic trunks 
of trees. Three circular steps lead down to the well. 

The temperature of the water I found to be 48° F., after re- 
peated trials; that of the atmosphere in the shade at the 
time being 76°. The stream yielded a half-pint glassful 
in twenty seconds exactly, or a pint and a half in one minute. 
But this supply has since been increased threefold, by the 
simple operation of lowering the surface around the well one 
step deeper. Six hundred gallons of the water are now ob- 
tained per day, a quantity which, according to a very recent 
analysis, holds in solution about twenty-one pounds weight 
of solid contents—making, in all, seven thousand six hun- 
dred and sixty-five pounds of solid ingredient in the annual 
quantity of water yielded by the well. 

The analysis I alluded to was undertaken at my suggestion, 
with Mr. Richardson’s immediate consent, by Mr. West, of 
Leeds, whose analytical chemical skill I have already had 
occasion to commend. Reasons, not necessary to be speci- 
fied in this place, had led me to doubt of the accuracy of a 
printed analysis which appeared on the cards distributed at 
the Spa, and the result showed the propriety of having a 
fresh one made. It was impossible to understand the 
rationale of many of the well-authenticated cases of cure 
achieved by means of this water, when its former alleged 
chemical composition was admitted. Thus it will always 
be found, in mineral hydrology, that the composition 
of a mineral water may be inferred from the cures it per- 
forms; and vice versé, that the nature of diseases benefited 
by mineral waters being known, the kind of ingredients con- 
tained in that water may be readily suspected. With this 
simple rule to guide me, I have, on many occasions during 
my recent visits to the mineral springs in this county, found 
it necessary to insist upon totally new analyses of the 
several waters being performed by leading chemists; and I 
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have reason to know that the proprietors of those springs, 
who, in almost every instance, attended to my suggestion, 
have had occasion to rejoice at the step they had adopted. 

As it now appears, the Spa water at Shotley Bridge holds 
a middle place between the absolute chalybeates and the 
purgative chalybeate springs of this country. It is an “ alter- 
ative chalybeate,” eminently calculated to relieve and cure 
diseases of weakness and obstruction in the circulation, glan- 
dular affections of the mesentery, dyspepsia, deficiency of 
tone in the intestines, impurity of blood, or tendency to de- 
composition, each calculated to produce cutaneous diseases 
and land scurvy; and, when used as a warm bath, rheumatic 
complaints have been singularly benefited by it. The water, 
in fact, is a most valuable one, containing a large yet ma- 
nageable proportion of proto-carbonate of iron, with neutral 
salts sufficient to prevent the inconvenience which mere cha- 
lybeates sometimes occasion. Three distinct muriates, all of 
them valuable, are present in the water, besides the iron; 
and in addition to them we find an excess of carbonic acid 
beyond that which goes to form the proto-carbonate of iron, 
combined with soda. The presence of bromine, also, though 
in minute quantity, and of traces of carburetted hydrogen 
gas, add to the medicinal efficacy of the water. In fact, pro- 
perly studied and properly attended to, the Shotley Bridge. 
Spa water may be made instrumental in the recovery of many 
disorders which no other water in the country can cure. The 
water differs in its composition from all the others I have 
examined in my recent tour. 

Of the many striking examples of recovery from disease, 
under the mere influence of the Shotley Bridge Spa, I had 
the means of verifying several by personal inquiry. An old 
man, reduced toa state of weakness and emaciation from 
‘constant vomiting, water-brash and heartburn,” — such 
were his words,—and discharged unrelieved from the New- 
castle Infirmary, came hither in July, 1838, hardly able to 
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move, and after three weeks of using the water recovered his 
strength, and returned home “ in better health than he had 
enjoyed for three years.” 

A woman was confined of twins in 1837, and in conse-_ 
quence of hemorrhage, was much reduced, and had been long 
under medical treatment. When she reached Shotley Bridge 
she was under the necessity of remaining in bed for several 
days. After, however, drinking the water for a few days, 
she was able to walk, with assistance, to the well, and subse- 
quently regained her colour, flesh, and strength by the con- 
tinuance of the water, so as to return home quite well. 

_A very extraordinary case of cutaneous eruption from 
infancy, which neither medical advice during a course of 
many years, nor a residence at the sea-side had removed, 
and in which oneof the patient’s hands was so sorely afflicted, 
that it neither could be moved without pain, nor opened or 
shut without causing it to bleed, was perfectly cured by 
drinking the Shotley Bridge water for the space of one 
month. . 

From the father of the little patient I obtained the following 
well-authenticated case, which I quote in the narrator’s own 
simple words: ‘* When I brought my child to Shotley Bridge 
he was so afflicted with the scurvy, that it caused it both to 
run matter at the eyes and ears, and its face was one whole 
incrustation, and it also broke out in other parts of the body. 
We tried medical aid without effect. But we gave it of the Spa 
water to the amount of one gallon a day before we had done 
with it, which cured the child in a fortnight ; and so perfect 
was the cure that in a month’s time you would have said the 
child had not been poorly at all—the skin being quite clear. 
The child was afflicted from the age of one year and a 
quarter, and it was three and a half years old when it took 
the water.” 

An instance of that disgusting disease, called the chin 
tetter (mentagra), in which both lips were largely involved, 
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and another of a man who was so reduced in strength that he 
could only speak in whispers, and yet had spent nearly all 
his fortune in consulting medical men to no purpose, both 
completely cured at this well, were related to me by Mr. Ni- 
cholson, who had ample opportunities of watching the cases. 

In fact, the cases illustrative of the good effects of this Spa 
that came to my knowledge are numerous and important, and 
I have purposely selected them from among the humbler 
classes, first, because a medical man can sift these better in 
all their bearings, and, secondly, because they show the dis- 
interestedness of the proprietor of the spring, who permits 
all the poorer people to avail themselves of its salutary stream 
without any charge whatever. 

I drank a large quantity of the water at the well. At first 
it had no prominent taste, but after a short interval the im- 
pression of common salt is awakened ; and on savouring the 
water, that impression becomes more marked, as well as the 
dpreté of the oxyde of iron. But, besides this, there must 
be some other ingredient (so I find it noted among my me- 
moranda set down on the spot) present in the water, to impart 
to it a peculiar softness, which approaches almost to oiliness 
when being swallowed. The subsequent analysis by West 
explained the reason of the latter phenomenon. When I 
drank a large tumbler of the water, previously warmed, I 
could not help being reminded of the appearance and taste of 
one of the sources at Ems. 

Notwithstanding the presence of carburetted hydrogen, 
the water has no sensible smell. On standing it becomes 
turbid,and forms an ochreous deposit ; and when boiled minute 
crystals form on the surface, and the dry residuum (236 grains 
in the imperial gallon) effervesces briskly with acids. 

Drunk in doses of from three to four half-pint glasses, the 
water is said to be purgative, and with some to act violently 
and quickly. Others, however, are obliged to add some 
Epsom or Glauber salts to render it purgative. Twenty 
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grains of the latter salt to the first glass of the water, which 
in that case should be drunk quite warm, will suffice to secure 
a proper effect. Experté crede, &c. Or the same quantity 
of the dry evaporated salt from the water itself, which I have 
recommended should be collected from that portion that is 
now wasted out of the spring, will answer the purpose. This 
evaporated mass tastes strongly of sea-salt, and when sepa- 
rated from the oxyde of iron, becomes deliquescent. When 
heated, the water assumes an ochreous appearance. It remains 
so, and nothing beyond it as long as it is kept in a state of 
motion; but if suffered to rest it precipitates abundantly the 
ochreous sediment. 

The phenomena presented by the water at its natural 
temperature contained in a glass tumbler, are even more 
striking. At first, itis perfectly clear and transparent, as 
I have said elsewhere, but in an hour or two it turns 
slightly opalescent. This appearance becomes gradually more 
intense, and assumes at the same time a brownish or slight 
claret tinge which, with the opalescence, keeps increasing, 
while the inner side of the glass and bottom is covered by 
myriads of air-bubbles, exceedingly minute, and adhering 
tenaciously to the surface. 

To Mr. Richardson belongs the merit of having brought to 
light this important mineral water. On purchasing his pre- 
sent extensive estate at Shotley, that gentleman was aware 
of a prevailing tradition in the neighbourhood, that a holy 
well once had existed on the grounds. By diligent and 
repeated search, in which he was aided by his clever man of 
business, Mr. Nicholson, who is an excellent practical geolo- 
gist, farmer, and miner, the source was at length discovered 
about three years ago, and forthwith placed in its present 
flourishing ‘condition, through Mr. Richardson’s patriotic 
spirit and exertions. 

In the adjoining saloon or meeting-room a book is kept, 
wherein all visiters are requested to enter their names. From 
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this register I gathered that about five hundred strangers had 
come to drink of the water between May and August. That 
number was increased threefold, nearly, in the last season. 
Among the names of note contained in the list was that of 
the author of the ‘ Pickwick Papers.” 

Not far from this last building is another containing two 
bath-rooms, with a shower-bath and a dressing-room in the 
centre. These rooms, as well as the baths themselves, which 
are lined with white tiles, and have mahogany borders, are 
as well got up as at the most renowned watering-places. 
There is nothing superfluous, but every thing useful in the 
place, and of the best materials. This establishment is but 
a beginning; and if the liberdl-handed proprietor continues, 
as I doubt not he will, to bestow his care- and attention to 
the further amelioration of the place, in which he has lately 
taken up his constant abode with his family, going and 
returning from Newcastle every day; if he will direct the 
improvements to be carried into effect, many of which I took 
the liberty of suggesting, both with regard to the grounds 
around the Spa, and the Spa itself, which ought to be con- 
verted into an open well, in order to aerate the water and be 
surrounded with a handsome iron palisade, to be kept locked, 
except during the hours of drinking the water; and also, in 
respect to the bath-rooms, and the position and number of 
the houses to be erected for visiters,—if, I say, these laudable 
and politic efforts to deserve popularity are continued, Shot- 
ley Bridge will, ere long, be considered as the prettiest 
village Spa in England—a species of Bruckenau, barring the 
larger proportion of free carbonic acid present in the latter. 

The effect of such a water as that of Shotley Bridge on the 
system,when used asa hot-bath, is a subject deserving of much 
consideration ; as the continuous application to the skin of a 
soluble salt of iron, rendered more active by ninety-eight de- 
grees of heat, is never made with impunity. I therefore tested 
the Shotley Bridge water as a bath on myself. Its appear- 
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ance in the tank at ninety-eight degrees is exactly like that 
of the Kochbrunner at Wisbaden. After twenty minutes of 
immersion, my pulse had risen from seventy to seventy-six, 
but no other disturbance or excitement in the system took 
place; neither was I sensible of the slightest sensation in 
the head. If any thing, I should say that I felt clearer in 
that organ, and generally better equipoised in all other parts, 
giving me a feeling of great comfort. But as I had experi- 
enced much the same sensation in the morning—a circum- 
stance which I attributed to the situation and the exceeding 
purity of the air of the place—I cannot say how much the 
hot-bath may have assisted in producing my feelings of the 
moment. 

Now this absence of all species of trouble in the head, 
while immersed for half an hour in a steel-water bath at 
ninety-eight degrees of Fahrenheit I hold to be with me (as I 
observed in another publication) another great proof of the 
striking difference between volcanic and tea-kettle heat, when 
applied to the human body. Had I been in a thermal water, 
with five times as much steel in it as there is in the water at 
Baden (which is the case in this Spa of Shotley), I should 
have experienced all the throbbing, fulness, and aching in 
the head which that celebrated bath produced on me on 
more than one occasion. 

Neither was the action of the heart in the least disturbed ; 
and I remarked that I did not experience the difficulty of 
breathing which an ordinary hot-bath, with a large quantity of 
water coming over the chest, usually produces on the first im- 
mersion.. The immediate effect of the water on the skin is to 
render it rough to the touch in two or three minutes. When 
the hand is passed slightly over the surface of the body, one 
would think that the finest sand was laid between the two. The 
skin of the fingers is actually puckered in the water. This 
effect is to be attributed to the steel; but it vanishes as 
quickly after wiping the skin dry, and its surface acquires a 
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soft, satiny feel instead, accompanied by a rosy tint through- 
out. 

The liberality of the proprietor has extended to the charges 
usually made at all the Spas; whether for drinking the 
-water, with the use of the rooms and promenades, or for 
the use of the baths. I can only say, in one sentence, that 
all these charges are one-third less than in any other 
place of the same description. A warm-bath, for instance, 
is to be had for two shillings only, and a subscription of one 
shilling a week entitles the visiter to drink the water, to use 
the sitting-room, and read periodical publications in it, and, 
lastly, to frequent the carriage-drives and public walks in the 
vicinity of the Spa. 

The geology of the spring itself, aod that of the immediate 
neighbourhood, I had an opportunity of studying, accom- 
panied by Mr. Richardson himself, who seems quite an 
enthusiast in the cause of mineral hydrology for the benefit 
of his fellow-creatures. In the short excursion I made with 
him, through and along a most romantic and deep ravine that 
crosses the’ woods immediately above the Spa, and which is 
watered by a bourne or beck, I could easily notice the strati- 
fication of this district, denuded by the wearing action of the 
stream. In hot weather, this wild and sequestered walk must 
be a luxury to the visiters, such as one does not often meet 
so near at hand in other Spas of England. 

The strata around the well are covered by moss, with peat. | 
earth underneath, caused, I have reason to believe, by the 
water of the spring itself, which, for a century, has been 
allowed to overspread the ground around it, without any 
direct channel into the Derwent, which runs at a very short 
distance from it. Gravel comes next, and beneath it blue 
clay of the finest soapy texture. Freestone follows to a 
considerable depth, with plates of siliceous stone, and iron- 
stone six inches in thickness. | Below these, Mr. Nicholson 
informed me, after passing through two or three other minor 
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strata, limestone is found to the depth of from twenty to 
thirty fathoms. 

Standing upon such rocks as these, it is obvious that 
Shotley Bridge must enjoy a dry and pure air as compared 
with the lower parts of the country; nor is this its only pe- 
culiarity; for the situation has the further advantage of being 
sheltered on every side by ranges of hills, supposed to be 
about 700 feet above the level of the sea, among which 
Pontop Pike, distant four miles, rises to upwards of one 
thousand feet in height. 

The water is equally as good as the air at Shotley Bridge. 
Near the village it is found perfectly soft and remarkably 
pure. 

Being situated at equal distances from Durham and New- 
castle (fourteen miles), and twelve miles from Hexham, this 
Spa is within reach of three populous cities and districts, 
and requires only to be properly known to be appreciated 
and resorted to. The immediate vicinity of the Carlisle 
railroad, too, renders its access easy to the people of the 
west; and the approaching completion of the great Mid- 
land railway will afford an equally direct and facile line of 
communication between the southern and central provinces 
and this highly interesting Spa. 

I would fain have entered into many more interesting 
details of the neighbouring country; of the mines of lead in 
the immediate vicinity, particularly that called Silvertongues, 
appropriately belonging to G. Silvertop, Esq., and an object 
of curiosity to visiters ; of the ford in the Derwent, called AL- 
LANFORD, a name familiar to the readers of the immortal 
Scott; or of the singular round knoll, called ‘ Arthur’s 
Round Table,” thickly wooded, and projecting into the 
Derwent, which seems actually to writhe around it in many 
coils, as if angry at the intrusion ; and, finally, of the mag- 
nificent view which offers itself to the astonished spectator 
from many of the elevated points on the vertical banks of the 
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Derwent, whose stream, seen far beneath our feet, takes 
such strange and so many turns in one confined and 
particular spot, that its course there measures four miles, 
though, if taken across between the margins of its outer- 
most turn, the distance would scarcely be half a mile. 

All these several attractive features, peculiar to Shotley 
Bridge Spa, I would fain and ought, in justice to the place, 
to have dwelt upon. But when J reflect that I have now 
reached nearly to the conclusion of a thick volume, and have 
yet before me two-thirds of my long task to accomplish ; 
my heart fails me, and I am compelled to relinquish the 
gratification of any further lingering in a place from which 
I derived so much pleasure and information. I therefore 
close my note-book, lest I should be betrayed into greater 
prolixity. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 
GILSLAND SPA, 


Attraction of Grrstanp—Coincidences and Recollections—Sir Grorcr 

_ Becxwitrn and the Under-Secretary of War and Colonies—Further 
suggestions for Shotley Bridge Spa—The Ravine—GerorcE Stevenson 
again—The Stanhope Railway—LimeE versus Coars—The prettiest 
Railroad in England—Mumrs Har and Meg Merrilies—Onrcuarp 
House—A Hit at the Incredulous—The Irthing—Gristanp SutpuuR 
Sprinc—Indolence—Stratification of Rocks—Physical Character of 
the Water—Chemical Composition—Medicinal Virtues—Alentours of 
Gilsland—The Spa Horezr— Subdivision of Company— Men and 
Masters but one—The Batrus—Lack instead of excess of Physic— 
An Odd Fish—Company at the Spa—Climate—Prevailing state of 
health of the Inhabitants. 


‘‘ Ripine one day with Fergusson they met some miles from 
Gilsland a young lady taking the air on horseback, whom 
neither of them had previously remarked, and whose appear- 
ance instantly struck both so much that they kept her in view 
until they had satisfied themselves that she also was of the 
party at Gilsland.” 

Those of my readers who have perused (and who has not ?) 
the interesting biography of the great recluse of Abbotsford, 
wil! recognise at once, in the preceding passage, that portion 
of it which is meant to prepare them for the short courtship 
and speedy marriage of Walter Scott. That courtship began 
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and ended, in the most gratifying manner for the poet, at 
Gilsland. There, Scott found a wife, and from that moment 
a place holding but a local rank among the principal Spas 
of the north, became suddenly invested with a degree of 
importance and attraction which secured to it for ever after 
a renown beyond the pale of its narrow confines. 

As warm and enthusiastic an admirer of the “ great necro- 
mancer of the north” as any of my readers, it was but 
natural that I should feel anxious to behold a spot so con- 
secrated. I viewed my journey thither as a devout pilgrimage 
—independently of the less interesting sentiments that in- 
duced me to undertake it; and I felt impatient of treading 
the same ground on which that venturous cavalcade, with 
Fergusson, described by the biographer, decided the fate of 
his highly-gifted companion. I therefore prepared to take 
my departure thither. 

The house in which good Mr. Nicholson gave me a most 
hearty welcome for the night at Shotley Bridge, stands on the 
summit of a hill at Snowsgreen. From one of its casements 
I surveyed at early morning an extensive landscape all around 
me, of the most enchanting description, including those highly 
interesting spots to which I had driven in the afternoon of 
the preceding day,—ascending the course of the Derwent, 
penetrating its upper valley, and looking upon Mugglewitch 
Wood near us, and towards Sir Charles Monks’s Mosswood, 
farther on in Northumberland. For a Spa, one can hardly 
desire or even fancy a more romantic neighbourhood. 

To what trifling coincidences we are at times apt to attach 
importance in our estimation? The house I dwelt in for the 
moment seemed ancient amidst all the scattered new buildings 
of the Spa, and stood insulated and overlooked the village, 
like alordly palace. Its inner apartments, and stiff parterre 
garden, after the design and fashion, though on a very small 
scale, of those at Hampton Court, bespoke a foreign taste. I 
inquired of mine host to whom the house belonged, and in 
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whose state- bedroom I had been lodged for that night, ** You 
have slept,” replied Mr. Nicholson, ‘in the bedchamber of 
old General Beckwith, whose father, claiming to be descended 
of the German colonists at Shotley Bridge, erected this house 
after the taste of his continental ancestors, and reared his 
son in it till he entered the army, in which, like himself, he 
rose to the highest rank.” 

Full twenty-nine years before, that very officer, while 
commanding-in-chief the king’s forces, in the West India 
Islands, had intrusted to my care, to. bring home to England 
from Barbadoes, the official account. of the first outbreak at 
Caraccas of that great political commotion which was to change 
entirely the destiny of South America. That account, brought 
to Barbadoes from Venezuela by the revolted chiefs, who 
claimed the aid of England (among whom was Bolivar, the very 
man who was destined to give his name to that emancipated 
portion of Spanish America) the commander-in-chief had re- 
quested me to translate, as the only officer in the English fleet 
then acquainted with the Spanish language. On committing 
the despatches into my hands, Sir George Beckwith, the then 
recent conqueror of Martinique and Guadaloupe, had said, 
‘< If ever you come so far northwards, and visit the neighbour- 
hood of Newcastle, you will be welcome under my roof :” 
and under that very roof was I at the time of inditing this 
memorandum. That roof still appertains to the Beckwith 
family, but the gallant host to give the promised welcome 
is gone! 

To render the recollection of this anecdote still dearer and 
more interesting to me, the despatches and translations to 
which I have alluded, were delivered by me upon arrival in 
London, into the hands of one of the then under-secretaries 
for the colonies; an individual at that time scarcely emerged 
from his collegiate life, but who, in the course of a few years, 
since lapsed, unaided by illustrious lineage, has mounted 
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to the highest pinnacle of ministerial power, and acquired 
an imperishable renown as a statesman, and the head of ie 
party, whether in or out of office. 

While I was musing over all these cherished rememberings, 
my good-hearted landlady had prepared me the morning 
repast, and good Mr. Nicholson had yoked his trusty nag to 
a gig which was to convey me to the station of the Carlisle 
railroad, on my way to Gilsland Spa. I cast a last look 
from my window over the rich and cultivated lands by 
which I was surrounded, and which form the joint pro- 
perties of ‘‘ friend ”’ Richardson and of Thomas Wilson, 
Esq., of Shotley Hall, a great lead-mine proprietor, whose 
father, originally in an humble station, realized a large 
fortune by discovering, when almost reduced to beggary by 
mining operations, a solid vein of galena on a property at Alston 
Moor (Hudgillborn), rented from the Greenwich Hospital. 

Respecting this vein, it is asserted that a block of wood 
was discovered in the centre of it, which is now in the posses- 
sion of Mr. Wilson, at the Hall. This gentleman, whose 
elegant mansion, with a park-like ground behind, is on the 
west bank of the river, close to the bridge, I had not the good 
fortune of finding at home, he being on a visit to another of 
his properties. He generally resides here with his aged 
mother, to whom he is. much attached, and enjoys great popu- 
larity in the county, as a gentlemanly, intelligent person, 
conversant with science and many branches of knowledge. 

A section of his almost inexhaustible mine, first opened 
about twenty years ago, and of the strata of the county, 
was published by the late Mr. Westgatt Foster, agent to 
Colonel Beaumont. This work is represented as one of great 
merit, and embraces the whole tract of the mining district in 
the county from east to west. | 

After all Iam inclined, before parting, to give a hint to 
these two lords of the manor, or, at all events of the lands. 
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around there, respecting the future embellishment and ageran- 
dizement of their favourite village. 

From one of the hills at Snowsgreen, called the Chetters 
or Chesters, to the east of the village, Shotley Bridge pre- 
sents itself at the bottom of a shallow vale, which, from the 
manner of the expanding declivities around every side of it, 
that slope down to a gently-undulating and well-cultivated 
level, mapped with occasional patches of wood, may not 
unaptly be likened to a gigantic flat and figured basin. The 
village itself, with its new houses of freestone and shining 
slates, alternating with groups of trees, pleasingly con- 
trast in their subdued tints with the vivid and variegated 
colours of the different sorts of culture in the fields adjoin- 
ing, and afford a far more charming view than can be ob- 
tained elsewhere. Houses built on this part of the eminence, 
or even a little more westwardly, would enjoy one of the most 
extensive as well as cheerful views in the county, and be 
sheltered from the cold north and east winds withal. Here 
it is that I should plant my flag, had I leisure enough to pay 
a yearly visit to Shotley Bridge Spa. 

We arrived, after traversing a vast extent of recently re- 
covered moorland, at the station on the Stanhope and Tyne 
railway, called Handgill, purposely to examine one of the many 
wonderful engineering features which have stamped George 
‘Stevenson as a man of endless resources, and which, in the 
present case, is worth the long, difficult, and circuitous route 
we took to see it. 

Two sides, N.E. and S.W., nearly, of an immense chasm 
or ravine have been made available in the direct line of the 
railway to and from Stanhope, without bridge or embank- 
ment or viaduct, by means of a very ingenious arrangement 
in virtue of which the travelling trains are made to slide 
down one side, and mount the opposite one, through the ope- 
ration of a stationary engine, of twenty-five horse power, 
placed on a platform quite at the bottom of the chasm. The 
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latter is one hundred and eighty-eight perpendicular feet in 
depth, and its two sides stand at right angles with each other, 
having each an inclination of thirteen inches for every three 
feet, to an extent of one hundred and fifty yards. 

The train of waggons, loaded with lead or lime, proceed- 
ing from Stanhope in the western district, or another train 
coming from Newcastle in the opposite direction with coals, 
having reached the termination of the level ground on either 
side of the ravine, is suddenly stopped, and the foremost 
waggon (for only one at a time can be operated upon) being 
unyoked, is turned upon a circle with its side towards the 
precipice, and slided forward and fixed into a moveable 
platform. The latter is in waiting on the very brink of the 
precipice, resting upon the rails with its four wheels, the two 
foremost of which being of larger diameter than the hind 
ones, cause the said platform to continue in an horizontal 
position while sliding down one incline, or ascending the 
other opposite, with its loaded waggon. 

To such as dread the sight of a deep abyss, this rapid 
manceuvre, performed by a single man, aided by a little boy, 
who launch down its precipitous side a ponderous load, re- 
strained only by an endless strap in its downward descent, 
is a spectacle highly exciting to the nerves. Though invited, 
I had not the courage to commit myself to one of these head- 
long messengers. One time I had placed my foot on the 
platform ready to descend with one of them, merely in hopes: 
of seeing afterwards the effect or sensation produced by the 
ascending train. That sensation is said to be exactly like 
that experienced in a balloon while mounting, into the air. 
But I contented myself with seeing and admiring the bene 

twofold movements of the ponderous cars. 


‘‘ Steady and swift the safombved chariot went 
Winning the long ascent, 
Or downwards rolling ’gainst the furthest shore.” 
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These trains of lime-waggons from Stanhope, coming to 
exchange that commodity for Newcastle coals, load in the 
great quarries at the former place. The limestone is a species 
of brownish or dark bluish-gray marble, with bivalve shells, 
taken from the great Stanhope limestone bed, consisting of 
three strata, divided by indurated clay. The quantity quar- 
ried there, either for building-cement or ornamental purposes, 
or for agricultural uses, is exceedingly large. 

Retracing, at length, my steps from the lofty embankment 
of this curious railroad, down the side of which we scrambled 
to regain our vehicle, we directed our steps towards the sta- 
tion on the Carlisle railway, opposite Corbridge, where, 
taking leave of my good conductor, I entered one of the 
second-class carriages upon the line,—a most comfortable 
sort of vehicle,—from which I could suryey every thing 
around me. 

Unquestionably by far the prettiest railroad in England 
is this one between Carlisle and Newcastle. It not only 
traverses a pretty country in every direction, but it is also 
exceedingly neat and well kept, and its station-houses, built 
of freestone, are perfect specimens of taste and style in 
architecture. 

It has but a single line of rails throughout the greatest 
part of its way, except at one or two stations, where there is 
a double line, and in some other places also for the purpose 
of enabling the returning trains to pass. It runs nearly all 
the way from Newcastle to Carlisle upon an inclined plane, 
ascending gradually from the level of the Tyne at the former 
place to an elevation of 437 feet at the station at Milton, 
and again rapidly descending nearly the whole of that height 
towards Carlisle. In its course it follows the undulating line 
of the Tyne for a considerable part; but, in some places 
viaducts or embankments have been thrown up to maintain 
a level across ravines or extensive valleys; while in other 
parts cuttings of considerable depth have been found neces- 
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sary for the same purpose. Among the latter, travellers 
cannot fail to be struck with what is called the Cowran 
Cut, which has been made through a hill half a mile in 
length, in the course of more than the half of which distance 
the depth of the cutting is from 90 to 102 feet. 

Of the many bridges and viaducts which an outside tra- 
veller can notice on this railroad, one of the latter, calcu- 
lated to excite admiration for its architectural beauty, is that 
across the Corby valley, formed of seven arches, each of forty 
feet span. Its height from the ground measures seventy 
and the whole length of the viaduct four hundred and eighty 
feet. There is also a bridge on this railroad which merits 
attention ;—I allude to the askew bridge, of great architec- 
tural beauty, formed of three, arches, of thirty feet span 
each, which is thrown across the river Gelt at an angle of 
264 degrees. 

Besides these striking features, this same railroad pos- 
sesses the further advantage of passing through a highly-cul- 
tivated country, and between undulating and well-wooded 
hills; occasionally traversing parks and orchards, and being 
itself ornamented in many places with well-trimmed hedges 
and flower parterres on each side. The slopes of the cut- 
tings have been planted with grass, which is kept neatly 
trimmed, and in the best order imaginable. In fact, as I set 
out by observing, the Newcastle and Carlisle railroad is by 
far the prettiest in England, and presents, moreover, various | 
objects of great interest in its immediate vicinity. 

As to the traffic of passengers upon it, that may be judged 
from a single fact, that between Newcastle and Hexham only, 
upwards of seven thousand persons are said to travel daily. 

I halted at the Rose-hill station, eighteen miles short of 
Carlisle, where I found a charabane in waiting to convey 
visiters to Gilsland Spa. 

The distance to that sequestered spot, though short, pre- 
sents two points of attraction which will arrest the visiter in 
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his progress for a while. What stranger, indeed, can have 
the still-standing hall of the Amazonian Meg Merrilies 
- pointed out to him, as he descends the winding road on his 
way to a small bridge over the Irthing, and not recollect 
that under the semblance of a house of entertainment for 
Scottish travellers straying on the edge of the wild and 
trackless waste of the ‘‘ borders,’”—the wretched insulated 
building he beholds often witnessed dark and bloody deeds, 
and has preserved a traditional celebrity to this day, under the 
appellation of ‘‘Mumps Hall.” There it was before me, 
the miserable thatched hut—its wall now plastered up and 
tinged with coarse yellow ochre—which Scott has rendered so 
famous. It still bears the outward token of a house of enter- 
tainment; and, upon an eminence a little way from it, within 
a few spans of the very earth she so often trod over in terror 
to the dwellers of Upper and Nether Denton, lies interred 
its former mysterious tenant. 

The other point of curiosity is that singular wall erected by 
the Roman Emperor Septimus Severus, which, beginning at 
Newcastle and terminating a little to the west of Carlisle, 
passes here at a short distance to the south of Gilsland Spa, 
and to an antiquarian is a source of interesting investigation. 

Beyond it a new wide gravelled carriage-road leads to a 
range of two or three showy buildings, standing upon an 
eminence, called Orchard House, once used as a house of 
entertainment, fronted with flowered parterres, and facing the 
broad south. To Mr. Shadforth, the principal proprietor of 
this estate, I was the bearer of a letter from my friend, the 
eminent surgeon, and one of the leading practitioners of 
Newcastle, Mr. Baird, to whom I am indebted for procuring 
me an agreeable acquaintance, and much of the useful in- 
formation I obtained at Gilsland. 

It is some consolation to one who has been taxed by the 
incredulous among his brethren, with having too much vaunted 
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the curative powers of mineral waters, whether abroad or at 
home, to find, that even in places where little or nothing 
has been done by art or nature to make them desirable, plea- 
sant, or agreeable residences, people of almost every class in 
this country will, if they are able, flock during the summer 
months, if there be but some Spa or other in them. Indeed, 
rather than not follow such a practice, because of the ab- 
sence of well-established mineral-water rendezvous, hundreds 
have been known to congregate together wherever a puddle of 
undrinkable water has been detected, or a ‘holy well” of 
undefined virtues has been pointed out by tradition. 

The lower and the middle classes of society have their 
‘¢ Spas,” as the great of the land have theirs, at home as 
well as abroad. Now Gilsland is just such a place. It is 
a nook, or a dell by the side of the river Irthing, which is here 
shallow, and its stream is like that which one sees issuing from 
some extensive tanyard—brown as the best London stout, and 
as frothy. Descending from the moorland-waste on the 
north a short distance from hence, the Irthing has here 
scooped out a narrow channel in the form of a crescent, along 
which it is seen to struggle on its onward way through the 
broken fragments of millstone grit and plate which strew its 
bed. A lofty, precipitous, and imposing mass of rocks, a cliff, 
in fact, nearly one hundred feet in height, forms its north- 
western embankment. The opposite shore, on the contrary, 
flat and alluvial, presents some green fields, and is dotted with 
one or two cottages and other buildings, one of which, called 
Wardrew House, is fitted up during the season for the recep- 
tion of visiters. This bank is planted with rows of trees. But 
this level aspect does not extend far—for assuming soon 
a gradual ascent, the bank reaches at last a summit nearly 
level with that of the north-western shore. Both banks are 
- thickly wooded, and their elevation and semicircular form give 
to the place the aspect of a deep dell, or cup, at the bottom of 
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which the Irthing is heard to rustle by on its stony bed, in form 
and character like a Gil ;*—-whence the name of the Spa. 

It is at the bottom of the denuded series of rocks or lofty cliff 
first described, that the sulphur spring which gives importance 
to Gilsland, issues in a free and plentiful stream, and is resorted. 
to every morning, soon after sunrise, by a large number of 
common people from the neighbourhood, as well as by those of 
the better class of summer visiters temporarily resident here, 
who are not too idle to leave their bed at so early an hour: 
for here, as at Harrogate, and at one other English Spa, I 
found that the ladies, in course of drinking the water, pre- 
ferred the indolent practice of having it brought to their bed- 
side in bottles or cans, to the more natural and beneficial 
custom of rising early and repairing to the source itself. The 
latter is but a quarter of a mile from the principal hotel, at 
the end of a wide and well-kept zigzag road, shaded with 
lofty trees running along the side of the cliff down to the 
border of the river, level with which the spring is found.+ 

Except in cases of absolute inability from malady, this 
practice of drinking the mineral waters at home, instead of 
repairing to the spring for it, obtains nowhere but in England, 
among the visiters of a Spa, and also in Germany among 
some few of the English. In this country this objectionable 
practice was probably first introduced, in consequence of the 
uncertain and generally wretched weather which prevails 
during the bathing-season, especially very early in the morn- 
ing. At Harrogate, for example, during the rainy month of 
July, I could sympathize with those who felt reluctant to 
quit their chambers at six o’clock in the morning, to encounter 
the pitiless storm of wind and rain that drove about the open 
village or common. But here in Gilsland, such a plea for 
indolence is hardly admissible. At all events, the practice is 


* Gill, or Ghyll, a mountain Ley confined between steep banks and 
ddicchdiniy rapidly. 
+ See the view facing the beginning of this chapter. 
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a bad one, and in a great measure defeats the object one has 
in view in repairing to a Spa. 

The broad face of the superimposed rocks that hang over the 
clear and limpid stream of mineral water—rising, as I before 
stated, to the height of nearly a hundred feet-— exhibits, as 
I observed throughout the tract of country I lately visited 
from east to south-west, the series of formations which lie 
over the coal measure. The several beds are here perfectly 
and strongly marked, and of great depth. Indeed, in refer- 
ence to what is called, in this district, ‘‘ plate,” I hardly 
remember having seen beds of that rock under and above 
strata of freestone, thicker than in this locality, These beds 
abound in ironstone, and iron nodules, to supply the materials 
for the chalybeate spring that lies at no great distance from 
the sulphur spring. 

Whence the sulphuretted gas comes with which the 
latter is impregnated to a degree greater than in any of the 
like class of mineral waters in the north, is a problem which 
naturalists affect to consider as a puzzling one. It is evident 
to the commonest observer that the interior of the whole of 
this stupendous cliff is bursting with that gas, as, from every 
horizontal fissure in the lowest strata of the plate level nearly 
with the river, small streamlets of sulphur-water, with free 
sulphuretted and carburetted hydrogen gas, are seen to trickle 
down, leaving its indelible mark of a yellow white upon the 
subincumbent stones. 

The water, I have already mentioned, is clear and limpid ; 
indeed the finest crystal spring could not be more so. It 
smells strongly of the gas, and the palate quickly perceives it 
also. There is no other subsequent taste in it, neither would 
we expect any, considering the chemical constitution of this 
water, as published by Dr. Reid Clanny, of Sunderland.* 
In about half an hour, an eructation of gas,—such a one as we 


* See the General Chemico-Pneumatic Table, at the end of the 
volume. 
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may perceiveafter eating hard-boiled eggs, occurs, and the pe- 
culiar taste of that very article of diet, so prepared, continues 
some time in the mouth; a slight headach also is occasionally 
experienced after drinking the water. Its temperature is cold 
compared to that of the surrounding atmosphere. Many think 
it pleasant to drink, and it does not lie heavy on the sto- 
mach. I have seen a few people make wry faces on approach- 
ing the glass; but, unquestionably, owing to the absence of 
any large proportion of the muriates, the water is not so dis- 
agreeable to drink a8 the Harrogate water. 

It is the practice at Gilsland to drink out of a very small 
glass, holding about four ounces, to walk awhile, and to repeat 
the dose,—which repetition people here have carried to as great 
an excess as some of the Germans have been sneered at for 
doing. The effect of the water per se is not aperient, but it 
acts rather as a diuretic. It is said to settle the digestion of 
weak stomachs, and to allay irritation in that organ. 

Few persons, however,. follow a regular course. Most 
people come only for a few days, rather on account of the 
scenery than the water. Many drink the water for a few 
weeks or so, and no longer, and the majority, perhaps, re- 
main a few days only. But even the scenery can hardly be 
a source of attraction, as, away from the Ghyll and its 
wooded banks, and the shaded walks made along them, the 
scenes presented, by the locality, are rather those of desola- 
tion, to him who is looking for the beautiful and the pic- 
turesque. 

The geologist, the botanist, and even the antiquarian, may 
find interesting occupations in districts near at hand; but for 
distant and perspective views, such as greet the eye in the 
vale of the Derwent and near Shotley Bridge—the rich—the 
luxuriant—the well-cultivated, and, in many parts, the 
romantic aspect of the region we described in a preceding 
chapter—those are not to be found here. Turn either towards 
the moors northwards, or towards the country which extends 
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southwards beyond the line of the railroad (here, as every 
where along its course, a pretty feature in the landscape) the 
eye dwells upon nothing but a vast expanse of hilly country, 
gray, sombre, and leaden-coloured ; and seeming, by its out- 
ward physiognomy, to reveal the nature of the mineral trea- 
sures it conceals within its bosom. : 

It is near to the brink of the high rocky side of the Irthing 
that the only hotel (formerly called Shaw’s, but now the Spa 
Hotel) open for the accommodation of the visiters, stands with 
its long side towards the dell, while its south-western front 
is towards the scenery I have just described. It is but a 
sorry ‘‘ house of accommodation,” although all the forms and 
fashions of the better and superior class of hotels at well-known 
Spas in England are followed—such as fixed charges for 
board and lodging to master and man—regular meal-times, 
divided into four—drawing-room meetings—and dining-room 
etiquette. But there the comparison ends. And yet the 
liberal proprietor, and, indeed the present tenants under 
him, lack neither the will nor the inclination to make the 
house comfortable. The fault lies in the smallness of the 
apartments—the somewhat inseparable gloom of the locality 
—and, above all, the shortness and unproductive nature of 
the Spa season. Here, at all events, the hotel-keeper is 
neither the lord of the place, nor likely to be a very rich one, 
. as at Harrogate and elsewhere. 

There is a practice of dividing the company in the house 
into what is called the Drawing-room, the Stone-parlour, and 
the Hall company. The charge accords with those sub- 
divisions. In the first class, the expense per week is as high 
as at the best hotels of Harrogate, though the equivalent given 
in return is not sogood. There is a difference of one shilling 
and sixpence per diem in the next, or second class; and the 
third pays something about three shillings and sixpence per 
day, or a guinea per week. 

This consideration for the inferior ranks of visiters to the Spa 
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extends at Gilsland, with praiseworthy philanthropy, even in the 
use of the baths for servants, who are charged much less 
than their masters, although they bathe in the very same 
rooms, nay in the very identical tanks. Thus, the bathing 
goes on alternately, from master to man, and from man to 
master, with most happy sociality, against which no one seems 
disposed to grumble. A servant may have the itch (and 
hereabouts in the north and on ‘‘ the borders” such a suppo- 
sition is not preposterous) ;—no matter—in he goes into the 
sulphur-bath the moment his master has vacated it, and the 
water can be changed ; and his master,next morning, follows 
him into the same recipient! This is primitive. 

And so are the baths themselves, as well as the bathing- 
rooms, erected in the guise of low ordinary cottages, on the 
very margin of the river, immediately opposite the spring. 
Nothing can be of ruder aspect, both in and out, than this 
establishment, and the visiter must be little squeamish, in- 
deed, who can long continue to use such rooms and such 
bathing-tanks. 

In general, and throughout my long and laborious tour to 
the English Spas, I have had occasion to lament the too busy 
interference of medicine with the fair use of mineral waters. 
But here, at Gilsland, absence of medical attendance of every 
description marks the Spa. Not even a dose of salts can be 
obtained. It was the practice of a former housekeeper at 
the hotel, as the present landlady informed me, to keep a 
supply of medicines, though she professed not to dispense 
any, but kept them for the occasional service of visiters— 
some neighbouring surgeon being sent for in case of need, or 
arriving by chance. At present, however, no such accommo- 
dation exists ; and one may awake in the night, in this lonely 
and retired spot, ill—dying—for want of immediate medical 
aid—without the smallest prospect of being saved through it. 
The nearest medical men of character, | am informed, are 
fetched either from Carlisle, or from Newcastle. Those of the 
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latter city, they tell me, are preferred, though farther away. 
But the railway has annihilated distinctions of distances, and, 
therefore, from that city, when required, medical men are 
sent for express. But the way to get at them upon any 
serious emergency in the night-time—the rail-train asleep, 
and no carriage, and probably no horse, at hand ! 

For a watering-place at which a hundred strangers assem- 
ble perhaps at one time (and I find from the visiters’ book 
that they seldom amount to somany), this state of things can- 
not be said to be unaccompanied with danger. 

There is, I understood the people to say, an einen 
of sometimes procuring a sort of medical man nearer at hand, 
Such aone in fact had made his appearance from the neigh- 
bourhood, a few hours previously to my arrival. One of the 
gentlemen whom I met at the supper-table in the hotel, and 
who seemed to be ‘all in all” in this little community, men- 
tioned the occasion of that person being sent for. But the 
village doctor had loitered so long by the way, had tasted so 
frequently of the border-whiskey, and had heated himself so 
much, immediately after his arrival, with throwing quoits both 
over and under his cocked-up leg, stripped of his coat and 
displaying both ‘‘ fore and aft’ his short corduroys and top- 
boots and long silver spurs strapped to the ankles, that he was 
found to be of little professional use after all. Accordingly, 
having waited some hours without being applied to for his 
services, the man of medicine prepared to quit Gilsland once 
more. I saw him mount, or try to mount, his charger, on 
which he was seated at last by means of a helping hand ; and 
as he was about to depart, tottering and vibrating to the right 
and to the left, I heard him bluster out a broken farewell and a 
hiccup to the company,—the hostlers and the grooms,—one of 
whom tendered him another ‘‘ drop” to keep the wind off the 
stomach during his journey homewards. 

My experience of the “doings” at the Spa Hotel, was 
eonfined to the having the honour of handing a tall high- 
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cheek-boned, elderly Scotch lady from the drawing-room 
to the supper-room on the day of my arrival, and of occupy- 
ing the post of vice-president at the bottom of the supper- 
table, in virtue of my right as ‘‘the last arrived.” Here I 
learnt nothing. But on the following morning, breakfasting 
at Orchard House, surrounded by a family group which gave 
me avery favourable notion of a Cumberland fireside, and 
conversing with Colonel —,a neighbour, who occupied 
one of the houses in the same row, called Orchard House,—I 
obtained some information touching the Spa. It had been 
but ill-frequented during the last year or two; but it was 
expected that the railway would cause an increase of visiters, 
particularly since the expensive repairs of the hotel, the 
internal arrangements of which, however, were admitted still 
to require alteration and improvement. 

It was stated also, that the resident inhabitants near and 
about the Spa, who are born and bred there, are sickly and 
pale-faced, and that the families of the farmers are not of 
good constitutions, being liable to consumption. The climate 
is very trying—few days in the year being free from rain. The 
snow lies on the ground till mid-spring, and Colonel —, 
when he quitted in May, 1839, to proceed to town for the sea- 
son, left the snow on the bank opposite to his house. Being 
located on a high ground, and midway between the Irish and 
German Seas, my host imagined that Gilsland must be ex- 
posed to the long sweeping gales that prevail from the south- 
east and the west; and, if so, no position can be more 
unfavourable. Indeed, the waste and high moorlands, close 
at hand on the north, and the general aspect of the country, 
to the south of the road, confirm that notion. 

If there be any redeeming feature in the position of this 
‘Sulphur Spring,” it is the beautiful and romantic character 
of the deep dell near the bottom of the Gill; but even this 
is too. confined in extent to make amends, by its various 


pretty pictures, for the many drawbacks and other unfavour- 
VOL. I. v 
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able circumstances, attending this establishment for the re- 
covery of health. | 

Hence Iam not surprised that Gilsland is indifferently 
frequented, and at best only by very so-so classes of people ; 
except now and then, when a stray visiter or traveller (like 
myself for example) comes to Gilsland for local information, 
and takes shelterthere for a day or a night—a period amply 
sufficient for seeing and enjoying all that there is enjoyable 
in the place. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 
SHAP WELLS—BLACKPOOL—SOUTHPORT. 


Gareties of Gilsland — Love, Courtship, and Marriage of Walter 
Scott—Quick Work—Hint to Mammas—Mrnor Mineral Springs of 
Cumberland—Carutste—BrovcHam Hatt—Voltaire and Mirabeau 
—Lowtner Castte—Scott’s Opinion of English Architects—Snar 
Wett—The Spa Hotel—Its Accommodations and Comforts within— 
Desolate Prospect without—Tue Wett—Its Primitive State—New 
Bath-house—Suar Wett Water—Its Physical Characters—Chemical 
Analysis—Defects—Medicinal Virtues of the Water—Exaggeration 
—Reality—Cases in which it is of Use — Medical Attendance— 
The Penrith Physician—Dennison, the Bone-setter — Cuirmate of 
Shap Wells — Improvements desirable—Attractions in the Vicinity 
—Snar Axssey—The Lakes—Waste Land in Westmorland—Earl 
Lonsdale’s Estates— Contrast between Planting and Tilling—The 
Netherby Estate—Civilization promoted by Tilling—Presron—Its 
Past, Present, and Future State—Sournrort—Litham Hall—Buacx- 
PpooL—Sands—Sea-bathers—Hotel and Table d’Hate. 


Tue gaieties of Gilsland during the summer season must 
have been far more attractive in 1797, than they are now, or 
have ever been since ; when we find it recorded, of the former 
date, that fair damsels, sent thither to improve their com- 
plexion, rode on their palfreys, and quickly set the hearts 
of young cavaliers on fire, who ought to have been proof to 
‘¢ first impressions.” A ball at that time, unlike a ball at the 
same Spa nowadays, was_a mighty fine field for improving 
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those early impressions; and if, to boot, something in the 
shape of a red coat and epaulettes could be sported on those 
occasions by the swain, why then the result was inevitable. 

In the month of July, of the year just mentioned, Walter 
Scott, who after an excursion to ‘the English Lakes, had 
settled himself quietly in the sequestered Spa at Gilsland for 
a few days, exhibited in his own case the truth of the 
preceding remarks. Of all the domestic romances which 
he subsequently portrayed in his enchanting volumes, none 
is more romantic than the one he himself enacted at Gilsland, 
and of which he was the hero. The oldest inhabitants in the 
place well recollect the Scot lawyer producing himself in 
regimentals at their balls, and winning the bel/e of the day. 

Scarcely had he secured his footing in one of the lodging- 
houses of the Spa, than the presence of a fair dweller under 
the same roof fired his poetic soul into admiration, and the 
composition of those well-known lines— 

“Take these flowers which purple flowing 
On the ruined rampart grew,” &c. 

A flame so easily lighted, however, blew out as readily, 
to admit of a still greater conflagration, originating in 
another quarter. The poet’s heart must have been of the 
most combustible materials, yet not more so than that of 
the object of his second adoration, ‘‘ Than whom,” observes 
his biographer, ‘a lovelier vision could hardly have been 
imagined.” For soon after a first casual introduction at one 
of those Spa balls to which allusion has just been made, 
followed by a supper, with its attendant opportunity of 
whispering pretty nothings, andvof offering unnumbered civi- 
lities, during which it is to be presumed Scott ‘‘ popped the 
question” to his lady-love; we find the Leviathan novelist 
that was to be, writing to his mother in strains implying that, 
if his father had no objection to the match, he was pretty 
certain there were none on the part of that fairlady to a 
matrimonial alliance ‘‘ at the earliest conveniencé !” 
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Sharp work this for a poet who was quaffing, not of the 
fountain of Hippocrene, but of the fetid stream of Gils- 
land—by no means an inspiring beverage! It is true, there 
is no date to Scott’s epistle to his mother, and his biographer, 
who found it without any, gives no clue either as to the day 
of Scott’s first meeting with “ the lovely vision,” or as to that 
of the fated balland supper. But, as he has stated that the 
poet remained in Cumberland until the Jedburg assizes re- 
called him to his legal duties at the close of September, it is 
fair to conclude that the beginning, middle, and ending of 
his amorous negotiation —in other words, that Scott’s’ falling 
desperately in love, his subsequent courtship, and his settling 
the question with his intended bride—could only have been 
the affair of days, or, at most, of a week or so. In that ex- 
peditious proceeding the lady-love evidently participated most 
eagerly, since we find her writing early in October a most 
confidential, affectionate, and earnest letter to her intended, 
with the view of putting him in the right course for obtain- 
ing from her noble guardian his consent to their matrimonial 
union. | 

Now this is as it should be; else my remarks on the pe- 
euliar fitness of Spas, to promote and forward matrimonial 
schemes, in a far better and quicker mode than is said to be 
done at a certain great ball in London (now getting out of 
fashion), would have been without point, and unfounded. 
But when I say Spas, I do not mean your Cheltenhams and 
Leamingtons and Baths; but such only as resemble this one 
of Gilsland, primitive and village-like, where visiters are 
every thing, and every body else nothing, and where people, 
assembled from all parts of the world, tacitly agree to 
live, as it were, en famille during their stay. 

In this respect, the example set to us by Scott is most 
triumphant. The happiness that resulted from it to both 
parties, so casually met, and so soon bound together, is most 
encouraging ; and I conclude, as I began, by declaring that 
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prudent mammas, who are anxious to see their daughters 
speedily and well settled in the world, had better look to 
‘‘the Spas of England.” 

The Spas of England are many, and there is no lack of 
such rendezvous, in my humble opinion, perfectly legitimate 
for the praiseworthy object aforesaid. Cumberland alone, 
the county we are now in, reckons not fewer than thirteen, 
besides the one at Gilsland; and, although most of those 
are but little known beyond the precincts of their own lo- 
cality, they, nevertheless, attract a certain number of visiters 
every year. : 

The majority of these mineral springs of Cumberland are 
strong impregnations of marine salt, and would be found to 
contain those two powerful agents, Bromine and Iodine, if 
properly analyzed ; for the virtue of some of them in curing 
scrofulous disorders, as I ascertained on inquiry, can only be 
well explained by presuming the existence of those two in- 
eredients. A few are of sulphuretted water, like that at 
Gilsland, and the rest chalybeates. 

Of the two former classes, the most remarkable are Stan- 
ger Spa, a very strong aperient salt-spring, two miles south 
by east of Cockermouth, near the old road to Keswick ; and 
another salt-spring like Cheltenham, situated near Seath- 
waite, in the southern part of Borrowdale; also a sulphur 
spring at Slainton, another at Shalk-Trot, and a third at 
Biglands, all three within a very few miles of Carlisle. Of 
the chalybeates, the most celebrated is the one discovered in 
1796 at Kirkbarapton, not far from Carlisle, which is strongly 
impregnated with iron; and a second spring at Rockliff, on 
the way and near to that goal of runaway matches, which is 
within a stonethrow of that very Spa, at the head of the 
Solway Firth and rejoices in a farrier-parson for the ceremony. 

Carlisle, where I arrived at that bustling inn of mails and 
coaches, the Bush, in eighteen minutes (a distance of twenty 
miles, on an inclined plane) by the railway from the Rose- 
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hill or Gilsland station, detained me at this, my second visit, 
but a few hours. An interview with one or two of my medi- 
cal brethren, for the sake of obtaining information respect- 
ing Gilsland’s medicinal efficacy, and other mineral springs 
in the county, and a visit to a leading and very intelligent 
bookseller, occupied but a small portion of my time. En- 
gaging afterwards a suitable conveyance, I at once directed 
my steps towards the next object of my tour, the principal 
Spa of Westmorland—Suap WELILs. 

I was now about to enter one of the most romantic regions 
in the north-west of England, with which, however, a pre- 
vious and more special excursion on my return from Scot- 
land, two years before, had made me well acquainted. 

The weather was, at first, unpropitious, lowering and 

rainy; as, indeed, it unfortunately is during most of the 
season when one ought to enjoy the Lake scenery of this 
enchanting part of the country. After advancing, however, 
a few miles, the rain ceased, and on the mist ascending, the 
high peak of Coldbeck fells appeared almost suddenly, close 
on the right hand towering to the sky; with Saddleback fur- 
ther south, and between them, and rather behind, the giant 
of Keswick—the Alpine Shiddaw—rising three thousand feet 
above the neighbouring sea. 
Penrith was next perceived, seated down in a richly culti- 
vated plain, with Brougham Hall a little way beyond that 
small and neat town, and the larger mass of modern Gothie 
embattled structures, called Lowther Castle, standing in the 
midst of an extensive park, watered by the river Lowther. 

My desire to pay a visit to the Hall, which bears the 
name of the first orator of our days, was anticipated by 
the usual practice of the Penrith postboys who conduct tra- 
vellers southwards, and who naturally, it seems, inquire of 
them whether they will not make a short deviation to the 
left of the road, to see the venerable fabric, the work of 
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various ages, in which occasionally resides the ‘‘ great Chan- 
eellor!” 

Arthur's round table (one of those natural features, by- 
the-by, which, like Robin Hood’s cave, one meets every 
where in the north) stands not far removed from the Hall, to 
add to the temptation. 

The Hall, however, will not need such or any other 
adventitious allurement, in future ages, to become an object 
of pilgrimage. Like the Chateau de Vernet, BroucHam 
Hatt, when the grave shall have swept away prejudices 
and political animosities, will be visited by thousands eager 
to behold the chateau of the English Voltaire; he who, to 
the encyclopedic knowledge and pungent wit of the French 
philosopher, joined the impassioned and. flowing eloquence 
of Mirabeau. : 


On this occasion I felt satisfied with approaching the 
building, and enjoying the prospect from its terrace. The 
venerable mother of the noble statesman, whose loss he 
has since had to deplore, was then lying indisposed at the 
Hall; and to have pushed mere curiosity further at such 
a moment would have been an impertinence. The noble 
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host, besides, was not in the county at the time, or to his 
lordship, as no stranger, I should have paid my respects ; 
nor did he reach the Hall until some days after, when that 
unfortunate accident occurred which had nigh deprived the 
senate of one of its most splendid ornaments. 

At an arrow’s-shot length from the modern hall, stands 
Brougham Castle. Placed near the confluence of two slender 
river-streams, one of which gives a title to the wealthy 
lord of Lowther Castle,—and occupying a prominent station 
on a gentle eminence above those waters,—these vestiges of 
the feudal possession of John de Veteripont, form a group 
of some interest. 

Of Lowther Castle, through the apartments of which, 
many of them small in size and low roofed (particularly 
those of the bedroom floor), I wandered with a large party of 
visiters from the lakes, I would rather eschew offering any 
remarks, or report the notes I made on the spot. These 
repeated intrusions on the part of strangers, kindly permitted 
by the venerable earl and. his family, who were, at the time, 
occupying the castle, must be a source of annoyance to the 
noble inmates, though they are evidently one of profit to the 
domestics. But such is the case at all the great mansions in 
the country. 

On the interior of this immense structure, the production 
of an eminent architect who, when not engaged in Gothic 
designs, as in this instance, so chastises his imagination and 
inventive faculty by the severer laws of Grecian simplicity, 
that hardly any design remains in his works,—one observation 
seems called for. It refers to the gigantic, square, Gothic 
-hall, around which the various and multiformed small rooms 
mentioned before have been clustered. That hall, ninety 
feet in elevation, and not less than sixty feet square, more 
resembles the central tower of a transept in a cathedral than 
the atrium to a great domestic mansion. That it is hand- 
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some of its class, taken in an insulated form, and that it is 
striking, none can deny; but, is it congruous? is it in 
character with the apartments around it? or is the immense 
and principal staircase, which divides at its upper end into two 
lateral insiynificant flights of steps leading to low corridors, 
proportionate to the parts of the building to which it leads ? 
Exteriorly this building is not less capricious. In its 
principal front—extending to four hundred and twenty feet in 
length towards the north,—numerous towers, round or sexa- 
gonal, some high, some low, and all surmounted by embattle- 
ments, and pierced with slit-windows, would seem to be 
erected for the purpose of representiug a baronial castle. But 
in the south elevation a totally different character, a species 
of collegiate style, is displayed, in large fretted Gothic 
windows, in buttresses, and cloisters of the Gothic form. 

It would be well for certain English architects of the day, 
were they occasionally to bear in mind the opinion of the 
great man whose felicitous matrimony at Gilsland is recorded 
in the beginning of this chapter ; and who, upon the subject of 
modern Gothic, in reference to some ancient remains of true 
Gothic grandeur, wrote as follows :—‘‘ Several parts of these 
ruinous buildings might be selected (under suitable modifica- 
tion) as the model of a Gothic mansion, provided architects 
would be content rather to imitate what is really beautiful in 
that species of building, than to make a medley of the caprices 
of the order, confounding the military, ecclesiastical, and 
domestic styles of all ages at random, with additional fanta- 
sies and combinations of their own device.” (Pzrate.) “ This 
is a hit—a very palpable hit.” 

Returning to the high road, I soon reached the little town 
of SHap, whence a smaller vehicle conveyed me three miles 
further, to the Wetts, leaving on the right the main road for 
that purpose, and travelling along a cross and tedious car- 
riageway, over bleak downs, to a lonely building standing in 
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ahollow. This is the Spa Hotel, and all that constitutes 
the Spa besides the Wells. 
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The hotel is a very convenient, commodious, and well- 
arranged house. It is a recent erection of the venerable earl, 
who is lord of every thing hereabout. I occupied a double- 
bedded room facing the south, which would not disgrace a 
first-rate hotel in London; nay, for cleanliness, abundance 
of furniture and contrivances, as well as for the excellency of 
the beds, far superior to most of them. No expense seems 
to have been spared to make the inmates comfortable. The 
drawing-room, though not very large, is excellent; and so 
are the dining and other sitting rooms. { In factevery mode of 
disposing and arranging space for domestic purposes has been 
evidently studied and thought of with attention. There are 
as many as sixteen of the best bedrooms, with several more 
of the second class, and seventy beds altogether,—for which 
the usual charge is most moderate, as are indeed the charges 
for every thing else, including those for the warm-baths. 
Two guineas a week will cover every expense. 
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A very respectable family (Gibson) occupied at the time 
the premises as tenants. The landlady, or mistress of the 
house (for really there is so little of the hotel about it, that 
an invalid may imagine himself living in a private house), is a 
mild, pleasing, and lady-like person, with lovely children, and 
servants of the best description, both as to looks and appear- 
ance, and as being well-behaved and attentive. 

Something indeed is required within, to make amends for 
the scene of desolate grandeur that surrounds the place with- 
out. Out of my large windows, three successive ranges of 
heathy downs are seen to swell right and left, and: to 
slope downwards in smooth undulations, until they meet on 
the margin of a narrow torrent, or beck, which travels at a 
rapid rate, like a mountain stream, over a rocky bed, hissing 
and chafing amidst the small broken masses of stone that are 
strewed along its course, and leaving the white foam against 
each of them. Its tortuous sweeps, as it comes down nearer 
to the house, concealing here and there portions of the stream 
behind projecting rocks, serve to give to the whole the ap- 
pearance of a succession of waterfalls. 

In the opening, between two ranges of grassy hills nearest to 
the house, on which two or three stunted and blanched ash- 
trees grow, a glimpse is caught of another mountain stream 
called the Berbeck, the whiteness of whose foam is relieved by 
the darker swells around it. To these succeed other hills still 
more barren and rocky than the first; and the ground rises 
more steeply as the eye stretches its power of vision over it— 
ascending higher the further it proceeds, until the prospect is 
closed by a lofty Fell, running in a south-western direction, the 
extreme vanishing point of which is a still mightier Peak—the 
Shap Fells—from whose rugged sides have rolled those granite 
blocks or boulder-stones, which are seen scattered over a 
great part of Westmorland. 

Such is the prospect in the front of the house looking 
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south. A flat piece of ground between the torrents and the 
dwelling has been planted in the form of a neat parterre of 
flowers, and is a cheering ornament to the place. 

It is by the side of one of the three becks or streams just 
mentioned, which forms here a succession of leaps as it 
descends in a nearly direct line from the moors, that the mine- 
ral water for which Shap is celebrated, proceeding equally 
from the upland, tries to mingle itself with the torrent stream; 
but while in its downward course, .along a sloping bank, 
which has in vain been planted with firs and other trees, the 
water has been prevented from accomplishing its junction 
with the Bourne, but on the contrary, has been imprisoned in 
a square well, fashioned in the rudest style, and covered 
over on every side but one, where it is protected only by a 
low door. 

The area of this well is about three feet square, and 
the surface of the water appears always covered with a thin 
scum, through which bubbles of gas from the bottom are seen 
to burst from timeto time. The colour is that of a very weak 
solution of soap and water; when held in a glass it precisely 
resembles that sort of mixture; or, in other words, it looks as 
if to a tumblerful of spring-water a few drops of solution of 
soap had been added. The water is transparent, but not limpid ; 
several little floating bodies, whitish and milk-like, being sus- 
pended in it. The smell of sulphuretted hydrogen is very 
marked, and its immediate taste slightly saltish ; it feels cold 
to the stomach, and instantly after drinking a glass and a 
half, or ten ounces of it, I experienced the same sensations 
which Harrowgate and other sulphur-waters never failed to 
produce on me, namely, headach and eructation of the sul- 
phuretted gas. After repeated trials I found the temperature 
of the water in the well to be 48° F. 

No attempt whatever has, as yet, been made to invite 
invalids to this spring of health—either by facilitating the ac- 
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cess to it, or byrendering it, and the immediate objects around, 
such as to induce people to resort to the source itself to drink 
the water or bathe in it. As the well formerly was, when the 
waters first became an object of attention, so it is now; 
and the vestiges left of a former rude stone bath, show 
how little our forefathers have cared for the many luxuries 
which visiters to modern Spas expect to enjoy. How people 
in such a bleak situation as this, encircled by boulder-stones 
and nought else, could deliberately proceed to the miserable 
hovel called the Well-house—for it is now exactly as itever was 
—in which the old bath existed, and there bathe in the cold 
sulphur-water from the well,—it makes one shudder to think. 

The dreariness of the common between Shap and the well, 
thoroughly barren even at the most propitious time of the 
year in which I visited it, is somewhat appalling—particularly 
when traversed during some of those terrific storms which one 
seldom witnesses except in highly mountainous countries. 

On approaching the termination of the road, the Spa 
Hotel is seen to lie in a hollow of a series of moors, and 
looks like an island in the midst of an agitated lake of 
desolation. Yet the materials of which the handsome house 
is built, and the care with which the grounds are kept, give 
to the spot a cheering and welcoming aspect. 

Midway between the old Well-house and the Spa Hotel, a 
bath-house, with convenience for warm and cold bathing, 
has been of late years erected. There are two rooms in it, 
with two bath-tanks in each—the latter, of wood painted 
brown, and exhibiting, by their whitish and opalescent 
surface, the action of the mineral water. The building 
is good enough for the company which generally frequents 
this Spa; not so for the better class to which unquestionably 
belonged those few whom I met the preceding evening in the 
dining-room, and most of whom were mere transtters from 
the south, on their way to Appleby, or to the lakes. 
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In order to facilitate the use of the baths, the mineral 
water is collected first into a large reservoir, holding about 
12,000 gallons, whence a large pipe conveys some of the 
water to a large iron boiler, while four smaller pipes transmit 
it cold to the four bath-rooms. I need hardly remark that 
the use of an iron boiler with sulphuretted water is highly 
improper. 

When heated, the Shap water loses the whitish blue ap- 
pearance it has at the well, or continues only slightly so. It 
then tastes at once saltish, has a slight aprés godt, and lies 
more comfortably on the stomach. Some of the water, 
which, on its arrival from the Well into the room in which the - 
boiler is kept, and whose temperature was at the time 65°F., 
had the peculiar bluish opalescent appearance just men- 
tioned, became quite pure and limpid, like the Gilsland 
water, soon after, and lost nearly altogether the taste, as 
well as the peculiar smell, of the sulphuretted gas. 

The analysis of the Shap water was undertaken by Mr. 
Alderson, of Westhouse, assisted by Dr. Fife, lecturer on 
chemistry in Edinburgh. It is somewhat remarkable that 
the accounts which those gentlemen have published of their 
analysis make no mention of the presence of sulphuretted 
hydrogen gas. I am inclined, therefore, to suspect that their 
examination of the water did not take place at the Well, as 
ought to have been the case; for the presence of the gas 
in question in the water is made manifest by its taste and 
smell—its deposition, its action upon lead and iron—and, 
lastly, on the oil-paint in the bath-rooms. In fact, it is ad- 
mitted by all who have tasted or smelt the water, which 
they compare to the washing out of a gunbarrel. 

In other respects the analysis may be correct, and, if so, 
the combination of the ingredients found in it is a happy 
one for many medical purposes. Yet I would take Mr. 
Alderson’s pompous eulogium of this water cum grano salis. 
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I can readily believe that a water said to hold twenty-six 
grains of muriate of lime in a pint measure, may be diuretic, 
and exercise a powerful influence in the resolution of glan- 
dular tumours. But to add that “in cutaneous and im- 
petiginous affections, of the scaly order, the water is miracu- 
lously efficacious,” and that in acute or chronic rheumatism 
it is ‘‘ speedily curative,” is too near an approach to the 
region of poetical fancy. 

Mr. Alderson says—‘‘ In my experience, I have met with 
no medicated spring more efficacious than the Shap Spa.”’ 
It is to be presumed that the experience of any medical man 
who practises in a limited district in Cumberland or York- 
shire, as regards notable mineral springs, can only be small ; 
how then can he institute such a superlative comparison ? 
But Mr. Alderson, not satisfied with that, proceeds most 
emphatically and sublimely in his commendations, ascending, 
at last, to the highest pitch of eulogium. , 

I am more inclined to rely on the plain, unvarnished tales 
I heard in the great meeting-room of the Spa Hotel, where, 
in particular, a lady and her husband, accompanied by their 
son, all natives of Westmorland, and well acquainted with 
the Spa, informed me of the several cures that had come 
to their knowledge, effected by the Shap Well water. Those 
cases, principally in the classes of disorders for which sul- 
phuretted waters are beneficially employed, warrant much of 
the praise given to the Shap Spa, and justify my Lavine de- 
tained my readers so long respecting it. 

Sequestered as the Spa is, yet, when occasion requires, 
medical attendance can be procured readily, either from Pen- 
rith, or from Shap and Orton, at both which latter places a 
young physician has lately established himself. Dr. Taylor 
is the gentleman most commonly sent for from the former 
place, and I marvelled much at the information I received, 
that in cases of surgical aid being required, that physician 
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does not scruple to employ the services of Dennison, the 
notorious bonesetter, of whom most extraordinary stories 
are related, both in Cumberland and Westmorland. 

The occasional consultations with so respectable a practi- 
tioner as Dr. Taylor bespeak the presence of company at the 
Spa of the better class; and of those, I found registered in 
the book of visiters between June and August, about two 
hundred, among whom there were some whose names are 
conspicuous. 

The account of a Spasituated like that of Shap, unaccom- 
panied by a few remarks on its climate, would be incomplete. 
The air in this region is seldom still; storms of wind 
are of very frequent occurrence, and the quantity’ of rain 
that falls in the course of the year is greater than in any 
other county in England. According to the observations 
made with rain gages at Kendal, seventeen miles only to 
the south of Shap, fifty inches, or four feet two inches of rain 
appears to be the average quantity that falls in this moun- 
tainous region. It is, therefore, somewhat about twenty inches 
more than the mean quantity of rain that falls in Europe. 

A lady sitting before a roasting fire (of which by the by I 
was glad to partake also) on the sixth of August at Shap, 
stated in my hearing, that not a single day wholly free from 
rain, had she passed in the place during the previous month. 

The coldness of the air must be excessive during the 
autumn and spring, which latter season rarely commences 
before June. 

In the winter season, the snow, which lies thick and heavy 
and late, adds much to the discomfort of the place; and so 
prodigious is the quantity that falls and remains on the ground 
in this immediate neighbourhood, that a considerable sum of 
money has been paid at. times to have a horse track cut 
through it between Shap and Kendal. 

And yet even this desolate region—even the heathy, uncul- 
tivated and rudely mountainous vicinity of Shap Wells—might 
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be made the resort of all classes of society, by further im- 
provement and accommodation. One, and the most urgent of 
these, is the erecting of a lodge or house of shelter near the 
cross road that leads to the Spa Hotel from the high-road, and 
the establishment of a proper conveyance for visiters who 
arrive by the public coaches, and are set down on that spot, 
nowabarren heath. At present such visiters, on quitting the 
public carriage, have to walk three miles and a half to the hotel, 
and carry their own luggage (perhaps in the midst of torrents of 
rain), or they must submit to pay pretty heavily for achaise to 
convey them from Shap or Kendal. As for attractions in the 
neighbourhood, they are neither few nor contemptible; and 
during a month’s residence at the Spa, the visiters need not 
pass a single day without enjoying some new sight, or the 
contemplation of some interesting object; besides having the 
indulgence of capital grouse-sporting on the adjoining moor, 
by simply applying to Lord Lonsdale for permission. Horse 
exercise, so much to be recommended, and too little attended 
to at Spas, would in this preon prove also the best means of 
making excursions. 

One of these would naturally be to the ruins of Shap Abbey 
—another reminiscence of the many snug settlements by 
monastic recluses to be met with (and invariably on the most 
advantageous as well as beautiful spots) throughout the north 
of England. Seen from the eastern bank of the Loder, and 
from a jutting headland thereabout, the first view of the 
dismantled square tower of the abbey is very striking. It 
stands on a green knoll on the opposite side of that river ; while 
the rest of the ruins, by no means extensive, descend towards 
the noisy and darksome stream, not far from a rude stone 
bridge, by which it is encompassed, precisely where it sweeps 
in a semicircle below a rising bank, thickly wooded with old 
tufty and twisted thorns—the very trees planted by the 


monks. 
Another attractive feature near at hand, is the sweetly 
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secluded vale of Crosby Ravensworth, particularly if viewed 
immediately upon our return from witnessing that striking 
object, Highcup Gill, a valley which, from its singular ap- 
pearance, has been likened to the tumultuous heaving of a 
troubled sea, suddenly arrested by a petrifying power, at a 
moment when the waves, tossed right and left, formed a mighty 
chasm or hollow trough between. 


The lakes, however, are, after all, the most inviting of the 
attractions of this neighbourhood. Many of these, Hawes 
and Ulleswater, for instance, may be seen, at one view, from 
an eminence which I reached after an hour’s quiet ride, 
doubling for that purpose the cluster of lofty hills, called 
Shapfells, the foot of which I skirted, leaving them on my 
left. , 

Taking my station, with my back to Rossgill, and my face 
looking down into the charming vale of Bampton, I enjoyed 
a spectacle which I marvel much that a Dewint or a Robert- 
son have not made the subject of their pencil. In my case, 
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however, the attraction of such a neighbourhood was not 
sufficiently strong to induce me to penetrate further into the 
enchanting region of the lakes; for I had visited them only 
the year before in company with the modest and amiable 
author of ‘‘ Hampden in the 19th Century,” and other works, 
and I could not now spare the time to revisit scenes to which 
even the pen of a Gilpin or a Radcliffe cannot do justice. 

But whether we direct our steps to the right or to the left, 
although many parts of the country are beautiful and imposing 
to look upon, one cannot help being struck, and painfully so, 
at the enormous extent of waste and barren moorland which, 
in Westmorland as in Cumberland (but much more so in 
the former county), meets the eye of the traveller at every 
step. To think that in those two counties nearly half a 
million of acres exist still in a wild primitive state, and that 
the hand of man has never yet been applied to recover the 
smallest portion of it for beneficial purposes, is a distressing 
subject of consideration. 

The noble earl who is justly acknowledged to be the primus 
inter omnes in this part of England, has, indeed, in some of the 
districts of his extensive demesnes, endeavoured to bring into 
use many barren tracts, by planting them with trees. So did 
several of his noble ancestors. before him, as we may judge 
from the numerous woods, artificially arranged or distributed 
in groups, which we meet on the Lonsdale property. But in 
endeavouring to put waste land in cultivation, planting is but 
a tithe part of what ought to be done for that purpose ; it is, 
as compared to tilling, to leave the land in a still half-barren 
and unproductive state. 

By the latter operation, therefore, principally, ought the 
many hundred thousands of acres of waste land in the two 
counties which now occupy our attention to be redeemed. In 
that respect, the difference between planting and _ tilling 
is by far, very far indeed, in favour of the lastmentioned 
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process. It is in its favour, not only on account of what it 
leads to of beneficial, but also of what it avoids of disastrous 
results. 

The reader will permit me a few short practical remarks 
on this subject, which is one that forces itself upon our 
attention every day, as the population is growing apace 
around us, seeming to defy all calculation, and calling out 
for bread. 

The Lonsdale estates in Westmorland suffered in their 
timber, during the well-remembered terrific storm of January, 
1839, to an extent hardly to be credited. Thousands of 
lofty trees were felled to the ground, or snapped in twain like 
a dry splintery deal-board, or were uprooted and laid across 
the standing trunks of other trees near them. I passed, in the 
month of Angust of the same year, through a part of one of 
the earl’s forests, some miles south of Penrith, and was much 
struck with the appearance of desolation which the still visible 
effects of that terrible gale had produced. To such disas- 
-trous results no tract of land, however extensive, brought 
into tillage or pasturage from a primitive and wild state, can 
ever be liable. But the planter of forests, on the contrary, 
who has carefully reared his trees for twenty or thirty years, 
deriving no profit from them for the best part of that period, 
just as he expects to reap the benefit of his operations, or to 
transmit it to his children, not unfrequently sees the produce 
of his patient labours, his expectations, and his property, at 
once demolished by some violent tempest. 

This, however, is a purely selfish, and, some may think, an 
overstrained view of the subject. But there is another and a 
more philosophical consideration of it which suggests itself ; 
namely this,—that in bringing large tracts of waste land into 
tillage, we not only benefit mankind pecuniarily, as with the 
growth of trees, but morally also. Such an operation gene- 
rally gives rise to the formation of new little communities 
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and villages; it puts poor labourers in the present enjoyment 
of the necessaries, and even some of the comforts of life; 
it enables the master to watch over and form the happiness 
of the many fellow-creatures whom he engages, in one of the 
most wholesome and beneficial of occupations—an occupa- 
tion which is to give those creatures bread and sustenance, as 
the direct produce of the land they have been the means of 
recovering from waste. 

This state of things, in its turn, leads to the formation of 
schools, the establishment of places of worship, and, conse- 
quently, to the extension of civilization. | What results better 
than all these can a good man desire, whom Providence has 
invested with large territorial seignority? How can the’ 
planter of thousands of trees on any waste tract ever expect 
similar results ? 

Let us take two examples in illustration of each process- 
They occur to my mind as mere random recollections of what 
I have seen or heard in the course of my present tour through 
England. 

A tract of sandy or semi-siliceous soil, extending to nearly 
six thousand acres, in one of. the south-western counties 
of England (not Cornwall), which had never yielded a blade 
of grass, or a twig, was planted, in 1818, with Scotch firs, 
the young plants being about two feet in height at the time. 
The plantation had: thriven to the whole extent of the pro- 
prietor’s expectations.- In thrice seven years it has produced 
to him by clearings, taking out long sticks, and yearly cuttings, 
an additional income of some hundred pounds. In the neigh- 
bourhood of this large plantation some new houses have been 
reared, and settlers have been induced to make their dwellings 
where no human being had been seen to dwell before; at- 
tracted, no doubt, by the shelter which the vast forest affords 
them, as well as by the facility of obtaining timber for their 
humble buildings, and fuel for their hearths.. The population 
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of the district has consequently increased to a certain extent, 
and land is become more valuable, or, rather, it is valuable 
now where it was worthless before. But this is all the result ; 
—an increased pecuniary value has been added to a man’s pa- 
trimony, and at the end of twenty years a hundred human 
beings, perhaps, have felt the benefit of that addition. 

Let us now look upon the other picture. In this very 
county in which I endite these reflections, and whilst visiting 
the neighbourhood of Carlisle in search of a sulphuretted 
mineral spring, called Slainton, south of Longtown, I had 
before me a plain and extensive proof of the great advantages 
of tilling waste land, in the actual condition of the Netherby 
estate, the patrimony of the present distinguished statesman 
and commoner, member for Pembroke. To him most as-- 
suredly it would not have descended in its actual highly- 
flourishing state, nor with its present magnificent villa, resting 
ona Roman station, had his ancestor, the Rev. Dr. Graham, 
been content with simply planting forests for the sake of their 
timber, on the extensive tracts of waste and bare lands which 
formed part of his territorial property, instead of raising the 
latter, by tillage, into a rich, fertile, and, in many parts, 
beautiful demesne. That demesne at present exhibits every 
where the marks of prosperity, civilization, and religion, in its 
extensive corn-mills and corn- fields, its free grammar-schools, 
and neat places of worship. By such means, and with such 
results, the worthy divine is known to have quintupled the 
value of his estates. 

Leaving now all these reflections, and the counties that gave 
‘rise to them, I hastened on to Preston, with all the speed of 
one of the numerous mails from the north, which picked me 
up at Shap, disregarding both Kendal and Lancaster, ae 
{ had seen at leisure before. 

On a former occasion I had adopted the Bull as my head- 
quarters at Preston; but having since tried the Victoria New 
Hotel, which has the double advantage of being out of the 
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smoke of the town, and near to the railway station, I cannot 
omit recommending it in every way to my readers, in pre- 
ference to the former house, which has all the inconvenience 
of a huge country inn. 

Of all the rising manufacturing towns in the north, Preston 
is probably the only one which has contrived to add to its 
population, its wealth, and its factories, toa very considerable 
extent, without at the same time having made any corre- 
sponding advances in civilization, cleanliness, and ameliora- 
tions in the material part of the city, Its streets are as narrow, 
and as crooked, and as dirty as ever. Very few of its shops, 
even in Fishergate, the Regent-street of the place, exhibit 
any appearance of improvement from what they must have 
been thirty years ago. It possesses no public building, 
not even a market; and on every Saturday evening the 
butchers’ shambles and other sheds, for the display of every 
marketable commodity, are set up in a line on one side of the 
very street just named, nearly to its whole extent, causing 
filth, confusion, and inconvenience. 

It will hardly be believed that there exists no such thing 
as a public or any other bath, hot or cold, in Preston, There 
are two ordinary news-rooms in the place—the one a little 
more aristocratic than the other; yet even the latter is very 
unworthy of the wealthy people who subscribe to it. 

Preston, I repeat it, is fifty years in arrear of the progress 

all modern manufacturing towns in England, in the conve- 
niences, the comforts, and the embellishments of life—nay, 
it is a hundred years in arrear of the steady and somewhat 
surprising progress of its own manufactures. It is a place 
slow in improving, and seems to consist wholly of people in- 
tent on amassing wealth by commerce, manufacture, and 
speculation. It would take half a century of steady good- 
will, and a considerable expenditure of money, to make Pres- 
ton what Manchester, Halifax, Bradford, Wakefield, or even 
Huddersfield, are and have been for a long time, 
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There is no public spirit in this place; but, en revanche, if 
we are to credit one of their own journals, the Preston Ob- 
server, there is much of licentiousness, as we are told that 
one-tenth of the children born during the last quarter of 1839, 
in the Preston Union, were illegitimate. And yet, to judge 
from a little episode in the daily routine of the place, to which 
I was a witness in the green-market, one would feel disposed 
to consider the Prestonians an intellectual people, A licensed 
hawker having advertised the importation and intended sale 
of three thousand volumes of cheap books, had been so suc- 
cessful in his operation, which was carried on in the open 
market-place, that he felt it necessary to apologize to ‘‘ the 
reading public” because his large stock had been exhausted 
a day sooner than he had anticipated. He promised, at the 
same time, the literati of Preston, to return soon with a still 
more splendid supply for their accommodation. 

My sole object, however, in halting this time for a few hours 
at Preston, while on my way to one or two principal watering- 
places on the coast, was neither to buy cheap books nor to 
criticise its present condition. I was anxious only to see 
that splendid collection of fossils, principally of the mountain 
limestone formation, which has been duly commended by 
Philipps, and which is the result of a most persevering devo- 
tion to geology on the part of Mr. Gilberton, living at the 
corner of Church-street, in an humble shop, in which he re- 
tails drugs. There are upwards of two thousand specimens 
in the collection, most of them Geneva, being specimens of 
of mollusca, not to be met with in the recent state. Among 
many other objects, I was particularly struck with the perfect 
state of a tooth of a bear from Bolland, found at a farm in 
which Mr. Gilberton had been nursed, and where, as he him- 
self told me, he probably sucked with the nurse’s milk the 
geological mania that has disturbed his mind ever since, to 
the occasional detriment of his own business. 

Although a perfect stranger to this enthusiastic naturalist, 
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I received from him every mark of attention and civility. 
Few persons know the treasures of every kind which are to 
be found in this country, in the hands of private, industrious 
people, among the humbler classes, devoted to science, anti- 
quities, and sometimes even the fine arts. 

As the Manchester people have their favourite sea-bath at 
Souruport, so have those of Preston at Buackpoot. The 
former stands on the coast a little south, and the latter a 
little north, of the entrance into the river Ribble. Southport 
is buried in sand-hills, and so far protected, that its climate 
is mild, and suitable even for invalids in the summer. But 
the sands, which at Blackpool, as at Scarborough, are hard 
at low water, at Southport are soft and deep when the tide 
recedes from them, as it does to an immense distance. 

Though the two bathing-stations are so near each other, 
there is only a precarious communication between them. In 
fine, settled weather, a boat leaves, in the course of the day, 
Litham for Southport. But if the meditated improvements 
suggested by Stevenson, should ever be carried into effect, 
and the Ribble from its entrance up to Preston be widened 
and deepened in its channel, its banks will be busy with 
population, and the intercourse between the two become 
more frequent and regular. 

At Bracxroor the principal places for residence are the 
hotels, of which there are some suited to every class of per- 
sons, and in which the highest charge for board and excellent 
living is only five shillings a day, and in some cases, as low 
as three shillings. But all these establishments are shut up in 
the winter; whereas at Southport, cottages and private houses 
are more the fashion than hotels, and are permanently occu- 
pied by the families who resort thither, whether for health or 
the pleasure of bathing. 

To the latter watering-place, such as it is, the Manchester 
factor and artisan—the rich and the “ middling comfortable ”’ 
—repair during two months of the year, either for a week or 
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two’s residence, or fora mere frolic. At that period, one may 
see the walls of that smoky city placarded with ‘* Cheap travel- 
ling to Southport ”—‘‘ Only five hours to Southport”—* Ex- 
cursion to Southport;” and vociferations from a hundred 
throats to the same effect, are to be heard from the top of 
every species of vehicle in the principal streets. 

And no wonder that those who can luckily escape from 
the soot-inizing atmosphere of Manchester, to plunge into 
the ‘‘ wide, wide sea,” there to wash off the black deposits on 
their skin, should eagerly seize the opportunity of repairing 
even to such a sea bathing-place as Southport. 

Precisely the same eagerness actuates the Prestonians, who 
find Blackpool much more readily accessible than Southport, 
by a paved road, which for the first ten miles lies through a 
flat and indifferently-cultivated land, the property of a gen- 
tleman occupying Litham Hall, near the neat little village of 
that name, at the mouth of the Ribble. But the facility of 
getting to Blackpool from Preston will be much greater when 
the Wyre and Preston railway, now in progress, shall be com- 
pleted. 

The first view of the sea on approaching Blackpool is strik- 
ing, as the first view of that element always is to a traveller just 
returning from wandering through alpine districts and inland 
countries. The busy occupation of the masons, in the pro- 
spect before me as I approached the town, bespoke at once 
the thriving condition of the place. An increase of building 
was taking place to the south, and .a new colony of visiters 
and bathers is establishing itself there, under the appellation 
of South Blackpool. 

J slept at Nixcn’s hotel, one of the oldest establishments, 
through many generations, in the place. I had been recom- 
mended there by a gentleman, a fellow-traveller on the top of 
the two-horse coach that had conveyed us hither, from whom 
I obtained all the information I am able to give on my present 
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subject, which is not from my own observation, and who 
turned out, on further acquaintance, to be a leading man of 
law at Preston. The house, to which other dwellings have 
been added from time to time, has a great extent of frontage 
W.S.W., and a side of rather a showy appearance to the 
north, where the principal entrance is. Behind, a very ex- 
tensive range of coach-houses and stables has been erected. 

There are two great rival houses, hotels yclept, in Black- 
pool, Nixon’s and Dickson’s—the Capulets and the Montagues 
—the white and the red rose. The former boasts of a larger 
and more extended line of buildings, as I before mentioned, 
conspicuously white from recent painting ; the latter of a more 
projecting cliff over the strand, and a private terrace with green 
sward and neat rustic seats, quite still and retired, though front- 
ing the sea. This last hotel is frequented chiefly by the higher 
class of visiters. At Nixon’s the company is less select— 
or rather it is of a lower grade altogether. 

Arrived at Nixon’s in the very nick of time for dinner, 
and the necessary permission having been obtained in my be- 
half and that of my travelling companion, the aforesaid shrewd 
limb of the law, we were admitted into a long and lofty apart- 
ment having some pretension to the rank of a banqueting-room, 
in which a. long narrow table, groaning under a double line 
of tin-capped dishes, was awaiting the arrival of the company. 
A loud-sounding scavenger-like bell soon brought the latter, 
mob-fashion, into the room; when I took my place at the 
bottom of the table, near to my coach companion, who having 
always been a guest at the Dickson’s, or ‘‘ the upper house,” 
sat himself down here to oblige me, not without symptoms of 
a curling lip and a turned-up nose. 

Such a motley of honest-looking people—men, women, and 
children, (for there were some whose chins did not reach the 
edge of the table)—it has never been my fortune to meet 
under the like circumstance in such numbers before—fifty or 
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sixty in all—except at the anniversary dinner of some dispen- 
sary, or at some of your queer banquets at mine host’s of the 
Great Queen-street Tavern, honest and corpulent Mr. Cuff. 

Methinks the highest in rank here might have been an iron- 
founder, from near Bradford or Halifax, or a retired wine- 
merchant, from Liverpool, who, in the palmy days of Port, 
found the Oporto trade a thriving concern. About a dozen 
chambermaids acted as waiters, and there was not a ves- 
tige of man-servant, at which I heartily rejoiced. It fell 
to my lot to dissect the chickens for the ladies. Abund- 
ance of meat and sauce seemed to be the desirable thing. 
One whom I had plentifully supplied with leg and pinion, 
and no small proportion of the parsley-and-butter, sent 
soon after to crave for the breast, and a little more of the green 
sauce! The thing was appalling; and the serious and busy 
manner in which every hand and mouth seemed to be at work 
during the first ten minutes, sans mot dire, plainly showed 
how palatable was the fare, and how keenly the sea-air and the 
sea-bathing of Blackpool, had prepared the company for it. 

At Dickson’s the scene is said to be somewhat more de- 
corous and stately; for there the consuming classes, like the 
articles to be consumed, are of a different and a better order, 
although the charge at each place differs only by sixpence ; 
five shillings being the highest price for not fewer than five 
meals daily. 

The bedrooms at Nixon’s face the sea, and most of 
them are desirable. In Dickson’s house, which, by the by, 
is situated farther north, and will consequently be soon de- 
serted, as the colony is travelling southward, there are bed- 
rooms and accommodations of a very superior description, 
equal to any at Brighton. 

Besides these two great hotels, sundry lodging-houses 
allure the passing strangers, who find in them every desirable 
comfort. 

The town is scattered on a moderately high sandy bank, 
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terminating abruptly above the sandy beach. In no sea 
bathing-place have I beheld such an extent of superb sands. 
The cliff, as it is here styled, though it is nothing more than 
a sand-hill that separates earth from water, stretches nearly 
due north and south. Upon the very brink of this, good- 
looking houses have been erected, in a line of a mile and a half 
in length. Walls of stone have been built in a slanting 
direction, to keep up this said cliff, and prevent the else 
inevitable excavation which high water would make—and a 
little farther north has made—giving there a picturesque 
aspect to the shore. 

About the centre of this line, between the extreme north 
end of the village and the recently-erected south pier, a terrace, 
nearly opposite Nixon’s, has been established, which serves as 
a marine promenade to the pedestrians as well as equestrians, 
returning from the sands. Upon the latter I beheld numerous 
groups and single individuals, scattered in all directions, some 
walking and others riding, either on steeds or on asses, dot- 
ting the extended strand, which looks like the desert of Suez 
with the parted waters of the Red Sea, murmuring at the 
distance of half a mile. 

Here the visiters bask in the sun; they trot, or they saunter ; 
and some vainly try to pick up shells, but shells there are 
none on this shore. The scene altogether, viewed from the 
front of the cliff, with the sun brilliantly pouring upon its 
wide expanse in its fullest glory, is one of far superior beauty 
to that which Brighton or Hastings, with their terraced palaces, 
exhibit. The character of the shore alone, its succession of 
fine ‘sweeping bays, the form of its cliffs, the ruinous castle, 
and the lofty hills around it, form at Scarborough a more 
picturesque landscape than we find on the Blackpool coast. 
But if extent of sea-shore, exquisite beauty of the sands, ab- 
sence of all rocks, breadth and length, constitute the most 
striking features of a maritime place destined to collect hun- 
dreds of sea-bathers;—then Blackpool, I say, has not its 
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equal. Blackpool, in fact, as to sea-bathing and sea-sands, 
is to the west coast of England, what Scarborough is to the 
east, and Weymouth to the south. 

I take it that the manufacturing inhabitants of Lancashire 
supply most of the company at Blackpool. It is rarely 
that the superior classes.of Preston come hither. They pre- 
fer going to roast themselves on the less primitive shores of 
Brighthelmstone, or under St. Leonard’s cliff. None but 
such as cannot proceed farther south, or farther east, across 
Yorkshire, take up their abode here. 

The bathing, both at high and low water, is excellent, and 
the charges for the bathing-machines most moderate. From 
the appearance of the guests on the day of my visit, and still 
more so of many that I saw wandering along the sea-shore, 
I imagine that not a few persons repair to Blackpool with the 
hope of deriving real benefit or relief in severe disorders of 
outer limbs and internal organs ; since many of them appeared 
lame, and others had a jaundiced face, or one that bore upon 
_ it marks of requiring the cleansing of the Pool of Bethesda. 

That they are not all disappointed in their expectations 
from sea-bathing, if they persevere in it, and live rightly, 
I have no doubt. But the ‘‘ five solid repasts,” and ‘‘a 
little of the breast with some more of the green sauce,” at 
the Nixon’s and Dickson’s, would counteract any good that 
might be derived from sea-bathing and sea-breezes. 
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Ar the termination of a cross-road which I found in the 


most wretched state of repair, SronyHurst CoLixEGceE, the 
place I wished particularly to visit, appeared in view, distant 
from Preston about fourteen miles in a north-eastern direc- 
tion. The approach to that showy edifice, destined for the 
education.of Roman Catholic youths, under the direction of 
the Jesuits,—which to a traveller coming from the east, along 
the bank of the Ribble, presents itself upon an eminence com- 
manding an extensive view of the Lancashire and Yorkshire 
hills, is far less romantic, though more stately, when the College 
viewed from the side of Preston, A long and formal gravel- 
walk, like an avenue, flanked on each side by a square basin 
of water, leads to an outer gate in front of the open court 
before the college. 

The remarkable feature in the facade of this building, one 
half of which bespeaks the Elizabethan style, is the square 
centre tower rising above the principal gate, and exhibiting in 
the pillars of its three stories three different orders of archi- 
tecture. Up the outside of this very tower, did Waterton, the 
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naturalist, climb when a boy and a student in the college ; 
betraying thus early in life that venturous spirit which he 
meant to display in subsequent years. The museum of the 
college, which is, by the by; displayed in this identical tower, 
contains many proofs of the practical effect of that venturous 
spirit, in the specimens of South American antiquities for 
which the college stands indebted to that eccentric traveller. 

On the right of the tower the character of the building 
harmonizes with the church, and the covered cloisters which 
iead to it from the college. The design of the left wing is 
more simple, consisting only of three rows of plain, unadorned 
windows; but a project is under consideration for altering its 
front, so as to make it correspond with that on the right. 

The structure has been successively enlarged since it be- 
came the property of the Jesuits, especially behind the more 
ancient part, or Elizabethan front, where a large series of build- 
ings — lofty, showy, and with some pretension to Italian 
architecture—has been erected within the last fifteen years. 

In this series of buildings, which extends to 250 feet from 
east to west, are the principal divisions of the college, devoted 
to the instruction of the minor pupils, as well as of those more 
advanced in their studies—called the Philosophers,—who 
are kept distinct from the rest. The T'heologians, or novice | 
clergymen, who are preparing to take orders, or become 
members of the congregation of Jesuits if so inclined, are 
likewise lodged here. 

The provisions made within this part of the college, for a com- 
plete education in literature and science are ample, and as far 
as they were explained to me, likely to promote the ends in 
view. No expense has been spared to bring together every 
requisite appliance—whether in chemistry, natural philoso- 
phy, astronomy, or mechanics—for the successful tuition of 
the young people in practical science; and I could not help 
admiring, not only the beauty and expensive nature of the 
apparatus provided, but the neatness and method with which 
they were arranged. 
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Indeed neatness, order, and cleanliness, seemed to be the 
great prevailing character of the institution,—whose exten- 
sive apartments, school-rooms, the great exhibition-room, 
the refectory, and the dormitories, I had sufficient leisure 
afforded me to notice, as well as the silent and quiet regu- 
larity with which every operation was conducted. 

When I walked through the dormitories, I thought the ar- 
rangements made for the comfort, as well as good behaviour, 
of the scholars, the best imaginable; but I have since had 
occasion to see something better of the kind, at the new 
Roman Catholic establishment of Ascott, respecting which I 
shall have to make some remarks hereafter. The discipline 
observed is the same in both, although the one is under 
monastic rule as it were,—the teachers and directors being 
of the order of Jesus at Stonyhurst—whereas there are only 
secular priests at Ascott. 

The number of pupils was not very considerable at the 
time of my visit, and I had to regret the indisposition of the 
principal, the Rev. Mr. Brownhill, who, however, deputed ~ 
a member of the college to show and explain to me, in the 
most unreserved manner, the entire establishment. 

The physical education of a large number of young boys 
belonging to the easy classes of society, thus brought together 
for the purpose principally of cultivating their minds, is an ob- 
ject which was more likely to interest a physician who has, during 
a long professional life, paid great attention to the subject. 
I have often had to lament, indeed, that such a subject 
did not form a sufficiently prominent point of considera- 
tion in the collegiate or private education of boys in this 
country; and I was glad, therefore, of the opportunity of 
investigating in this establishment how far physical education 
was attended to. . 

The division of time, in reference to meals, and the nature 
of the food allowed, are the first points to be considered. At 
Stonyhurst that takes place in the following order: Breakfast 

a Ave 
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at a quarter past eight o’clock—milk-and-water with bread ; 
dinner at half- past eleven—meat, except on meagre days, and 
some days in the week pastry in addition; a gotter of bread 
and beer at four o’clock ; supper at six, consisting of bread and 
cheese, or potatoes,* with, occasionally, meat again. One 
hour and a half’s recreation 1s allowed after dinner, one hour 
again after supper, and half an hour for night prayer, and then 
tobed. To it the boys proceed in regular order and in silence. 
At the several landing-places on the great staircase, as well as 
in the dormitories, they are received by one of the sub-prefects, 
who sits up in turn during the night, to watch over the safety 
and conduct of the pupils. 

During recreation hours, gymnastic exercises are encou- 
raged, for which purpose a large piece of ground is set apart, 
with all the usual apparatus. The presence of one or more of 
the assistant-teachers on the playground prevents all possible 
mischief, 

It is this system of prevention which seems to distinguish 
the mode of collegial education adopted in this establish- 
ment, and those analogous to it, from that which obtains else- 
where in England, and which is based on the notion that 
boys should “ rough it;” and that it is quite time enough to 
check mischief or vice when it is actually in operation. In 
this preventive system, the Moravians resemble the Roman 
Catholics. Their collegial or school rules also are of that 
character. ‘‘ If you take care,” say they, ‘‘ that boys, inthe 
progress of their moral education, shall find it impossible to 
put in practice any improper thought or vicious inclination, 
in consequence of the incessant watchfulness exercised over 
them by the never-failing presence of a superior; and if such 
a restraint against natural evil propensities be continued 
throughout the period of their education, the propensities 
themselves will at last be extinguished ; and it is just as im- 


* This is the only objectionable part of the dietary. ‘What can be 
worse than cheese or potatoes just as we are retiring to rest? 
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probable that such boys shall in afterlife evince a tendency 
to evil-doing, as it would be that they should manifest any 
cleverness if their mental faculties had been in a similar 
manner unpractised or restrained.” 

How far the result of such a system—which, with regard to 
producing good people, has certainly worked well, both with the 
Romanists and the Moravians, and I may add also with many 
of the public colleges (not universities) I visited in Germany 
—has been also successful in, or may be deemed capable of, 
producing men of genius and of striking or commanding 
talents, is another question, and one which my experience 
does not enable me to answer, offhand, in the affirmative. 
But, as the great bulk of society among the easy classes can 
only consist of men of mediocre abilities, any system of 
education that tends to make them good, whilst it sufficiently 
brings forward and makes available their mediocrity of talent, 
must be the one most desirable for mankind. 

Have either Stonyhurst College, or the larger establish- 
ment near Birmingham, or, thirdly, the one under the imme- 
diate superintendence of the Roman Catholic bishop at Bath, 
produced any number of men who stand aloof from the com- 
mon herd, for their immense talents and extraordinary abili- | 
lities,—as some other-colleges or establishments in this country 
have produced—Winchester, or Eton, or Westminster to 
wit,—where, certainly, the preventive system flourisheth not, 
but, on the contrary, the laissez faire practice is the pre- 
vailing one? What says the biography of our present great 
men upon this question ? 

The expense of educating a boy at Stonyhurst is fifty 
pounds per annum, and about twenty pounds extras. 

The two divisions of the college mostly deserving of attention 
at Stonyhurst are the old as well as the new library and the 
picture-gallery. There are objects in them that would detain 
a literary man, or one fond of the arts, for many an hour. 
The latter apartment serves alsoas a meeting and recreation 
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room for the masters. Many of the pictures, which are 
principally of the cabinet form, and by very old masters, 
both German and Italian, have either been sent from Rome 
or are. presents. Chance enabled the member of the con- 
fraternity, who was kindly conducting me through the 
establishment, to pick up, very recently, at a broker’s in War- 
dour-street, for forty pounds, a large well-painted and well- 
preserved picture, of great interest to himself and brethren, 
as it represents the chronological tree of the order of St. 
Ignatius, the founder of the Jesuits, comprising the portraits, 
three inches in diameter, of all the leading members of that 
society. 

From the picture-gallery a door opens into the private 
chapel, the altarpiece of which is by Murillo. 

The late Lord Arundel} left his extensive and choice library, 
the books of which are mostly bound in white vellum, to 
this college. These were being neatly arranged in a hand- 
some room in the old building, newly appropriated for that 
purpose, and, in connexion with the principal library, an 
oblong oval apartment, having a gallery all round, supported 
by columns. In the former I was struck with a beautiful 
copy of Malvasia’s Feusina Pittrice, vite dei pittori Bolog- 
nest, 1678. Each life is illustrated by the portrait of the 
individual painter, engraved in wood; but in the case 
of about half a dozen of these portraits, the head of 
the painter, placed within the encircling border, is drawn 
a la plume, inink. Those of Ercole Proeaccini and Pelle- 
grino Tibaldi are in the most spirited style of pen-drawing. 

The great gems, however, possessed by the Jesuits in this 
department of their establishment, are found in a glazed 
escrutoire, in the principal library, which contains some most 
exquisite objects of art. I shall only specify a crucifix 
painted on wood by Michael Angelo, in which the ehiaro- 
scuro and the flesh are quite deceptive, and the blood that 
streams from the feet seems quick. 
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I looked with much less interest on the many relics of the 
great Chancellor More, his seal, and his St. George, presented 
to the college by the last descendant of that great man, who 
died at Rome: all these are contained in the same escru- 
toire, with the Gospel of St. John found in St. Cuthbert’s 

tomb, and supposed to be in his own handwriting. 
- Stonyhurst, after all, is not so much indebted to the com- 
paratively modern establishment of the Jesuits’ College, for 
its celebrity in modern English history, as to the circum- 
stance of its having been the place into which wool-spinning 
was first introduced in this country. 

CuirHEro has a Spa, and to it I directed my steps on quit- 
ting Stonyhurst, through a very rural-looking district, prin- 
cipally pasture-land, to the right and left of the Ribble. , 

The Spa, or Wells, for there are two of them, are situated at 
about a quarter of a mile from the town, and have not long 
been made available to their whole extent. They are close 
to a factory-mill of considerable size, lately erected, and they 
seem to rise from limestone shale. _ 

The water in both wells is evidently sulphuretted ; but that 
which I drew from the round well was only slightly so; 
whereas the one in the square well exhibited stronger marks 
of the gas when tasted. To the latter well the public have 
made good their claim after some squabble, and they avail 
themselves largely of the privilege of quaffing the water for 
nothing. The temperature of the water is 48°. It is per- 
fectly transparent, and drank like common spring water—so 
little saline matter does it contain. 

Baths have been established near the wells; but here 
again they convey the water in leaden pipes; so that by the 
time the water gets to the reservoir the slight quantity of 
sulphur-gas is gone. Jn warm-baths hardly a vestige of the 
sulphuretted gas remains. 

The water has-been found to be an excellent depurative 
for all eruptive diseases, and is a great favourite with the 
better classes of people of Clithero. Mr. Murray, the 
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travelling lecturer on chemistry, made a superficial analysis: 
but not a quantitative one, of the water, and states that he 
found the sulphuretted hydrogen gas abundant, the muriate 
of soda slight in quantity, the sulphate of magnesia and 
carbonate of lime small, and of iron only an atom. : 

Perhaps one of the most striking views of Clithero is that 
which presents itself on returning from the Spa,—when its 
castle-keep, and the large house adjoining, formerly belong- 
ing to Lord Montague, but now inhabited by the widow of a 
wealthy agent of the house of Clithero—also the churches and 
other buildings, seated on as many hills or eminences—seem 
to group admirably together, interspersed as they are with 
fields and gardens, and occupying a large extent of ground. 

The view of the castle as a centre of this panorama, is in~ 
teresting in other respects. The town is seen to rest on the 
slope of the hill below it towards the north; and, as it spreads, 
signs of religious toleration, very creditable to modern time, 
are perceivable throughout the mass ;-—for the very pictu- 
resque old church, forming the most distant point on the hori- 
zon, appears on the right, and St. James’s on the left, while 
the Roman Catholic chapel occupies the centre, flanked by the 
Wesleyan on one side, and the ‘‘ Independents” on the other. 
In the midst of these rises the national school, to which the 
sum of 300/. had been lately awarded—one of the first effects 
of the recently-promulgated order in council respecting na- 
tional education. | 

But if the proverb commonly repeated in the place be true 
to its meaning—namely, that Clithero is celebrated for 

‘* Lime, Law, and Latin,”’ 

this first application of the education money was scarcely 
needed. That there is something in the proverb as far as law- 
yers are concerned in it, I had many opportunities of ascertain- 
ing. It is doubtful whether a town of the same size, containing 
about 7000 inhabitants, exists, where the door of every other 
house, in two or three of the principal streets, as in Clithero, 
exhibits the awful word ‘‘ Attorney” on its broad brassplate. 
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What people in such a place, fattening upon fat cattle (of which, 
by the by, I witnessed the finest display imaginable in the 
market-place), and most of them graziers, can have to quarrel 
about, it would puzzle the very attorneys themselves to decide. 

I asked my kind and hospitable conductor, Mr. Garstang, 
the leading practitioner in Clithero, by whose well-informed 
conversation I profited much, whether he could explain that 
part of the proverb; but his skill extended not so far. That 
there is a spirit of mischief in ‘“the honour of Clithero” which 
must either lead to cudgels or to the attorneys, I hada proof 
put into my hands, at the time, in the shapeof a printed squib— 
one of a periodical set supposed to be edited by a mysterious 
trio, who mercilessly attack the dandini and the dandoni of the 
place; for it seems that even in the ‘ honour of Clithero,” 
amidst graziers and cotton-millers, such animals do exist. 

‘“* As to ‘lime,’”’ said Mr. Garstang, ‘‘ a trip to Salt Hill 
will soon convince you that the proverb is correct. Thither 
we proceeded, therefore, and I can only say, that to a geolo- 
gist the examination of such an elevated spot, about a mile 
east of the town, with its extensive quarry of compact shelly 
limestone rock, would be quite a treat. To me the view 
from the top of that hill proved one also. On the south-east, 
‘¢ Diamond Hill,” rich in crystals of quartz, rose nearly be- 
hind me, and close at hand, in the south, was that singularly- 
formed mountain called Pendle Hill. Salt Hill itself, on 
which we stood, sloped down to Whally, thus completing 
nearly a circle, in the north part of which Waddington ap- 
peared conspicuous at the foot of Waddington Fell. 

But what to an old friend proved more than any other ob- 
ject interesting, was the spire of Browsholme Hall, seen 
buried amidst its dark green and extensive plantation at a 
distance, from the lofty staff of which good Lister Palmer, 
the true friend to the artists of this country, used, in more 
fortunate times, to display his flag, as a general card of “ At 
Home,” that he might show to every one his splendid 
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hospitality. His fame on that score is still great, and the 
people style him ‘a princely fellow.” 

~ Below, and a little to the left of this once hospitable man- 
sion, is Waddow, embowered in a wood, the property of the 
late baronet Sir James Ramsden. 

‘‘Thus far then,” said I to my friendly cicerone,. ‘‘ the 
two first parts of the proverb are substantiated. What of the 
last of its members? what of the ‘ Latin ?’” 

‘‘ Oh, as for that,” replied Mr. Garstang, “ the illustration 
is both simple and true, and you have only to cast a glance 
at that house which you see there on our right at the entrance 
of the town, where you perceive a dozen grown up urchins 
issuing with their satchels of books. That is the Clithero 
Free Grammar-school, which, under the Rev. T. Wilson, 
bachelor of divinity, acquired immense celebrity.” 

Wilson is the author of a theological dictionary, the first 
edition of which, published in 1782, he dedicated to the 
great. leviathan of English literature. The name of this 
divine, oddly enough, stands in close association with that of 
the devil; for, having introduced into his dictionary a defini- 
tion of that name, which set the faithful, and all the hierarchy 
of the church, in arms against him, he was forced to recall 
the work, and alter the obnoxious article in a second edition. 

The article ran thus: 

“‘Devit. An evil angel, supposed by his pride to have 
provoked God tocast him down from heaven; all evil thoughts 
and vicious propensities are imagined to be inspired by him. 
The word devil, in short, seems in general acceptation, to sig- 
nify nothing more than that propensity to ill, which is ob- 
servable in the human mind, and like many occult qualities, 
is found of great use in the soluticn of various difficulties. 
His existence now, like that of ghosts and fairies, seems to be 
called in question.” 

After all, the worthy divine had not even the merit of 
originality in this heterodox declaration; for the encyclo- 
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pedists of France, at that very time promulgating their dan- 
gerous doctrines respecting the Christian faith, had endited 
the very sentiment, if not the very words, of the learned school- 
master of Clithero. 

Dr. Wilson was a most amiable person, much esteemed by 
his fellow men, and a high churchman. 

I left the Rose and Crown, a very comfortable inn (com- 
mercial of course), notwithstanding the bustle of a great fair 
then at its noontide of business,—directing my steps, first to 
that very interesting and curious establishment, called Prim- 
rose, a short distance from the town, and next to the direct 
road which was to lead me to others and very important points 
of my professional excursion. 

Primrosg, as almost every body who cares any thing about 
the manufactures of this county knows, is a celebrated es- 
tablishment, conducted by Mr. Thomson, and his two sons, 
for printing calicoes. The entire establishment may be com- 
pared to a large village, in which square and lofty mills, some 
five or six stories high, stand in lieu of cottages and ordinary 
dwellings. It is daily inhabited by twelve hundred people, 
all engaged in working out the many subordinate parts of 
what seems a simple process—the stamping with indelible 
colours and designs millions of. yards of cotton, and even 
woollen or merino, and chally cloths. These twelve hun- 
hundred people receive, on an average, twelve shillings a week 
wages ; so that asum equal to seven hundred pounds is paid 
every Saturday to the temporary inmates of this colony. 

Mr. Thomas Thomson, a very intelligent and scientific 
person, who with his brother, in the absence of their father, 
conducted me over every part of the establishment, has so 
little of the ordinary factor about him, that one felt a species 
of satisfaction in witnessing and hearing the learned ex- 
planation he gave me of every operation successively per- 
formed at Primrose—a satisfaction we do not usually expe- 
rience in other manufactories under ordinary guides. _ 

My fair readers, whose gay equipages are lingering at 
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Harding’s, at Waterloo House, or in Regent-street, while they 
are pondering by the counters of those emporiums over many 
showy robes of English manufacture, from which they are to 
make their selection, hardly think by what series of almost in- 
terminable operations, the results they so much admire, and to 
which some officious and stiff-cravated shopman directs their 
attention, have been obtained. Yet the final, the one operation, 
which converts some thousands of yards of cotton cloth, pre- 
viously bleached and prepared, into a surface covered with curi- 
ous and tasteful designs, and rivalling for colour the brilliant 
plumage of a tropical bird, is almost magically instantaneous. 

But of the details of this process, with which I can have 
nothing to do, there is only one that seems to require from a 
medical man a passing remark. I allude to the use of that 
peculiar gas called chlorine, which forms the basis of all 
bleaching processes, and which is applied to a great extent in 
a very long but not lofty apartment, on the ground-floor of — 
Messrs. Thomson’s establishment; where I found it diffused 
through the atmosphere, in spite of the precaution adopted, 
of having every door and window wide open. It was natural 
then to ask, since I was myself affected at once upon enter- 
ing the premises, whether the many able-bodied men whom I 
saw there employed, and who were constantly hovering over 
the bleaching-vats, suffered from their perpetual exposure to 
such an atmosphere. 

The reply furnished a curious practical illustration of the 
efficacy attributed of late years to chlorine inhalation in cases 
of diseases of the lungs, For not only did Mr. T. Thomson 
assure us that not one of the men so employed suffered in 
their health, but he added that catarrh, and other complaints 
of the respiratory organs, were unknown; and that on the con- 
trary, those of the men who happened to catch cold else- 
where, and brought it with them to this place, were not long 
in casting it off. Certainly the looks of the hardy and ro- 
bust fellows about me seemed to confirm this statement, 
which goes to corroborate the value of one of our modern im- 
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provements in the treatment of diseases of the lungs, by the 
topical applications of certain remedies, chlorine gas in par- 
ticular, to the aerial vessels themselves. 

On the exhibition of such remedies applied in the form of 
vapour, Dr. Corrigan, of Dublin, has published a lucid, 
philosophical, and satisfactory statement, in which he has 
moreover proposed a mechanical contrivance, called by him 
‘‘the Diffuser,” for the administration of chlorine, iodine, 
and other substances, in the form of vapour. Now here, at 
Primrose, or at any of the great bleaching-establishments, we 
have, ready prepared, the best and most effectual diffuser of 
chlorine; and a hint may be taken from it, by adopting, in 
a suitable apartment, the selfsame process employed by 
bleachers, for the gradual and imperceptible recovery of 
persons afflicted with curable diseases of the lungs. There 
can be no doubt as to the superiority of such a mode of 
diffused exhalation, over that lately attempted to be intro- 
duced by means of confined inhalers—the employment of 
which, ineffectual as it is, has proved Laennec’s observation 
to be strictly true,—that inhalation, as a method of cure in 
diseases of the lungs, has never yet had a fair trial. 

To another curious phenomenon connected with the bleach- 
ing process, Mr. T. Thomson called my attention. It is the 
deposition of the successive thin strata of sulphate of lime 
which takes place in the souring vat, where the pieces of cotton 
cloth, after having been well steeped in a cold solution of 
chloride of lime, consisting of 3884 pounds of that salt to 
971 gallons of water (which suffices to bleach 700 pieces of 
calico), are placed for the purpose of removing the lime from 
them by the application of an exceedingly weak solution of 
sulphuric acid—the proportions being, I believe, four parts of 
the acid for every hundred of the water. These depositions, 
one Above the other, form at length a solid thick plate at the 
bottom of the vat, of half an inch in thickness, so compact, 
so dense, and so perfectly white, that it is easily polished on 
its light smooth surface, and then looks like the finest piece 
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of Wedgwood porcelain. Upon this, expert artists in flower- 
painting display their talent to advantage, as I witnessed in 
the performances of their amiable sister, at the house of 
Messrs. Thomson, where my friendly conductor and myself 
were most hospitably entertained after the visit. 

I required not many hours to reach Skipton, after quitting 
Clithero; but the desire to see the ancient baronial hall of 
Bolton, and several curious mineral springs in that neighbour- 
hood, mentioned to me by Mr. West, of Leeds, detained me 
three or four hours on the road. 

Antiquities, particularly of the feudal period, are not much 
to my taste: still I could not but feel interested at the sight 
of an exceedingly curious apartment, skilfully arranged and 
well kept up by its present spirited proprietor, the lineal 
descendant of the ancient masters of Bolton Hall, who being 
at the time at home, most kindly devoted two or.three hours 
to show and explain every object of curiosity contained in 
it. Among these, the relics left behind by the unfortunate 
monarch who fled from the field of Hexham Levels, and was 
sheltered at Bolton Hall, are probably the most curious. On 
the present occasion we took refreshments in the very room 
which had been assigned for the use of Henry by the loyal, 
steadfast, and illustrious ancestors of my host,—who, in his 
turn, seemed to feel a sort of loyal pride in taking out of their 
carved wooden receptacle—to which they had been consigned 
ever since they had been given as tokens of remembrance—the 
gloves and boots and spurs of the defeated chief of the house 
of Lancaster, and even to the silver spoon with which the ill- 
starred king was wont to travel—no mean luxury in those times. 

Mr. L next escorted me through the extensive park of 


Bolton-by-Bolland, and down to the vale of the Ribble, along 


a precipitous and narrow footpath on the steep and lofty- 
wooded banks of that river; crossing afterwards a narrow 
branch of the same, by stepping on a few insulated stones 
with the help of two branches of trees—as we found that 
the wooden bridge had been carried away in the night by the 
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flood. This course we took for the purpose of reaching that 
part of Ribblesdale—truly romantic—in which the several 
mineral springs I wished to examine are situated. 

OftheseI saw three. The first is in alimestone cave, a spring 
of pure and excellent water issuing from a fissure in the strata, 
charged slightly with sulphuretted hydrogen gas. It flows 
abundantly at a temperature of 48 degrees, the external 
temperature being 60 at this time. The second spring is 
from limestone beds also, and, at Knaresborough, would be 
called a petrifying spring, for it incrusts with lime the twigs 
of trees and blades of grass near it. But the third spring, 
which I found in a hollow, or conical cup, at the top of a small 
elevation dependent from a pasture-field, is the one most 
charged with sulphur, and free from muriate of soda, but 
remarkable for a soft alkaline taste. None of these waters 
have been analyzed, or made applicable to useful purposes. 

The Ribble, though not so majestic in parts, or so important 
as the Warfe, is nevertheless a river marked by many interest- 
ing features. Here, between the shores of Bolland and those 
of Gisburne Park, the scenery is perhaps fully as picturesque 
as that of the Warfe, where the latter runs along a narrow 
channel, and between high embankments. These two 
streams, which play a conspicuous part in the topography 
of Yorkshire, flow in a southerly direction, and for many 
miles nearly parallel to each other, with a district of country 
between them of not more than from twelve to fifteen 
miles. They at length part company as it were—they bid 
adieu to each other—and assuming very different courses, the 
one reaches in tortuous windings the Irish Sea, whilst the other 
hastens to join the shore of the German Ocean, through the 
Ouse and the Humber. The Great Carn Fell, which rises 2245 
feet above those seas, seems to be the parent of both streams. 

The little church of Bolton-Bolland, placed nearly opposite 
to the gates of Bolton Hall Park, is of itself not worth an 
instant’s detention; but there is a monument in it to a good 
knight, a Sir Ralph Pudsey, who had three wives and twenty- 
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five children in his lifetime, that deserves to be seen, were it 
only to view the pretty little darlings carved in stone, “all in 
a row,” by the side of their papa. Such men were particularly 
valuable at the time of the dreadful slaughters committed by 
the two rival roses. In our days they would be considered 
as little short of a scourge to the country. A quarter of a 
hundred of babes by one man only is rather too prolific a. 
progeny for a starving country. 

At a farm further on the road towards Skistan: called 
Crickhill, 1 halted to examine a very curious, and, perhaps, 
one of the most abundant sulphuretted springs in Yorkshire. 
It is found in the middle of a field, removed about six hun- 
dred yards from the road, and forming one of the many 
roundheaded hillocks which, like the waves of a vast atlantic, 
undulate, with their peculiar features of the oolitic formation, 
over a vast extent of country. 

The soil throughout this district is thin, and bears a short 
sheep or cattle grass, which clothes these hills in every direc- 
tion, so as to give them the appearance of a fresh. springy 
hue, even in winter, when the snow is not on the ground. 
Todd, the master of the farm, is, like every third man in this 
part of Yorkshire, a grazier. He explained why no part of 
the land, through which I passed in the morning, bore the 
smallest vestige of corn. ‘* Why, sir, the landlord, in my 
case, gets two pounds per acre for the land of my farm, con- 
sisting of about one hundred and fifty acres, on which I fatten 
thirty cattle in the year, and which I sell afterwards at a very 
considerable profit. Besides, all my farming implements and 
attendants are my stick and my dog, and these eat none; 
and so, long may grazing prosper !” 

The mineral water of Crickhill spring is blackened intensely 
by acetate of lead; but being wholly unprotected by any ca- 
nopy or other contrivance, it is not unfrequently diluted or 
mixed with a large quantity of rain-water. The circular 
basin in which it surges exhibits at the bottom large deposi- 
tions of sulphur, and a thin film of the same is constantly 
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floating on the surface, which is frequently broken by the 
many bubbles of gas that keep rising from the bottom. 

As Mr, West analyzed this water, I have admitted it into 
my general analytical table; but in no other respect does the 
spring come within the scope of my present work, as Crickhill 
has not yet been made available asa Spa. Still it may be 
stated, as an additional corroboration of the efficacy of 
mineral waters, even when totally divested of every auxiliary 
resource peculiar to a well-established watering-place, that 
hundreds of country people flock to this spot, with grazier 
Todd’s permission, to drink of the sulphur-water, in many 
inveterate complaints—the recovery from which was afterwards 
testified in person to me. . 

Before reaching Skipton, where I had another Spa in view, 
I stopped by the roadside to look at a small, insignificant 
mineral spring, contained in a stone reservoir, about one foot 
square and ten inches deep, called Broughton stinking well, 
which, at one time, was celebrated in the neighbourhood, but 
is at present entirely neglected. In this basin the water 
surges in very small quantities from the subjacent shale-rock, 
at a temperature of 51°, and numerous bubbles of sulphu- 
retted gas are seen to ascend from the bottom of the same. 

I am inclined to think, that this must have been the spring 
of which the historian of Craven recorded that it had a dome 
over it with a Latin inscription, ‘* Fontem hune salutiferum, 
et perantiquum,” &c. &c., denoting the sort of reputation it 
enjoyed eighty years ago. ‘‘ But now (as the romance- 
writer would say) the vault which had covered the fountain 
was broken down and riven—the Gothic fount demolished— 
and the stream bursts forth from the recesses of the earth in 
open day.” 

At Skipton I had the advantage of Mr. Marsden’s assistance, 
a leading surgeon in the place,in my researches after the mine- 
ral springs there held in repute, and commonly used in a variety 


of complaints, by the inhabitants and people from the neigh- 
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bourhood. Here, again, proofs were exhibited that a new 
impetus has recently been given to the treatment of diseases 
by mineral waters. 

Skipton Spa has been known from time immemorial, 
almost, but had, at length, like the mineral springs of every 
other place in England, very few excepted, fallen into disuse 
—principally owing to the manner in which the common people 
had deteriorated its value to others, by using the waters as a 
wash to common sores, and for any species of foul disorder 
of the skin, in consequence of a right they possessed to the 
indiscriminate and gratuitous enjoyment of the spring. 

The agents, however, of the Earl of Thanet, who has a land 
revenue of about 13,0002. per annum hereabout, settled: the 
question, by declaring the spring to be part of his lordship’s 
property, it being situated on his estates, and finally demised 
it to a worthy medical practitioner in the place, Dr. Dodgson, 
who has erected buildings over the spring, and established neat 
baths and a pump-room, to the management of which he 
has wholly devoted himself—with profit to himself and bene- 
fit to others. 

The water is in every respect of the same nature as that of 
Crickhill, and has been found useful in the same classes of 
complaints in which alkaline sulphuretted waters have been 
successfully employed. It is, however, but slightly impreg- 
nated with the sulphuretted gas, and that little is often still 
more diluted and impaired by the infiltration of rain-water 
into the spring, and of that which descends from the great 
Rumboldmoor, at the foot of which the spring is situated, in 
one of those gullies which the many ridges descending from 
that upper land, 1300 feet high, form on one side of the great 
road from Skipton to Otley. 

As every body who remains even a single day at Skipton 
proceeds to view its once celebrated castle, I submitted, like 
a good traveller, to the custom, and accompanied Mr. Mars- 
den through the semi-antique and semi-modern or renovated 
apartments, towers, and dungeons, neither frightened by the 
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latter, astounded by the second, nor thrown into ecstasy by 
the appearance of the first. In one of these (indeed the 
oldest in the castle), which was once the polygonal tower, 
but now the drawing-room, fitted up in a modern style since 
the restoration of the castle, in 1650, by Lady De Clif- 
ford,—a specimen of the skill of the painters of that age is to 
be found, in the shape of a large piece of canvass, stretched 
on a frame, containing family portraits, with others on each 
of two shutters, originally connected with the principal pic- 
ture, which admitted of shutting up the family group. A 
sad state the art of painting must have been in at the time, 
when one of the proudest and noblest families in the country 
could not command a higher degree of talent than that of 
the wretched limner who daubed their faces in this manner. 

The historical recollections appertaining to this baronial edi- 
fice are the only subjects of real interest of which it can boast. 
It must be admitted, however, that the several restorations re- 
cently made, and the great order in which every thing is 
kept, places this castellated structure among the most inte- 
resting of that class of buildings which have been applied by 
their modern possessors to domestic uses, or have been con- 
verted into country residences. 

My good cicerone would have fain persuaded me to 
proceed northwards from Skipton, and after visiting the 
hospitable mansion of the wealthy heiress and charitable 
mistress of Eshton Hall, in which I was informed I should 
have found a magnificent library, advance as far as Malham 
Tarn and Kilsay,—in order to view its precipitous and perpen- 
dicular rock. But such an excursion, however interesting at 
any other time, I could not at present think of undertaking. 

I knew I was in the region of the great limestone district, 
abounding in caves and fossil remains, which have been ex- 
amined by Buckland and others. Indeed the extensive 
region which I allude to is the very field, as I found on in- 
quiry, out of which the druggist of Preston has for years been 
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making his large collections of fossil remains ; and the method 
he has employed for procuring all of them that he can get, 
unattended by much trouble and expense or personal incon- 
venience on his part, bespeaks shrewdness, as well as an 
acquaintance with the foibles of womankind. Our collector 
buys ready-made women’s caps, and tells the good farmers’ 
wives that if they will let their children and servants ruin- 
mage about their own neighbourhood, and bring him any sort 
of curious stones they can find, he will present them with a 
cap. ‘Finery and dress are as attractive with the industrious 
country housewives as with the most pert lady’s-maid in a 
nobleman’s family; and accordingly the druggist’s scheme 
succeeds so well, that he has been enabled to form the exten- 
sive geological cabinet of which favourable mention has been 
made in a former chapter. 

The geology of Craven, through the extensive grazing dis- 
trict of which I was now travelling—the peculiar condition 
of the pasturage lands, exhibiting a cold soil unfit for the 
growth of corn—the magnificent Hardbank quarry of blue 
limestone in the body of a hill called the How, close to Skipton 
—lastly, the richly-endowed grammar-school in the latter place, 
having three masters, very liberally paid, for the instruction 
of seventy-five boys—all these various objects engaged 
the remainder of the time I had allotted to the examina- 
tion of Skipton Spa and its auxiliaries. These, however, can 
hardly be legitimately presented before my readers in ‘this 
place; and even if introduced, might be deemed by many 
too homely to excite interest or curiosity. 

But curiosity would at all events be excited, as well as in- 
terest, in any traveller attached to architecture, by the 
principal hotel in which I would recommend them to dwell 
while at Skipton. This was once the residence of the 
aristocratic English Palladio, the Earl of Burlington, who so 
much honoured his noble caste, and after whose designs it 
was built: in commemoration of which fact the hotel bears 
he name of ‘‘ Devonshire House.” 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 
ILKLEY ; OR, THE MOUNTAIN SPA. 


An antiquarian Dialogue—Which is the best ?—Should old Abbey Ruins,be 
converted into Parish Churches—Botron Park—The Waarre—The 
Strid—Botron Assey—Kirkstall Ruins—A Wish—I:x.tey—Topogra- 
phy—Accommodations—The Mounrain Sprinc—Quantity and Quality 
of the Water—The Dovcnz—Effects of cold Water Pumping on the 
Author—Disease cured by cold Water—The Peasant of GRa&FENBERG 
—Hyprosupomania— Wonders performed. 


In that very hotel, and in its snug little parlour on the left 
of the entrance-hall, after having parted for the night 
‘with my friendly conductor and brother practitioner men- 
tioned in the preceding chapter, and after having committed 
to the pages of my diary the recollections of a long day, I 
engaged in conversation with a silver-headed gentleman in 
black, whose mild demeanour and address, and winning 
physiognomy, at once stamped him in my mind as a minister 
of the English church. Each of us, however, kept our own 
counsels throughout the dialogue, and at the end of a long 
conference we knew as little of each other’s personal history 
as when we first ‘‘ broke ice’ and began to ‘exchange 
thoughts and words.” 

The prominent topic on which my fellow guest seemed 
disposed to dwell, was Bolton Abbey, in behalf of which 
he insisted for a decided superiority over every other monastic 
house in the north. In this he was only repeating Whittaker’s 


bad 
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assertion contained in his history of Craven—an assertion 
from which I ventured humbly to dissent. I had very re- 
cently visited ten of the principal among those monastic or 
abbatial structures,—the glorious vestiges of an age as supe- 
rior to the present in grandeur of idea and taste for 
architecture, as it was inferior in general knowledge and 
liberal sentiments. Among those various ruins, each invested 
with an almost specific interest, I had in a very special 
manner distinguished two—Fountains and Kirkstall (of 
which something anon)—and only the day before our 
conversation, Bolton priory and abbey had also engaged my 
attention. I was therefore in a condition to form an inde- 
pendent and unbiassed notion of their respective merits,—and 
that notion would not allow me to assent to any uncon- 
ditional declaration as to the superiority of the favourite 
abbey of my interlocutor. 

I admitted that the situation of that ancient structure was 
both magnificent and picturesque. The Wharfe, descending at 
the bottom of a narrow valley overhung by deep and solemn 
woods, among which huge and perpendicular rocks of grit- 
stone are seen to jut out in various places, bends gently 
half round a moderately lofty rock, on which stand the ruins 
of the abbey, modernized and converted intoa parish church } 
Every thing—every accident—every circumstance in the 
ground near and about the edifice, which the most imagina- 
tive landscape-painter could devise—meets the eye in this se- 
questered scene. But the eye at the same time rests upon those 
restorations of our own days in a Gothic structure, the merits 
of which were its undisturbed ruinous antiquity—its frag-- 
mented outline—its ivy-mantled casements half demolished 
—finally its magnificent and grandiose western window, 
through which the unintercepted azure of a clear sky was 
often seen, ere a profane hand stuccoed over its beautiful 
tracery, and glazed the spaces between the mullions. But the 
eye falls upon the substituted tower instead of the ancient 
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one of the transept, the want of which is a fatal defect in 
this edifice. But the eye falls on the humble dwelling of the 
schoolmaster, and the modernized old school near the mag- 
nificent ruins of the priory; and, worse than all, the eye 
falls, lastly, upon a slated roof shining with that lilac hue and 
provoking polish, which bring to mind the every-day build- 
ings erected by an ordinary mason, and destroy those 
imposing recollections which Bolton’s conventual church in 
its pristine mouldering condition was calculated to excite. 

The conversion of the body or principal nave of the abbey 
into a common parochial house of prayer, has been an error 
which, it is to be hoped, may not be again committed in regard 
to other equally important structures of monastic times. A's it 
now appears, Bolton church is misplaced in the midst of a 
scenery the wildest and most romantic that any one can 
imagine. . The sacred edifice should now change places with 
Kirkstall ruins. How nobly would the dismantled tower 
and lofty buttresses, and broken cloisters—massive, bold, 
magnificent—of that striking edifice look, if seated upon the 
rock on which Bolton Abbey stands! And how much more 
‘suitable to its present character would the latter building find 
the grassy and unobstructed plain, near a large city, on which 
all that.remains of Kirkstall is now to be seen! 

To these arguments, advanced with hesitation, against the 
alleged superiority of Bolton Abbey, my even-minded, yet 
tenacious stranger, demurred with much force and learned 
illustration. He contended, not only that the conversion of 
the ancient abbey into a modern church was proper, and a 
great improvement in itself, but also that the landscape had 
much gained by it. Nay, his zeal in the advocacy of such 
a measure induced him to wish that Fountains Abbey, and 
Kirkstall, and Rivaulx, and Glastonbury, and all, in fact, 
those magnificent ruins which form the only architectural 
glories of England, might be converted into parish churches 
by suttable restorations!—an idea, by the by, which some 
tight-laced economist in the Lower House lately reproduced 
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as a great hit, while debating on the question of church ex- 
tension ! 

The silver-headed gentleman in black and myself could 
not quite agree at last; and having by this time drained to 
the last drop his very modest glass of something comfortable, 
and lighted his night-taper, he retired after we had bidden 
each other farewell, reciprocally unconvinced by each other’s 
argument, as is mostly the case between two litigants. 

I learned the following morning that this strenuous ad- 
vocate for modern Bolton church, was no other than the very 
author of all its improvements and its historiographer—the 
Rev. Mr. C—, its most worthy, exemplary, and learned 
rector. 

My approach to the scene I have just-alluded to was from 
Ilkley, on the Leeds road, accompanied by a friend in an open 
carriage. A delightful drive along an excellent road com- 
manding theWharfedale, had conducted us down to the sweet. 
village of Addingham in the valley; from whence we en- 
tered on a succession of the most enchanting landscapes 
that fancy can paint. On our right, beyond the Wharfe, 
hills and moors, in advance of each other, presented a rich 
cultivated surface almost to their verysummits. Large masses 
of dense woods dotted the scene, over which the accidents of 
light and shade, caused by our own everchanging positions, 
while travelling over a very uneven ground of hills and 
dales, threw many and varied tints. 

_ At length, on the top of a very steep hill, which descends 
immediately to Bolton Bridge, we halted where a broad ter- 
race afforded us an opportune situation for that purpose, 
and surveyed the most striking panorama that had yet offered 
itself to our view. A vast green parterre lay at our feet, encom- 
passed by a sweep of the Wharfe, which, in this part, describesa 
semicircle of nearly three-quarters of amile. It was bounded 
by hills gradually rising in succession, covered with verdure, 
and dotted with villages or country residences. Bolton 
Bridge is seen to stride the Wharfe, and beyond it a woody 
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mass forms a group in a hollow, in the midst of which a 
small portion of the abbey can be distinguished. No region 
in Germany—so rich in landscape and views—ever presented 
to me a more exquisite amphitheatre than this. 

We pulled up at the Devonshire Arms, a very neat and 
modern-looking hotel, standing at the junction of three roads, 
one of which, the nearest to the inn, leads to the abbey and 
Bolton Park. This house of entertainment is much fre- 
quented, and forms the rendezvous of the Harrogate visiters, 
as well as of those from Ilkley Spa. 

Part of an ancient wall that once encircled the domain of 
the priory and abbey-lands still exists, in which a breach has 
been made to admit the visiters to view, as if by a surprise, 
the ruins of the priory and abbey-church. But we pro- 
ceeded onward for the present, and having fairly penetrated 
into the park, drove up and down hills innumerable, through 
. @ most enchanting sylvan scene, which reminded us of Hack- 
fall, in Uredale, though here every thing is on a larger and 
far nobler scale. 

We advanced in this manner for the space of three miles 
along the valley, tracing upwards the course of the Wharfe, 
the well-wooded embankments of which, richly tinted at the 
time by the early autumnal colours, seem in some parts to 
reach an elevation of three or four hundred feet. The valley, 
now narrow and now expanded, presents a variety of beauti- 
ful features. Here it is seen suddenly to enlarge, and then 
the stream spreads itself over a large area of loose boulder- 
stones. It then contracts again, and the scene becomes at 
once as tranquil as that of Fountains Abbey; though the 
vale has a wider range—its embankments are loftier, and 
crested with barren rocks—and many of the trees are more 
magnificent, while the river is larger and more imposing. 

At length we reached to where the vale has narrowed its 
dimensions, so that the greensward between its embankments 
and the margin of the water has disappeared, and nothing 
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remains but the rocky bed over which the Wharfe.is seen 
coursing. A little higher, the stream is nearly lost, though 
its presence is vouched by the incessant roaring heard from 
some deep abyss. It is the gallant stream that has pierced 
through a large mass of rock, by a fissure or cleft in it, con- 
stituting what has been called the Strid, of which ever-cre- 
dulous tradition relates many fabulous stories. 

Forming first a fall, and next a whirlpool,—the Wharfe, as 
it approaches the Strid, impetuously rushes through every 
rocky obstacle, hurrying to its fate impetuous and undaunted. 
But the struggle is not over after the first successful effort ; 
for other rocks lower down again deny transit to the 
waters, and seem to strangle them im their passage. Loud 
and incessant does the foaming and indignant element mur- 
mur over these repeated obstacles and difficulties; but 
having at length overcome them all, it expands as if to 
breathe more freely, and is seen to sail along with a smooth 
surface towards the end of the valley from whence we had 
been ascending—there to- lave the ample amphitheatre in 
which the abbey is seated. 

I have already stated that the latter disappointed us, . The 
prints do not portray the architectural as well as pictorial 
deformities enacted by the modern hand of man; and the 
draftsman, generally selecting his own point of view, exhibits 
only the few parts which deserve the name of ancient re- 
mains. In its best days the edifice never could have been 
either extensive or striking. The style of architecture is of 
unquestionable mediocrity, and its general mass and bearing 
disproportionate, and not congenial to the stupendous scene 
of which it ought to form the most imposing feature. Here 
and there, by the help of woody groves, as we quietly saun- 
tered through them. on our way back from the Strid, we 
could catch just as much of the abbey as we could group 
together with effect, by bringing to bear some of its lighter 
windows aloft,—or portions of the embattlements and but- 
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tresses, with the crowning arch of the great eastern window 
now towering over the roof of the modern structure. But a 
full or general view of this once renowned abbey, as it now 
appears, with closed side-windows glazed by a Skipton glazier, 
and roofed by a Cumberland slater, is most fatal to every 
sort of pictorial effect. 

What would one not give for that miraculous faculty, 
which transported from its original to its present site, the 
Santa Casa di Loretto, that we might rob my Lord Cardigan 
of the highly picturesque remains of Kirkstall, and here plant 
them in perfect and harmonious keeping with the magnificent 
scenery of the valley, instead of its present unmeaning edi- 
fice! To have converted the abbey of Bolton into a protest- 
ant kirk, has been an error of taste as well as judgment. 

It was, whilst following the road from Leeds to Ilkley and 
Bolton, that we drove by the ruins of Kirkstall, and there 
halted, leisurely to contemplate those monastic remains, to 
which the historian of Craven has assigned the second place 
among those of the north of England,—whether considered 
as a feature in a landscape, or as a specimen of architecture. 


GLa to 
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KirxstTattu is hardly two miles from the extreme north- 
west point of the town of Leeds, and is a never-failing object — 
of attraction to the passing stranger, who finds every facility 
afforded him of inspecting both the external ruins and the in- 
terior nave and two side-aisles, with their rows of massy 
clustered columns, having Anglo-Norman capitals to support | 
pointed arches. The latter have been protected since 1806 
from depredations and defilement, by gates, kept by a person 
appointed by the Earl of Cardigan, to whom the remains of 
the abbey and the ground on which they stand belong. 

The lands round the abbey to a considerable extent on the 
north, east, and west side, are also part of the same manor, 
which, on the south side, extends to the river Aire. The 
commonalty of Leeds have not the slightest right whatever 
round the precincts of the abbey; and even a right of foot- 
way through the grounds, which existed up to 1832, was 
stopped in that year. The whole towering mass, therefore, 
now stands enclosed and insulated,—an imposing feature in 
the centre of a somewhat flat and tame landscape—preserved 
from all those ulterior dilapidations which generally result 
from the indiscriminate admission of the public to such ruins. 
To render these still more secure, the late earl, in the course 
of ten years immediately preceding his decease, caused the 
erection of buttresses and other repairs, as well as improve- 
ments, to be executed under his own direction, by which the 
several disjointed members of this sacred fabric, admirable 
for its elegant simplicity, now group and harmonize together 
in a most beautiful manner. 

A further report from an able architect of Leeds, Mr, 
Chantrell, on the state of the ruins, was made a few years 
ago, but as yet no step has been adopted to carry his recom- 
mendations into effect; and perhaps, as a matter of taste, it 
will be as well that those ruins be left in their present con- 
dition. . 

It would, indeed, be impossible to desire more picturesque 
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outlines or more striking masses, than these very vestiges of 
Kirkstall present in all directions to the landscape painter. 
The ruins are extensive, and more pictorial than those of 
Studley, and infinitely more so than those of Bolton, from 
being more broken and shaped into more groups, each of a 
most fantastic character. Through the wooden railing which 
closes the interior, a full view is allowed of its nave, the roof 
of which is gone, though the clustered Norman pillars and 
arches are intact. The grandeur of desolation is present 
within : 


‘¢ The long ribb’d aisles are burst and shrunk, 
The holy shrine to ruin sunk.” 


‘* The sacred tapers’ lights are gone, 
Gray moss has clad the altar-stone.” 


Ancient ash-trees, and the magnificent beech, and limes that 
reckon some centuries, have grown in the very centre of the 
sacred compartments—their massive and columnar trunks 
rising above the ruins, and in the summer spreading their 
wide branches to canopy them from the sun. In one of 
those compartments, whose high-placed windows face the 
river Aire, the inner wall is clad entirely with luxuriant ivy. 
The walls, like those at Studley, are thick and cased with well 
cut and smooth sandstone, but filled with substantial rubble 
to give them strength. 

The dilapidation is complete; no part of the ancient holy 
structure has entirely escaped the ravaging hand of time or 
man ; and the scene would be of the most imposing kind, 
from the very broken condition of the remains, were it 
not for the absence of a congenial landscape around them. 
But the want of effect without, from that circumstance, 
is amply compensated by that which is excited within, at the 
sight of the deserted cloisters, the unroofed chapter, and 
silent tombstones. 
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‘* T do love these ancient ruins. 
We never tread upon them but we set 
Our foot upon some reverend history. 
. Here in the very court 
Which now lies naked to th’ injuries 
Of stormy weather, some men lie interr’d 
Who thought they should have canopied their bones, 
Till domesday.” 


From Kirkstall we pushed on in the direction of Otley, 
which appeared as it were suddenly before us, upon reaching 
the crest of a very long and steep hill, emphatically called 
here ‘‘ The Shiven.” 

There, in the vast green map of the Wharfedale, lay the 
neat, compact town, refreshing to look upon from its clear 
stone colour, free from the factory atmosphere we had just 
left. It unrolled more and more to our view as the carriage 
kept advancing with a downward course toa hundred feet 
below the crest of the -hill, until the town seemed to divide, 
into a western and eastern portion, the whole fertile vale. 

Northwards, the vale is flanked by the lofty ridges which, 
under the name of Jack Hill and the Blubber-houses, mark 
the southern verge of the famed Knaresborough Forest ; 
whilst on its opposite, or south and. parallel embankment, the 
rugged and almost vertical walls of Rumbold moor rise to an 
elevation of fourteen hundred feet. 

The Wharfe, straight and fleet as an arrow, shot through 
the town under a light stone bridge; then resuming its fan- 
tastic twistings, went on its way to Whetherby and Thorp Arch, 
decorating, as it coursed forward, many a delightful spot, 
marked by noblemen’s and gentlemen’s seats—the Ibbotson’s 
and the Fawkes’s and Lord Middleton’s, both above and 
below Otley. In the latter direction its waters proceed to 
lave the garden-walls of Harewood House, and hasten to 
mingle, further on, with the stream of the Ouse below Whe- 
therby, leaving on the left the high lands on which are 
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seated Harrogate and Knaresborough. Westwardly, on the 
contrary, or above Otley, the descending current, rioting in 
capricious girations, some of which form curious islets, seems 
to please itself with lingering and lengthening its course 
amidst the wild scenery of Bolton Park and 
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The latter it was my immediate object to visit, and towards 
it we directed our steps, passing through the retired and 
rural village of Burley. The road, ascending the valley, cuts 
in and out the inlets of the descending stream, at the foot of 
the great Rumbold moor, and winds through scenery of 
exquisite tranquillity, although perfectly romantic. 

As we passed Burley the glaring white house of Ilkley 
Fountain, stuck, as it were, midway on the steep ascent of 
the {Rumboldmoor, betokened our immediate approach to 
the Spa village ; and the view of Denton park on the opposite 
or north ridge, with Middleton, the seat of the Lord of Ilkley, 
eonfirmed that notion. 

The effect produced by the sight of that single and insu- 
lated building, within which thousands have been known to 

-quaff the pure stream that gives health, and which to a super- 
ficial observer seems almost unapproachable, is one of that 
class which can hardly be expressed in words. As the car- 
riage wound up the road, the humble fabric appeared and 
disappeared alternately, screened by the tufty and woody 
scene which spreads from the margin of the river as far as to 
the foot of the hilly range, and even creeps up its precipitous 
side to a considerable height. It would be the most attrac- 
tive object for the moment, were not the attention of the be- 
holder, while scanning the many beauties of this region, 
called to a mass of rocks, aping the form of a huge horned 
quadruped, which stands as if perched on the summit of a 
point or headland of the Rumboldmoor, and before which 
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a smaller mass, detached like a landslip from its parent rock, 
rugged and angular, is seen balanced on the edge of a pre- 
cipice, ready at any moment to roll headlong down the whole 
declivity of several hundred feet. 

How this last colossal boulder-stone was checked in its first 
and downward career, it is difficult to conjecture: but there 
it has stood ever since (and Heaven knows since when !) 
furnishing a subject to the imagination of the good people 
of the country for likening it to a calf—the parent rock being, 
of course, the cow. This lofty and almost aerial point—* the 
cow and the calf’’—forms one of the excursions for the boldest. 
of the summer visiters at the Spa of Ilkley. 

We halted at the New Inn, a stone building, the last in 
this primitive and simple village, going towards Skipton. 
It is superior to two others in the place, both of which, how- 
ever, had been very full during the season. The New Inn is, 
for so retired a place as Ilkley, very respectable. There is a 
large public room in it, and the back looks towards the rich 
and smiling ascent leading to the moor. In front, the road 
is a great posting thoroughfare from the West to the East 
Riding—from Skipton, or even the Lakes, to Leeds and 
York. As many as thirty dine in this room at a table 
d@héte, in the summer, when some of the most renowned 
trout are served up, fresh caught in the Wharfe, such as 
scarcely any other river in the north is said to rival; game, 
also, as may be supposed, is plentiful; and during grouse- 
shooting no moor can offer a richer treat than Rumbold side 
and topping. 

There are lodging-houses in Ilkley village sufficiently com- 
fortable, and some that afford the convenience of boarding 
at a very moderate charge. Water is of the purest sort. 
Vegetables are in abundance, and milk is excellent, owing 
to the green pasturage and water-fields near the river. The 
air is pure and elastic. The north winds are shut out by the 
lofty range which, from the margin of the north bank of the 
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Wharfe, ascend for many hundred feet in the direction of 
Patley Bridge ; while Rumboldmoor guards the village 
from the south-western gales. The summer is less rainy than 
in most places in Yorkshire. 

The village of Ilkley is purely and intrinsically a rural 
retreat. It has its church, which, externally as well as in- 
teriorly, is not like one of those stone hovels one sees 
here and there among villages in England,—as far removed 
from what a house of God should be as possible,—but the 
contrary. The officiating clergyman exhibits in his person a 
fair specimen of the salubriousness and exhilarating nature 
of this favoured region. To such as can make up their minds 
to be for some time content with going without the luxuries 
of life, for the sake of the luxuries of health, now or here- 
after, Ilkley is just the place for their temporary residence. 

But it is not the fashion to dwell more than a fortnight or 
a month in this region; although it is perfectly, strictly, and 
imperatively fashionable for people in the north to come to 
Ukley, or, at all events, to say that they have been at Ilkley. To 
ignore Ilkley among the higher grades of factory society at 
Halifax or Bradford, Leeds or Huddersfield, Wakefield or 
Sheffield, and even in the metropolis of the factory world, 
Manchester, is to bespeak oneself as yet uninitiated into 
all the mysteries and extent of fashionable life. Ilkley, , 
unknown south of Yorkshire and Lancashire—a terra in- 
cognita indeed to the southerons of Middlesex—is the Ar- 
cadia, or the Malvern of the northern counties; and J had 
scarcely put my foot within them, when Ilkley’s name was 
whispered in mine ears, and sundry times repeated every 
day. | 

Ilkley fountain, as was before stated, is high upon the side 
of the Rumboldmoor, consequently distant from the village 
perhaps three-quarters of a mile; the ascent is by a rough 
carriage-road, until about halfway; then by a winding foot- 
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path over the rugged moorside, strewed with large and small 
boulder-stones.. ; 

There is, halfway up the lowermost part of the hill, a range 
of stone houses, called Usher’s lodgings, which, with an as- 
pect to the west, are among the best here. They are gene- 
rally well filled during the season by the superior order of 
visiters, who, I hear, find the cuisine excellent. 

The healing waters burst from the rocky mountain-side, 
in a round and thick stream, at the rate, repeatedly measured 
by myself, of sixty gallons in a minute; the temperature, 
47° F.; was only eight degrees lower than that of the 
surrounding atmosphere. It is brilliantly limpid and crys- 
tal-like; but its taste disappointed me, being, like the water at 
Malvern, which it resembles in other respects, neither sharp 
nor very sapid. From two to three pints of it are generally 
drunk by the visiters, who take long and fatiguing walks, 
round about the mazes of these hills, between the several 
doses of the water. 

But the principal use of these waters is in bathing, or still 
mere for the application of the douche to any diseased parts 

of the body or limb. 

There are two baths, the one for male, the other for female 
patients. They are both open above, occupying a round 
-area, three feet deep, surrounded by a wall. Over a centre 
room, placed between the two baths, there is a dressing-room ; 
but all this arrangement is quite in the rough, and the whole» 
building looks very much like one of those stone-built 
‘shelters, or houses of recovery one meets on the Alps. 

A young girl, about eleven years of age, was being sub- 
jected to the douche, under the direction of an old primitive 
dame, who, besides escorting invalids on one of those useful 
climbing quadrupeds, an ass,—her own property,-—serves as a 
bath-woman also. The application of the douche was made 
directly upon an inveterate sore in one of the young lady’s legs, 
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accompanied with an almost total loss of power of moving that 
limb. Thedouche had been repeated about a week, and the 
patient admitted tome that she had already derived great 
benefit from it. I remained until the operation had been 
finished, and examined the limb. It looked blue, and felt 
extremely cold ; but she was not sensible of this ; on the con- 
trary, the inward feeling throughout the deadened limb was 
that of a glow—a feeling which would last, she said, about 
two hours, and then she was able to move the limb better. 

I next submitted my own hand and wrist to the whole 
weight of the precipitous stream, meaning to retain the limb in 
that position for five minutes—the time generally considered 
necessary for efficacious results; but the pain, principally at 
the wrist, became, at the expiration of the first minute, so 
intensely and peculiarly acute, that I withdrew it from the 
stream. On a second experiment the time was prolonged to 
four minutes. The first application imparts the sensation of 
cold for an instant; it then produces very acute pain for a 
minute and a half, and at last the sensation approaches that of 
exposure to ordinary tepid water. 

The pulse previously to the douche, soon after mounting 
the steep acclivity, was 108°, and soft; the heat in the palm 
of the hand 93° F. After the douche it beat 63, and took 
one minute to ascend to 73 beats. The hand and wrist looked 
red, they became slowly warm, but upon returning home on 
foot, they tingled, and felt inwardly hot, although the ther- 
mometer marked only 90 degrees of heat of the skin. 

This spring has been resorted to for upwards of two centuries. 
Dr. Mossman, the late Mr. Moorhouse, surgeon of Skipton, 
and Dr. Hunter, of Leeds, principally on the reports of Mr: 
Spence, surgeon at Ilkley, have treated of Ilkley fountain ; 
Dr. Hunter, however, the same able physician of whom I have 
had occasion to make favourable mention in speaking of Har- 
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rogate, is the authority upon whom I principally rely.* In my 


*In his essay on Ilkley, Dr. Hunter states that ‘* The shock, 
on plunging into Ilkley bath, is excessive, and an irresistible im- 
pulse to escape from its influence is the first sensation produced. 
When this is accomplished, and the bather begins to dress, reaction 
almost immediately takes place, which is soon followed by a plea- 
sant glow and lightness throughout the whole system. The body feels as 
relieved from a previous load, and unwonted energy and activity are 
communicated to the muscles of voluntary motion, while the mental 
sensations equally participate in the general animation. These feelings 
continue to a greater or less extent during the day, and are terminated 
by a night of calm and refreshing sleep. If, however, the body be kept 
still and quiet, some time after leaving the bath a tendency to drowsiness 
is perceptible: this seems to arise as well from the previous excitement, 
as from the ease and freedom from irritation which is almost universally 
experienced. I prefer assigning it to these causes, rather than to any un- 
due determination of blood to the head or thorax, from observing that 
headach or similar complaints, are rarely experienced by those bathing 
in this water. 

“6 Though one of the coldest natural baths to be met with, it is used by 
the most delicate and infirm individuals, a proper degree of reaction 
seldom failing to occur. This may justly be attributed to the body being 
so immediately withdrawn from its action, and to the heat being evolved 
in the same ratio with the previous cold. Indeed as the benefit derived 
from every species of cold bathing arises chiefly from the shock sus- 
tained, and the subsequent reaction; by leaving the bath as soon as 
possible, the necessary excitement must always be more speedily and 
certainly established. Consequently, where the water is very cold, there 
is no temptation for remaining in the bath; persons with great apparent 
debility are thus enabled to use it with safety ; while, if the temperature 
of the water were several degrees higher, it might induce them to con- 
tinue in the bath till the powers of excitement were exhausted. 

‘‘ Tn its general effects, this water, used as a bath, is highly invigorating ; 
it promotes the different secretions and excretions, and gives-a keen edge 
to the appetite. In this respect, it excels any water with which I am 
acquainted. But a share of this quickening power must, in justice, be 
attributed to the bracing qualities of the mountain breeze, which sweeps 
along the strath in such ethereal purity. 

‘* Few directions are necessary for the use of this bath. It ought not 
to be used above once in the twenty-four hours, and for very infirm per- 
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conversations with that gentleman, at Leeds, I found him 
strongly impressed with the great efficacy of the water as a 
remedial agent. Its chemical composition is extremely simple, 
according to the analysis he has given; being a binary com- 
pound only of muriate of lime, and muriate of magnesia, as 
two to one; with something more than twelve cubic inches 
of carbonic acid gas in a wine-gallon of the water. 

The range of diseases which have been found to derive 
benefit from this water, includes scrofula in the first place, 
particularly in that form of it which shows itself in a tendency 
to suppuration of the glands of the neck and under the jaw; _ 
chronic inflammation of the eye; atrophy, and mesenteric 
diseases, either of children or adults. In deficiency of the 
vital power, in many cutaneous eruptions, in all stiff joints 
and muscular contractions, either from sprains, or rheumatic 
and paralytic affections ; in chronic weakness of the general 
system ; in irritability of the stomach, and in some female 
complaints, accompanied by weakness, the cold water at 
Ilkley has been found beneficial. I learned that the eminent 
surgeon of Leeds, Mr. Hay, sends patients to this Spa. 

Here, then, is a proper field and an opportune appliance for 
establishing in this county a branch of that system of cold 


sons once in two days will be sufficient. Asa topical application, twice 
or thrice daily will answer every good purpose. For those in good health, 
or who are tolerably strong, the morning, before breakfast, is the most 
suitable period for immersion. Weak and debilitated habits generally 
feel languid till they receive breakfast; for such the forenoon is most 
proper ; the natural heat of the day tending to produce reaction, besides 
rendering their feelings more comfortable on leaving the bath.—Nothing 
requires to be stated respecting the period of continuance in the water, 
as no one, whose external feeling is not completely torpid, will remain in 
it a moment longer than till he can get out. It should, in all cases, be 
particularly inculcated upon those using the cold bath, not to desist till, 
by dry-rubbing, exercise, or the use of warm liquids, they have produced 
a sensation of heat upon the surface; which will seldom or never fail to 
be induced by a steady perseverence in these measures.” 
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water cure, or Hydrosudomania, which has of late years be- 
come a universal topic of conversation, and a subject of the 
most marvellous stories in Germany: I allude to the practice 
of the Silesian peasant, Vincent Priesnitz, who has founded, 
on the rugged side of the hill of Graefenberg, in Bohemia—a 
spot nearly resembling this of Ilkley—a new Hygeian temple, 
wherein all diseases are said to be cured by the internal and 
external use of cold water, issuing from the recesses of his 
native mountain. 

That spot has now become the rendezvous of hundreds of 
invalids, who resort thither from all parts of Germany (and 
the mania is now by means of branches extending further), 
to be plunged into water at 46°—urged to run up and down 
the mountain-side till ready to drop—wrapt up immediately 
after in a coarse woollen envelope or blanket, and made to 

sweat by the combined effect of heat without, and the inges- 

tion of gallons of the same cold water within. True it is 
that hundreds of people attest the efficacy of this system, 
while learned and grave professors have been despatched to 
the all-health-giving peasant of Silesia, from Vienna, and 
other universities in order to examine and report on the 
reality of the proclaimed miracles. 
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indifferent—The Vicar of Leeds and the Church—A Wootctorn Mill 
—A Piece of Cloth and a Coat—Wealth—Conctusion of the Northern 
Spas—Farerwett to Yorkshire. | 


By one of those fours de force which theatrical scene- 
shifters, romance-writers, and tourists are alone permitted 
to perform, quitting {the rugged side of Rumboldmoor, I am 
now travelling upon the exceedingly well-regulated railroad 
which from Manchester is to extend to Leeds, principally 
under the management of ‘‘ the friends,” who certainly seem to 
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understand matters of business better than any other class of 
people; owing, probably, to their deliberate and even-tem- 
pered manner of conducting them. As yet the said road 
goes not beyond Littleborough, a distance of little more than 
thirteen miles, and it runs unfortunately through an ugly coun- 
try, the land being of a very inferior description, clayish, and 
hillocky. The remaining portion of the line, difficult, full of 
obstacle, and expensive, but: penetrating through a country 
of the most beautiful and picturesque character, through 
stupendous tunnels and cuttings and along the lovely vale of 
the Calder,—will, it is expected, be opened for the public ser- 
vice in 1842. . 

It is remarkable, that since the opening of this first portion 
of the road, hardly a single accident has occurred on it. 
Some one of the directors of the company, or a responsible 
officer, is present at the departure of the train at each sta- 
tion, to keep the several guards in order, who are smart, 
active-looking fellows, clad in red, and wearing a glazed, 
round hat, with the name of the railroad in gold letters upon 
it. 

This is the railroad which has proved by experience, that 
conveying of passengers at a cheap rate yields a higher profit 
than travellers do by the first-class carriages. Hence the di- 
rectors have established third-class carriages, precisely for the 
manufacturing population in the immediate vicinity of the 
road, which requires cheap conveyance; and they have found 
that the third pays better than the first class. | 

Hear this, ye short-sighted mortals of Euston Grove! So 
dense is the population within three miles on each side of the 
railway, that there are nearly 1900 inhabitants to the square 
mile, where as the average population of England is only 250 
per square mile. Upwards of 2500 people travel daily over the 
short distance of thirteen miles by this railroad, in the pursuit 
of business. 

As for my own pursuit, in the present instance, it led to a 
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renowned steel-water Spa at Horley Green, near Halifax, 
once in high vogue, and much extolled by Dr. Garnett, who 
in his time published a work on the subject. Never doubting 
but that I should find the mineral spring in question, which all 
the personal information I could obtain respecting it, and the 
most recent of the topographical descriptions of the country, 
induced me to believe was still in existence, I directed my 
steps first to the thriving city of Halifax, in hopes of there 
ascertaining the fact,with the friendly aid of Doctor Alexander, 
junior (author of a treatise on the various modes of bathing), 
formerly of Scarborough, and now a distinguished practi- 
tioner in Halifax, to the infirmary of which place he is one of 
the physicians. . 

At Littleborough, a coach received the passengers whom 
the railway had brought thither, and who intended to proceed 
farther to the north. Crossing that elevated and bleak region 
called Blackstone Edge, which reminded me of the desolate 
heaths of Lammermoor; we soon perceived a most favour- 
able change in the aspect of the country upon entering York- 
shire, and were not long in discovering, a little way beyond 
Sowerby Bridge, the ‘‘ Clothier’s City,” lying in a smiling 
valley, between two elevated ridges, the North and South 
Owram. On the extended line of the former, the ‘‘ Beacon 
Hill” stands boldly out, and by its direction screens Halifax 
with its lofty parapets from the easterly winds. 

I waited not a moment after my arrival at Halifax, before I 
set out for 
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accompanied by Doctor Alexander, in whose house I had 
been most hospitably received; but alas! no Spa of any 
sort was there. The worthy doctor well recollected the spot 
on which the spring had been, and knew also, that of late 
years, owing to certain changes in the land property, the 
spring had been much neglected; but he was not prepared 
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for its total obliteration from the visible surface—as we ascer- 
tained to be the case, upon close inquiries from a guide 
whom we engaged near the spot, as well as upon our own in- 
spection of the site. | 

There lay before us, in a corner of a field, the vestiges of 
what seemed to have been a Spa-house, and a sort of dis- 
persed streamlet appeared to meander along the surface; 
but the mingling of other streams from the upper fields, 
made it impossible to distinguish the mineral from the ordi- 
nary water. Of this entire dilapidation, even Doctor Alex- 
ander, living within two or three miles of the spot, seemed 
not to be aware. 

The loss of a spring, known of old to possess powerful pro- 
perties, was much to be deprecated in a place like Halifax, 
and its surrounding populous district ; inasmuch as no class 
of people require more, or derive greater benefit from, 
mineral and strengthening waters, than the labourers closely 
and daily confined for hours together, in the heavy atmosphere 
of a manufactory, a coalpit, or a foundry. It was therefore 
agreed between us, that every step should be taken for the 
recovery of the lost spring—that water when so recovered, 
should be submitted to Mr. West for chemical analysis, 
and that certain measures which I pointed out to ensure the 
success of the operation, should be adopted. 

I could answer for the zeal and activity of my excellent 
brother practitioner,—and he, in his turn, was quite certain 
that the proprietor of the spring, Mr. Drake, of Nidd Rock, 
near Ripley, upon a proper representation being made to 
him on the subject, would co-operate in recovering the mineral 
water, and placing it by suitable measures, in the same flou- 
rishing condition in which it formerly stood, according to 
Dr. Garnett’s published ‘‘ Account of Horley Green Spa.” 

In these expectations I was not disappointed. The Spa is 
restored—the water is now again collected for use—and the 
analysis by Mr. West confirms, in the fullest manner, the 
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notion of its great power and peculiarities as a chalybeate— 
first vaunted by Dr. Garnett. For all this the inhabitants of 
Halifax, and all those who will not fail to reap benefit from 
the restored Spa, are indebted to Dr. Alexander, and to the 
liberality of Mr. Drake, the latter of whom, from the first 
moment of my visit down to the period of the rediscovery of 
the mineral water, and its analysis by West, has gone hand- 
in-hand with that physician in endeavouring to obtain the. 
results which have since rewarded their united efforts. 

The Horley Green mineral water springs from the east side 
of a hill at the distance of a quarter of a mile from Horley 
Green, and is about a mile and a quarter north-east of Halifax. 
The soil around consists chiefly of clay-plates, shale and 
pyrites, the latter of which are so plentiful, that some works 
for obtaining green vitriol were erected in the neighbourhood 
some years since. Coal-mines exist also in abundance; anda 
rivulet which runs below the locality of the spring, derives its 
name of Redbeck from the ochry deposit in its bed and sides. 

The temperature of the water at present is about 49 degrees, 
and its specific gravity, according to Dr, Garnett, was 1.0031, 
at the temperature of 60 degrees Far. On the 27th of May, 
1840, a bottle of the fresh water was submitted for my 
examination. It had been perfectly colourless and transpa- 
rent when first drawn from the well; and it continued so after 
its arrival in London for some days, at the expiration of 
which it began to throw down a light yellowish deposit, which, 
in the course of a little more time, assumed a greenish tinge. 
The taste of the water was then less intensely styptic than when 
drunk immediately at the spring. That taste is astringent 
and gently sub-acid; but the latter character quickly dis- 
appears, whereas that of astringency lingers a longer time on 
the palate. 

_ The water in Dr. Garnett’s time was not long in acquiring 

a prodigious celebrity, and to the many cases in his own 
practice susceenealy cured by it, were soon added several 
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others from Dr. Percival, the eminent physician, of Manches- 
ter, and the late Dr. W. Alexander, a relative of my friend. 
Its reputation continued until the absurdities of the Brunonian 
system on the one hand, and the purely chemico-yatraleptic 
theories on the other, so absorbed and engaged the attention 
of the medical world, that mineral waters fell almost at once 
into general disuse. We are now endowed with a little more 
of good sense in our professional endeavours to cure dis- 
ease; nor can we any longer scorn the apparently simple, yet 
efficacious means offered to us by nature for that purpose. © 

A suitable building, the design of which I have seen, is 
now erecting for the protection of the spring, the south wing 
of which will embrace the well, and the rest of the house be - 
appropriated to the purposes of the Spa. . As the supply of 
water is abundant, and its impregnation with green vitriol, or 
sulphate of iron, far exceeds that of all other chalybeates now 
resorted to as such (being of not less than seventy-four and a 
half grains of the crystallized salt in the gallon), I trust that 
bath-rooms will be erected for private and public bathing, 
There should be two bath-rooms for the former purpose, for 
either sex; and a plunging cold-bath of proper dimensions for 
the latter object. Three or four dips during the summer- 
months, in a water of this description, at its natural tempera- 
ture of 49 degrees, will be found to constitute one of the 
most powerful means (guided by discretion and skill) which 
a medical man can resort to for restoring impaired vitality— 
for bracing relaxed muscles and weak joints—and for strength- 
ening the frame generally of people who are enfeebled by hard 
labour, or over-exertion of any kind. The recent analysis by 
Mr, West, I have inserted in the general table. 

During my visit I had an opportunity of learning from the 
mouth of some of those who had derived benefit from the Spa 
in former days, its effects in verminous disorders, in complaints 
of the stomach and weak state of the intestines, as well asin 
irregularities of the female constitution. 

With regard to its internal use, the aides strength of t he 
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Horley Green water as a chalybeate, at once indicates the 
classes of disorders for which it will be found useful in prac- 
tice. Dr. Alexander himself is already engaged in making 
judicious and well-directed observations on its effects on the 
constitution of certain patients, and if his experience (for 
which his opportunities as a medical officer to a public infir- 
mary are considerable) should confirm but the half of 
the virtues ascribed to the Horley Green Spa water, 
since its original discovery about sixty years ago, a little 
’ time before Dr. Garnett published his account in 1789 (as 
I little doubt will be the case), Dr. Alexander and I will 
have reason to rejoice that my mission of the summer of 1839 
led to the investigation, and ultimately to the successful 
restoration of the Spa. 

_ By a recent letter from that physician I learn that he has 
already employed the Ilorley Green water in a case cf green 
sickness (chlorosis) with marked benefit, and in another of 
amenorrhcea with equal advantage. Dr. Alexander very 
justly thinks that this water will prove to be the best form of 
ferruginous medicines we possess—infinitely superior to the 
carbonated*chalybeates ; and I may add that it contains that 
form of the salt of iron which a justly-celebrated practitioner 
at a very fashionable Spa, to be hereafter described, is very 
fond of administering, where he does not prescribe instead 
his own magnetic oxide of iron. : 

We may now, therefore, confidently add to the list of the 
most important Spas in the northern group, this unique one 
near Halifax, whose inhabitants I feel convinced will reap 
great benefit from re-establishment. 

Were I not warned by the increasing bulk of the present 
volume, and the prospect of what is yet remaining of mate- 
rials for' a second, I should have rejoiced in the opportunity 
of entering into some interesting details respecting the 
improving city of Halifax, and its delightful position in one 
of the most romantic districts, as well as neighbourhoods, in 
Yorkshire. I should have wished, in particular, to have 
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dwelt on its old church in the spirit of an antiquarian ; of 
upon that striking and imposing quadrangle called the Piece 
Hall, or clothiers’ exchange, the inner court of which sur- 
passes in area and effect, from its surrounding porticoes and 
colonnades, any thing of the sort I have seen in Yorkshire. 
I should also have liked to have said a word on the museum of 
the Philosophical Society, and the musical hall, a spacious 
apartment, ninety feet long, divided into three compartments 
capable of being thrown into one, which serves for public 
meetings or assemblies ; and probably I might have alluded, by 
way of contrast to that. terrible gibbet-law which led, in this 
town, to the invention of a more expeditious instrument of 
death, improperly ascribed by the Scots to the Earl of Mor- 
ton, under the name of Maiden, and which was afterwards 
adopted by Guillotin in France. Nor should I have forgotten 
to commend in due terms the order and neatness which I 
noticed in the interior of the Public Infirmary. 

All these things it would have been more satisfactory 
for me to have described—my materials for that purpose 
being ample, and the novelty of many of the objects war- 
ranting their introduction in this place. But the reason 
I have already assigned precludes the possibility of such 
digressions, however interesting. 

Of the beauty of the country around Halifax—which is 
principally bold and imposing in its character—I ought also 
in justice to descant. For position, Halifax is by far the most 
favoured of the manufacturing towns in Yorkshire. Its neigh- 
bourhood is enchanting, with a dash of the romantic in it, 
I myself beheld, with the same interest which one feels on 
hearing some exquisite old ballad sung by a minstrel, the 
Robinhood pillars, or palace, carved out of the solid rock on 
the face of an almost perpendicular hill, in the vicinity of 
Horley Green Spa. 

The Elizabethan Hall, not a great way from it, called 
Scout Hall, and the curious embowered dell in which is the 
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entrance into a coalpit drained by means of one of the most pri- 
mitive and simplest forms of trail pumps imaginable ; also Ro- 
binhood Well, with its waters charged with carbonate of 
lime, and some traces of magnesia, well adapted to cure 
acidity of the stomach; and, lastly, High Sunderland and 
Shibden Hall—each of these engaged my especial attention ; 
but I should despair of conveying to my readers the feelings 
which those places excited, or the varied and interesting 
views to be enjoyed from them. 

The appearance of Halifax, seen from the top of a hill 
called ‘‘ the New Bank,” in North Owram, is probably one 
of the most striking, and is the one selected as an illustration 
to the present chapter, because it embraces part of the road 
leading to the newly-recovered Spa—a road which in future 
years, will become much frequented during the Spa season. I 
am indebted for the original sketch to my kind hostess, the 
lady of my medical friend and correspondent. 

The aspect of the houses, owing to the uniform drab tint 
peculiar to the freestone of the country, with which they are 
built, and even roofed, is pleasing and refreshing to the eye; 
and in this respect, as well as in many others, Halifax is far 
preferable to Leeds or Manchester, with their heavy and fiery 
brick buildings. Being, moreover, interspersed with groups of 
trees and small gardens, which display‘much taste; and also 
surrounded by the villas and private residences of many of the 
most wealthy citizens, the general tone of the place is calcu- 
lated to create at once a most favourable impression on the 
beholder. 

Altogether, I was much pleased with Halifax and its envi- 
rons, its situation, its scenery, and, above all, its pure air 
(notwithstanding the presence of so’ many manufactories), 
and the visible effects of that most necessary element of life 
on the health and appearance of the inhabitants. 

I speak this in my professional character ; for, as it is more 
than probable that a mineral water so peculiar in its compo- 
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sition, and so powerful as that of Horley Green, and one the 
like of which is not to be found certainly in two-thirds of the 
extent of this kingdom, will be resorted to for the cure of 
diseases that can only be benefited by such an agent,— 
it is important that I should state my opinion of a town 
in which invalids will have to reside during their course 
of mineral water, before suitable houses are erected nearer 
to the spring, on some of the beautiful and picturesque 
sides of the hills by which the Spa is surrounded : a consum- 
mation much to be desired, and which may yet be accom- 
plished. 

To render a sojourn at Halifax very agreeable, there are other 
and various means besides those already alluded to, exclusively 
belonging to nature ; and among the latter, by the by, I 
ought not to forget to mention the many interesting geolo- 
gical excursions for which the immediate neighbourhood of 
the town furnishes sufficient motives. 

During a-short visit that I had the honour of paying to the 
Archdeacon of Craven, vicar of Halifax, I learned from that 
reverend person, who is himself versed in science, and is the 
bosom friend of two of the great scientific luminaries of 
Cambridge, that the country around was rich in geological 
accidents and facts. 

The career of this eminent and exemplary divine, like that 
of his still more fortunate brother—one of the present pre- 
lates of the English church—is full of interest and encou- 
ragement to such as, being lowly placed by fortune upon 
entering the world, know how to raise themselves to the 
highest dignities, by talent and the exercise of every vir-., 
tue. The archdeacon, besides being himself a distinguished 
dignitary of the church, enjoys the patronage of eight 
chapelries in Halifax parish, one of the largest in England, 
containing not fewer than 150,000 inhabitants. 

Society affords, perhaps, fewer resources in Halifax, than 
one would be led to expect; considering the large number 
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of opulent families resident in or about the place. There is 
not much intercourse among the various sections of the com- 
munity; and although six great public balls are given in the 
very handsome Musical Hall already alluded to, few families 
of distinction are known to attend them, as there is found 
among them a spirit of etiquette, and a disinclination to 
mix, which are not at all favourable to that species of 
assemblies. 

Society at Halifax would seem to be divided into two 
classes—those who give dinners, and those who only receive 
company in the evening. Among the latter, there is often a 
very objectionable mélange, while to the former belong the 
select and the exclusive few. To the houses of one or two of 
these I was introduced by my friendly conductor; and when 
one has beheld the situation, internal aspect, and pleasure- 
grounds of such a residence as the Shay, inhabited by one 
of the wealthier merchants of Halifax,—or seen the house of 
another of the primates of the place, Mr. Waterhouse, 
situated on a green knoll, of the same highly-cultivated ridge 
that overlooks the ravine, the Calder, and the canal,—it is 
impossible not to conclude that Halifax contains within itself 
the elements of comfort, luxury, and all the conveniences of 
an easy life. 

This is no mean consideration for an invalid of conse- 
quence, who may be advised by his physicians to come hither 
in order to try the Horley Green Spa water ;—nor is it less 
important that invalids in general should know, that in the 
beautiful and highly-cultivated valley, watered by the Calder 
and called the Elland basin, they will find a milder climate 
for the winter than in any other part of Yorkshire—with 
many very neat and nice houses, felicitously placed on the 
same acclivity, down which slopes Ellbank park and wood. 

It is through this delightful region that the projected rail- 
way line of communication between Manchester and Leeds 
will pass, in the direction of the axis of the valley-~—marking 
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its progress through many of the sweetest villages in these 
parts. 

I have yet to describe other Spas in Yorkshire, which I 
visited after leaving Horley Green. The number of mineral 
springs in that county is very considerable ; and to attempt 
to give an account of the whole of them would be a bootless 
task. In my own case, besides those already described, I 
also visited and examined three or four others, on which I 
shall make only a few passing remarks, 

I allude first to Lockwoop Spa, situated at about a mile 
west of the flourishing town of Huddersfield, to which I pro- 
ceeded in company with Dr. Alexander; next to SLaitH- 
WAITE, some miles further in a south-western direction ; and 
thirdly to ASKERNE, not many miles north of the cleanest of 
all the towns in Yorkshire, Doncaster. 

But these Spas I cannot undertake to bring before my 
readers in any other than a superficial manner, Far more 
interesting ones claim our attention in other and distant parts 
of England ; and after all, the three mineral springs just enu- 
merated so nearly resemble each other in their most promi- 
nent chemical characters, that when one of them has been 
described, little could be said of the other two which would 
not be considered a repetition. 

From this observation, I ought perhaps to except the last 
of the three mentioned Spas, namely, 
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where the water, strongly impregnated with sulphur,* surges 


* So strongly does this water emit its sulphuretted effluvia, that Dr. 
Edward Chorley, of old a physician at Doncaster, perpetrated upon it the 
following epigram : 

‘“« The devil when passing by Askeron 
Was asked what he thought thereon ; 
wuoth Satan—‘ Judging from the stink, 
Ican’t be far from home, I think.’ ” 
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from an extensive bog or quagmire, covered over with a short 
sward, near the margin of a small lake or pond. This water 
has the very objectionable taste of a vegetable sulphuretted 
water, instead of that of the sulphuretted water which, as in the 
case of Gilsland Spa for example, springs from a shaly rock, 
limpid and colourless, and is, unlike the Askerne water, free 
from all decomposed vegetable fibres. 

A species of Tuffa is found near the surface, which suffici- 
ently denotes the sort of soil from whence the sulphur water 
oozes. It consists of a congeries of the reedy stems of gra- 
mineous grasses, incrusted with depositions of carbonate of 
lime, and nothing else. 

Askerne, moreover, lies in a flat and unpromising locality, 
and so little success does it seem to meet with, that the 
Park Hotel, the principal inn of the place, at the time of my 
visit, which was at the termination of the season of 1839, was 
compelled to close its doors for want of a superior class 
of customers. 

I tasted of all the waters in the place (for there are seve- 
ral), down to the one most recently discovered, two hundred 
yards to the south of Coes’ South Parade Bath, in a green 
field,—which seems to be a water not only the most strongly 
impregnated with sulphuretted hydrogen of any in England, 
but one which is disgusting to look at, as well as to drink, 
from its greenish tint. 

I cannot say that I was favourably impressed with what I 
either tasted or saw at this Spa; and the blunder again here 
committed, of transmitting a strong sulphuretted water through 
leaden pipes, convinced me that no scientific person presides 
over the establishment. I found that all the water-bibbers 
here are compelled to have recourse to the addition of Epsom 
salts to the water, if they wish it to act as an aperient. 

When, on my return from it to Doncaster, I conversed with 
the very intelligent physician of that place, Dr. Scholfield, 

2p 2 
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on the subject of the employment of the Askerne water in 
disease, he candidly admitted that he knew little from per- 
sonal experience of its virtues—that both the water and the 
place were objected to by invalids, yet that in somecases of ob- 
stinate cutaneous disorders it had proved decidedly beneficial. 

There is a neat Spa-house at Askerne, which is much fre- 
quented by the poor, and a bath-house for the better classes 
of visiters, called the Old Manor-house Baths, placed upon 
the border of the lake, which plays a conspicuous part in the 
landscape. The writer of a fanciful and poetical account of 
Askerne, which I have seen, takes the trouble of discussing 
the point, whether this place had been known to the Romans 
as a bathing-station, and is candid enough to admit, though 
with great sorrow, that the evidence is not strong in favour of 
such asupposition. He need not have been at such pains to 
argue the question, for the Romans have invariably shown too 
much discrimination, and the most accurate tact, in selecting 
and fixing upon natural spots and springs for medicinal pur- 
poses. The nation who colonized Aix-la-Chapelle, established 
baths at Baden, and who settled near the Aque Solis of Bath, 
would never have planted their tents on the margin of a 
quagmire, covered though it be with green herbage, and 
inundated by sulphurous water, the result of vegetable de- 
composition. The Romans would not have established baths 
on the Pontine marshes. 

Dr. Edwin Lankester, of Campsall, near Askerne, how- 
ever, is about to publish a little work on that Spa, which 
will be an improvement upon the only work now extant on 
that water, by Brewerton, a member of the Society of Friends 
residing at Bawtry, where he died about nine years ago; and 
as he has also employed the chemical aid of Mr. West, of 
Leeds, to analyze afresh the water, I regret the less my want 
of space for the notes I had taken on the spot, on the same 
subject. 
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With respect to 
LOCKWOOD, 


it is a Spa, situated on the left bank of the Holm, which 
winds its way under a precipitous rock forming the opposite 
bank, and is an old sulphur-well, utilized recently by a com- 
pany of subscribers, who have erected a neat cursaal and 
suitable bath-rooms, with a tepid plunging-bath besides. 
The water is derived from a well, a couple of yards below the 
surface, which is kept constantly covered—a vent-pipe alone 
being plunged into it through the ground for its ventilation. 
The water is plentifully supplied to the public, at the rate 
of four gallons for one penny, and used by the inhabitants 
in the neighbouring town of Huddersfield for making tea, 
to which it is said to impart an excellent flavour. In my 
general table I have inserted the most recent analysis of 
this mineral water, which belongs to the class of slightly 
sulphuretted alkaline springs. | 

It is gratifying to me to find that local experience of the 
efficacy of such a water as this, though mild in its composi- 
sition, has induced people to confide in its use for the cure 
of many disorders, particularly those of the skin, which ordi- 
nary medicines fail to remove. This is an additional demon-_ 
stration of the goodness of my cause, who contend that nature 
has not spread mineral waters so profusely throughout the 
globe without a salutary intention, did we but interrogate her 
properly on the subject, and avail ourselves, with skill and dis- 
crimination, of the boon she tenders. 

Even a blunder, committed in pure ignorance, in one of 
the bath-rooms at Lockwood, serves to exhibit the power of 
this water on disease. A sorely-afflicted plumber and gla- 
zier of Huddersfield, having exhausted his purse and his 
patience under the care of successive medical men, for the 
removal of a cutaneous disorder of the most troublesome as 
well as disgusting description, had recourse to the Lockwood 
Spa water, and was cured. In thankful gratitude, the honest 
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tradesman, finding the bath-room, which had so often re- 
ceived him, in a very indifferent state of repair, offered to 
put it in good order free of any charge to the company, and, 
accordingly, not only repaired it, but also embellished it. 
But, alas! in so doing, he painted his own bath with lead- 
colour—which must alter the nature of the gas peculiar to the 
water and change the character of the latter—thereby depriv- 
ing himself of any benefit he might require from it hereafter. 


SLAITHWAITE 


is a somewhat analogous water, which is distributed and used 
in an establishment like that at Lockwood, except that the 
baths are rather too small. The water rises in the bed of the 
river Colne, and is now confined within a well or reservoir of 
solid masonry, from which an tron pipe (a blunder again) 
conveys it to the baths, comprised within an elegant building 
above which is a large news-room. As in the case of Lock- 
wood, the mineral water is derived from the shaly limestone 
beneath the lofty moorland which crests the Blackstone 
Edge with reference to Slaithwaite, as it does the Farnley Tyas 
heath with regard to Lockwood. 

It will be seen, by inspecting my analytical table, that the 
Slaithwaite water is richer in alkaline salts than any of the 
waters in the north, hitherto described. The proportion, 
also, of the carburetted hydrogen is very considerable, and 
this gas is emitted in so pure a state from the water, 
that it may be readily collected and burnt. Here, as 
at Lockwood, the dense population of manufacturers, and 
other mechanics, furnish the larger part of the visiters who fre- 
quent the Spa—the efficacy of which has been attested to me 
by more than one invalid who had recovered his health through 
its means, 

The truth of this fact, and the need of so powerful an aid 
in freeing the poorer classes of their community from trouble- 
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some and disabling disorders, have so convinced the wealthier 
inhabitants of the advantage to be derived from the gratuitous 
distribution of the mineral water to the afflicted poor, that a 
subscription charity for that purpose has been established at 
the Spa. This is as it ought to be, and the propagation of this 
information ought to stimulate others to follow the benevolent 
example at other watering-places. 


An advertisement in one of the Leeds newspapers, one 
day, excited my curiosity to visit a mineral spring, said to have 
been discovered two years previous, at a place otherwise famous, 
called CaLVERLEY, and supposed to resemble the powerful 
steel water at Sandrock, in the Isle of Wight. To Calverley, 
therefore, I felt it my duty to proceed on leaving Bradford, 
where I bade a friendly farewell to Dr. Alexander, after having 
changed vehicles. Nor was I sorry to flee from that terrific 
atmosphere which, at the very moment of traversing the 
infernal region of Wibsey Lowmoor iron-works in order to 
reach Bradford, so began to tickle my trachea and constrict the 
air-passages in my lungs, that I felt as much suffocated as if 
a bundle of lighted matches had been held under my nose. 

Alas! for those who must dwell in such a pelagus of sul- 
phureous effluvia. And yet, on looking around me, among 
the dense population that paraded up and down the nar- 
row, black, fuliginous, and gloomy streets, many of them 
ascending with almost perpendicular acclivity, I could detect 
no evil result on ‘‘ the human face divine,” from such an 
atmosphere. On the contrary, the fair sex appeared well-grown 
and very showy—the children good-looking and healthy. 

The condition of Bradford is dreadful. Lowmoor iron- 
forges most extensively spread their suffocating exhalations on 
the one side, and at avery short distance from the town on 
the road to Halifax or Huddersfield. On the other side, 
Bowling Iron Held (for it is one truly) casts a still denser at- 
mosphere and sulphurous stench, much nearer,—indeed, close 
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at home,—for it is but a short way out of the town on the 
right of the road to Leeds. At eve the view of these volcanic 
regions is awful: and Vesuvius in a dark night, up-pouring 
its first preliminary fitful flames which illumine the area 
around it, not unaptly may be said to resemble those which 
rise unceasingly in this place, showing more distinctly the 
thick covering of black and dense smoke that overspreads the 
hills on which the forges are erected. } 

Add to these two awful neighbours—these fields of never- 
failing combustion—three or four collieries at work within a 
span of the;town, and its own hundred pyramidal or obelisk- 
like chimneys, which bespeak as many factories—and then 
for a moment imagine what atmosphere must that be, within 
which devoted Bradford is enveloped ! 

Bradford is in every way inferior to Halifax in the disposi- 
tion of its houses, in buildings, in locality, and in comforts 
as a permanent residence. It is wanting, too, in water- 
courses for the conveyance of merchandise or the assistance 
of the manufactures. At night the town presents a mass 
almost theatrical to behold. Whichever way the eye turns, 
whether on the lofty hills that surround the town, or on the 
crest of ascending streets; large square buildings, whose 
black and massive outlines stamp themselves on the gray 
arch of heaven behind, appear like the palaces of Saladin, 
glittering with the magic and blazing light of gas through 
their hundreds of square casements. 

I was glad to learn from good authority, that the depravity 
said to reign paramount among the miserable beings who 
work at their hard and unwholesome task in this part of 
Yorkshire, and of which so dismal a picture has been drawn 
by Dr. Wade, existed only in his heated and demagogic 
imagination. Of the generally favourable state of their 
health also, Dr. Outhwaite, of Bradford, assured me. I re- 
gretted not to have seen more of this highly-respectable 
physician, 
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CALVERLEY 


can only be reached by a deviation from the high-road lead- 
ing to Leeds. The cross-road follows the crest of a hill im- 
mediately above the Aire, into the beautiful and fruitful vale 
of which it peers from a considerable height, commanding the 
view of many interesting objects—Kirkstall ruins amongst 
them. This digression of about a mile and a half amply 
repays the trouble. How few travellers think of these by- 
road excursions; or ever dream that, whilst following the 
beaten track, they may miss the most charming scenery or the 
loveliest prospect ! 

Calverley spring is in an open field, a little below the Hes 
It was discovered in boring for a mine in a coalpit, through 
the aluminous shale strata. The water is a supersulphate 
of alumine and iron, and resembles that of the Sandrock, as 
was before stated. By dint of paragraphs in the public 
journals, thousands of people were made to flock to the spot, 
there to drink the water, on paying a small charge for each 
person, 

It is in the colliery of Mr. Suttlefe that the spring surges, 
but the stream is contested by many; at present it is fast 
losing its fashion. At the vicarage of Calverley, where I was 
hospitably received, I had the water brought to me, and 
with it a statement of an analysis of its contents made in 
London, bearing the approving signatures of Drs. Prout and 
A. T. Thomson. That analysis differs materially from the 
One given in ‘ White’s History of the West Riding ;”* but 
deeming it accurate only from the circumstance of the two 
respected. physicians just mentioned having affixed their 


* The difference is so great, that whereas the one represents carbonate 
of iron to be one of the ingredients in the water, the other states that it is 
sulphate of ironinstead. The total sum of the ingredients also varies in 
each. In the one, a gallon of water is said to contain thirty-seven and 
a half grains ; in the other, forty-five of solid contents, Neither analyzer 
takes notice of the gaseous principles. 
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names to it, and not from any belief I have in the skill of 
the analyzer, I have inserted it in my analytical table. 

Farmer Thornton, who brought me the water, collected in 
one of his fields, into which it finds its way out of the col- 
liery, where the spring was originally tapped at a depth of 
thirty yards from the surface, assured me that the supply 
would be plentiful if properly attended to. It now trickles 
down from his field into a small rivulet or beck, and thence 
goes into the Aire, where it is lost. No use is at present 
made of it. Its taste is subacid—dpre, like a very unripe 
crabapple—it puckers up the inside membrane of the mouth 
—it is quite transparent, and has a slight golden tint. 

On finding myself in Calverley, ‘‘ All’s one, or One of the 
Foure Plaies in one, called a Yorkshire tragedy,”—generally 
placed among the minor dramatic poems of Shakspeare,—came 
strongly tomy mind. The tradition of that dreadful deed is 
yet vivid in the village, and the rooms, still stained with the 
blood of the victims, in which the unnatural and foul act was 
perpetrated, are frequently pointed out to travellers, and 
supposed to be still haunted by the reckless spirit of the 
criminal. 

On the site of the largest part of Calverley Hall, however, 
a number of cottages have been erected ; and of the tragical 
scene of action, nought now remains but the ill-fated cham- 
ber in which a furibond and jealous husband, and a game- 
ster, plunged into the heart of his lady and babe the 
murderous knife, still reeking with the blood of his eldest 
son! ‘That murderer was the last seignorial master of the 
ancient hall of Calverley; and the castle of York never en- 
closed, in the course of its long existence, a greater culprit than 
the principal actor in the dreadful scene called the Yorkshire 
tragedy, who forfeited his life within that fortress on the 
5th of August, 1604, to the violated laws of nature and 
mane a 

Leaving a spot so desecrated, and which, in spite of the 
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strong chalybeate spring lately discovered, will never rise to 
the rank of a fashionable watering-place,—I hastened to the 
capital of the manufacturing districts of the county, where it. 
was my intention to terminate the first part of my tour and 
visits to the Northern Spas of England. 


LEEDS, 


on a rainy day, as it was my fate to encounter, presents 
an aspect of filth through its streets perfectly appalling to 
a pedestrian, even though he may have had the benefit of. 
experience in the purlieus of the great city. In this respect 
Leeds is infinitely worse than Manchester. 

On such days we must not venture down the numberless 
narrow and intricate passages and lanes that, right and left 
of Briggate, the main artery of the town, spread in zigzag 
direction, forming perfect labyrinths; for there the maze is 
beyond conception. In this respect, however, Leeds offers only 
a repetition of what may be observed elsewhere in England. 
The water lanes of Sunderland, the chairs at Newcastle, 
the cellars at. Manchester, the yards at Preston, the courts 
and alleys of St. Giles’s and Seven Dials, or the alentours 
of Whitechapel, are only facsimiles of each other, for un- 
speakable filth and foul air; and they are not worse than 
Leeds in those respects; ‘‘ Swine-gate” and the “Isle of 
Cinders” to wit. . 

The great difference that strikes one on a first view, between 
the two vast emporiums of wool and cotton, in both of which 
red brick buildings constitute the most conspicuous masses, 
seems to be this: that whereas at Leeds, factories and tall 
chimneys are interspersed with private houses; at Manches- 
ter, private houses are interspersed with tall chimneys and 
factories. In Leeds, hardly a single acre is to be found, a 
thousand yards square, which looks like an ordinary paved 
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city, with streets flanked by good houses, uninterrupted 
by bits of rough ground, by deserted mills, and dilapidated 
dwellings. Except in the heart of the town, empty spaces 
and waste portions of ground seem to be the order of the day. 
On some of these, a sort of short coarse grass seems to grow; 
amidst every species of rubbish; and the sheep which are 
allowed to wander about and feed upon it, look very much 
like so many ambulatory popes-heads, that have just been 
used to cleanse the foul flues of the factories. 


Of the modern buildings that mostly attract attention, be- 
sides the lofty Ionic colonnade of the commercial rooms, 
erected by Clarke, the cemetery is perhaps the most showy, 
though, as usual, it looks finer in print than in reality. Such 
as it is, however, the general aspect of that region of death, 
which, with marked toleration is opened to the departed of 
every denomination of religious worship without distinction, 
is solemn and imposing, as far as it has been completed. _ Its 
small Ionic temple, with a portico of four columns, is of good 
proportions. It seems to rest upon, and occupies the centre 
of, a semicircular and elongated terrace, the lofty wall of 
which presents a number of divisional gates, leading toa 
corresponding number of catacombs. 

Externally, the entrance into the cemetery is grand, and 
borrowed from the Egyptian architecture ; while within, and on 
each side of it, a handsome house, after the Italian style, has 
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been erected for the residence of the officiating minister and 
his assistant; but so contrived that, in approaching the do- 
minion of death from the town, those dwellings of the living 
do not obtrude on the sight to break the solemn impression 
of the place—being concealed behind the ponderous piers of . 
the Egyptian gateway. 

As a medical man, setting aside the feelings of philan- 
thropy to which, in common with my fellow men, I may lay 
claim, I rejoiced during my recent extended tour through 
England, to behold at last the pernicious custom of burying 
the dead amidst the living, giving way to the enlightened 
practice of almost every civilized nation, of collecting the 
mortal spoils of departed citizens without the walls of the city, 
in an appropriate Necropolis. The impetus once given to the 
latter practice, it has steadily been gaining ground with the 
inhabitants of the principal cities in this country. 

Of the very many benefits that must accrue to society from 
such a change, it is not the least gratifying or valuable that 
the establishment of cemeteries has given fresh impetus to 
architectural imagination and skill, as well as to sculptural 
talent; both of which have thus a new field open for\their 
operations, as in the case, for instance, of this cemetery of 
Leeds, of those at Liverpool and Newcastle, and the many 
others recently established, including those of the metropolis. 

Unquestionably the merit of first having started the idea of 
erecting a grand Necropolis for the capital belongs to the late 
Francis Goodwin, architect, whose splendid project for an 
establishment of this description, which should contain fac- 
similes of nearly all the most renowned temples of Athens 
and Rome, eclipsed every thing that had before or has since 
been projected or executed. 

Poor Goodwin ! I knew him well. With a sanguine tem- 
perament, a highly sensitive complexion of mind, coupled to 
great imagination and unrivalled skill in the art of design, 
he came with his project some years too sodn, and overshot the 
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intellect and comprehension of the public. All his efforts 
proved unavailing; his labour was cast away; and his time, 
unremittingly devoted to the making and maturing of his plans, 
greatly to the injury of his other professional interests, was 
wholly lost. The public responded not to his appeals; and 
after many unsuccessful efforis to bring his vast conceptions 
into operation, he died at last, disappointed, mortified, and 
broken-hearted ! 

Alas! it is too often so with genius. Its fate is to point 
out to others the path of glorious originality and undreamt-of 
improvements, to be itself disregarded, scouted even, nay, 
persecuted; while, on the other hand, mere sciolists and 
aping imitators coming after, reap the whole benefit of the 
magnificent, projects and inventions. Thus it has been with 
regard to the public cemeteries that have of late years started 
into existence in many parts of this country. They are but 
puny imitations of the magnificent project of poor Goodwin ; 
and, like every thing else in the fine arts in England, they tend 
to show that if the country does produce men of transcendent 
genius, the nation is neither capable nor willing to embrace 
to the fullest extent, and in all the magnitude that appertains 
to them, their brilliant and splendid conceptions. 

Woodhouse Moor, a clayish and swampy plain, by the 
side of the cemetery, is not unaptly the parade of the belles 
of Leeds, who come hither to witness cricket-matches, and be 
present at reviews. It is right that the bustle and riot of gay 
life should be rifest in the vicinity of the region of the 
tombs, within which all worldly concerns and _ pleasures 
must at last be buried. 

This moor is the highest part of Leeds. Having a north-west 
horizon, of a pleasing character, and the lovely village of 
Headingly in sight, people are tempted hither in fine weather ; 
and some even plant their residence on the spot, erecting 
new ranges of dwelling-houses, as in the case of the so-called 
Hanover and Lyddon squares. 
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A new and wide road of approach leading thence into the 
town is now in progress. It passes by many a waste piece of 
ground, on which the wealthy clothiers are hastening to 
build their villas, away from the dreadful atmosphere of their 
mills. In their eagerness to testify how gladly they make the 
change, they bestow the inspiriting and refreshing denomina- 
tions of Spring field-place and Mount Pleasant on their new 
abodes. 

But even favourable situations like these are but a half- 
and-half region, in the estimation of people @ plus grande 
prétention in Leeds, who push further their own extension 
from the smoke of the town, and get upon Headingly’s 
smiling banks, on which insulated suburban villas, graced 
with the names of the opulent Marshals, the Stanfields, 
the Gctts, and other families, are made to start into existence, 
facing the merry dale of the Aire, and constructed of freestone 
—that spurns the vulgar stare and blushing ornaments of 
brickwork. 

In the vicinity of this favoured part of the town, a huge 
wall caught my attention, which I found on inquiry to sur- 
round the Zoological Gardens. The locality, and the internai 
arrangement of these pleasure-grounds, so far as it could be 
carried into effect, are praiseworthy. But at the present mo- 
ment things are at a standstill, and the subscribers have with- 
held their further countenance from the establishment, in 
consequence of a resolution which has closed the gardens 
entirely on Sundays. . 

It is not easy to imagine a more injudicious or impolitic 
resolution on the part of those who wish well to such institu- 
tions, than that of closing them on the only day on which 
the industrious classes of citizens can ‘and ought to have 
some proper and useful recreation, after the hours consecrated 
to divine worship. If it be admitted that exercise in the 
open air is necessary to maintain people in health, and that 
the contemplation of nature’s varied and infinite beauties 
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contributes to that object also, as well as to instruct and 
ennoble the human mind; if it be not denied that general 
and useful knowledge is best obtained through the eyes, and 
that to render any point of information easy of acquisition, 
it is better to familiarize people with its peculiar objects, by 
repeated inspection ;—then the excluding of those whom we 
wish so to benefit, inform, and instruct, from an establishment 
best calculated to produce all these effects, on the only day 
on which their weekly occupations will permit them to attend 
it, is, to say the least, to act in direct violation of principics 
admitted to be sound and philosophical. 

The exclusion, therefore, is injudicious; but it is also 
impolitic. It is so, on the score of economy ; it is so, on the 
score of morality. Unquestionably, if the only day on which 
the friends of the actual supporters of an institution like a 
Zoological Garden, or the supporters themselves, can attend 
it, be declared a dies non, and the establishment be shut 
against them, the latter will withdraw themselves from it, 
and cease to subscribe—as they have done at Leeds. A large 
portion of the funds will thus ‘‘ cease and determine,” and 
the operations, perhaps the very existence of the institution, 
will be placed in jeopardy. 

Certain it is, that were such a measure to be adopted by 
the Zoological Society of London—judging from the names 
upon their present prodigious list of members—nearly four- 
fifths of them would cease to be such, by withholding their 
‘subscription. Why should they not, indeed? In subscribing, 
their object was to enjoy the appliances of the institution. To 
those they can only have access on the day of rest from 
labour or occupation, and on that day the doors are closed 
against them! Is it wonderful—nay, is it not natural—that 
they should then withdraw altogether from the concern ? 

And if they do not withdraw, yet are denied on a parti- 
cular day an attendance upon the grounds, which is un- 
accompanied by tumult, profanation, or uproariousness, but 
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which, on the contrary, tends to keep the people congre- 
gated together, orderly, well-behaved, and observant of all 
the proprieties of life—is not then a most capital chance 
thrown away, of promoting and encouraging the exercise of 
certain moral virtues on the part of that portion of the com- 
munity which most of all requires them ? 

If it be pretended that the admission of a large number of 
people within the enclosure of a garden on a Sunday, is a 
desecration of the Lord’s day, then the same rule should be 
applied to every other public garden, and to the parks also, 
all of which ought in such strictness to be closed on the sab- 
bath. It can be no more an infraction of that holy day to 
walk in one garden than in another; and if in the one there 
are many objects of interest to excite curiosity, collected from 
the most important kingdoms of nature, while in the other 
nothing but a vain and indecorous staring at each other 
takes place,—the reason for closing the latter is infinitely 
more valid than any which can be urged for closing the other ; 
for in that, at all events, the wonderful works of the Deity, 
and the endless varieties of animal creation, can be duly con- 
templated. 

In fact, if a preacher were every now and then to take up: 
his argument for redeeming evil-minded persons, and such as 
are idle in the worshipping of God, out of their ignorance of 
his miraculous works—he might, with surpassing effect, 
select his examples from among the wonders of the animal 
creation, and send his congregation, after the discourse, to a 
Zoological Garden, where such a one exists, for the best il- 
lustrations of his subject. 

The plea that certain persons, in their capacity of servants 
to the establishment, must, if that establishment be kept 
Open on a Sunday, be prevented from attending a place 
of worship on that day, ought to have little weight, inas- 
much as it must eyer depend on their own spontaneous 
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good will whether, even if the gardens be closed during the 
hours of divine worship, they will attend those holy places. 
But besides, such a plea would apply to so many analogous 
cases, that it would be obviously impossible to act in ac- 
cordance to it. Why—in the very house of God, on the 
sabbath-day, a certain number of male and female attend- 
ants are constantly occupied, during divine service, with their 
individual duties, which are perfectly inconsistent with the 
true exercise of devotion. 

In Leeds, in particular, a prohibition to the middle and 
industrious classes from attending the Zoological Garden 
would have the worst effect, as the people are fond of view- 
ing and examining any number of objects capable of convey- 
ing information to them ; a factwhich J had a very satisfactory 
opportunity of ascertaining when I attended the gallery and 
saloon of the Leeds public exhibition, where many a 
thousand objects of art, skilfully displayed, seemed to be a 
never-ceasing source of interest to all the visiters present. 

Leeds is not without its mineral spring. An alkaline and 
very slightly sulphuretted water peculiar to the town, and 
indeed hawked about the streets every day, or supplied to 
families regularly, is one which has enjoyed considerable 
reputation for many centuries, I may say. The supply is 
abundant, and drawn from a suburb of Leeds, on the south 
side of the Aire, at a village bearing the name of Holbeck ; 
hence called Holbeck water. It is not only drunk medicin- 
ally, but used also for domestic purposes, especially for 
making tea, the flavour of which it is supposed to enhance 
considerably. 

In the supply of ordinary water Leeds has always been 
deficient, and is so still. It used to be drawn from the river 
high up in the stream; but the multiplication of dyers and 
manufacturers on the banks so soiled the water that the 
Leeds people, like men of sense, are just about completing 
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an arrangement for drawing water from springs and other 
sources in the country, and ten thousand pounds is been 
subscribed towards it. 

Two other important objects engaged my attention at 
Leeds; the state of the church, and the woolcloth factory. 

The parish church of St. Peter, now in course of being 
rebuilt on its ancient site, but on a more splendid scale, after 
the designs of Mr. Chantrell, the very able architect of Leeds, 
which will be, in appearance, grandeur, and internal service, 
almost a cathedral, first attracted my notice as I returned 
from the York railway station, and drove past it. 

The eminent divine who for some years has been vicar of 
this densely-populated town, has exerted the great influ- 
ence of his name, his pulpit eloquence, and his character with 
all those of his own communion among the inhabitants, in 
hopes of giving to Leeds a parish church worthy of its rank 
as the principal emporium of, perhaps, the most important 
Species of manufacturein England. In this object the pious 
zeal of Dr. Hook is likely to be amply satisfied, and in a 
short time hence it will not again be observed of Leeds 
parish, that while the dissenters possess not fewer than 
thirty-two places of worship in the town, among which some 
are of an imposing size; and the Roman Catholics have 
two chapels, besides the lately erected and very splendid 
structure, called ‘‘St. Ann’s Catholic Church,” which comes 
nigh to the cathedral form and character,—the members of 
the church of England could not boast of a sacred edifice 
equal in magnitude and design to the catholic temple, 
and were satisfied with the old cruciform structure of St. 
Peter’s, and its square embattled tower of Norman origin, as 
their first and principal place of worship. Henceforth, mo- 
dern St. Peter’s will command admiration for its imposing 
mass and richness of design, even though there be among 
the seven or eight other subordinate protestant churches or 
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perpetual curacies in Leeds, one or two that are very favour- 
able specimens of architecture. 

A visit to a woolcloth factory, or mill, is one of the most 
interesting occupations for a stranger in Leeds. I devoted 
some hours to it under the friendly guidance of one of the 
partners in an eminent and extensive firm; and though every 
operation I witnessed, from the sorting of the raw material to 
the folding of and preparing for market a superfine piece of 
cloth, was shown and explained, according to the clear, me- 
thodical and successive order in which it takes place,—I con- 
fess I was bewildered at the sight of so much complicated ma- 
chinery, extensive contrivances, ingenious devices, and im- 
provements in mechanics, which appeared necessary to pro- 
duce an apparently simple result. | 

Three long months does the completion of a single piece 
of the finest woollen cloth require—as much time nearly as 
it takes to wear it out, if converted by some modern Stultz 
into coats. An idea may thus be formed of the extent and 
variety of labour which such a manufacture involves, and of 
the number of hands it demands; and yet one of these pieces 
of the finest sort, with a beautiful gloss upon it, although 
died in the wool, will be sent out from the factory at fifteen 
shillings per yard, to the general merchant or wholesale 
dealer, who is himself satisfied with the profit of one shilling , 
a yard upon his purchase-money when he re-sells it to the 
retailer. 

It would seem to be the latter trafficker, therefore, who be- 
nefits most, and for whose advantages all this immense ma- 
chinery, population, capital, and ingenuity, are principally 
put in motion; it is for him who retails to the public at 
twenty-two or twenty-four shillings a yard, a handsome cloth 
which cost him but sixteen, thus making a profit of from 
forty to fifty per cent. And this without risking any capital 
himself; often taking long credit from the wholesale mer- 
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chant; and not unfrequently paying nothing, by becoming 
a bankrupt. Such an arrangement, though inherently un- 
just, is one which must be submitted to by the manufacturer 
if he means to get a market for the goods he produces. 

After all, however, the Leeds clothiers are men of wealth, 
as the Marshalls and the Gotts may testify; one of whom, 
among the latter, hesitated not in sinking a capital of 40,0002. 
within the last few years, for the erection of a triple parallel 
range of gigantic cloth-mills! I recollect sitting at dinner 
one day by the side of one of these opulent men of the 
broad cloth, and inquiring of him how his brother was, whom 
I had not ‘seen for a year or two—‘‘ Oh,” was his answer, 
‘he has retired from business, and been occupied in looking 
out for an estate of 200,0007. to purchase.” The said 
brother had, to my knowledge, been engaged in his factory 
very little more than thirty years before, principally during 
the late war ! 


The time had at length arrived for leaving the Northern 
Spas, and the magnificent country which has supplied me 
with the principal subjects of the present volume. | 
_ I quitted Yorkshire with regret. In the whole range of my 
travels in England, I have not seen a county which, take it all 
in all, can be compared to this. Yorkshire is a kingdom of 
itself, with all the resources of one, and with capabilities in- 
exhaustible, For extent of area, it surpasses every other 
county, and is nearly equal to the aggregate area of the 
two largest counties in England, Lincolnshire and Devon. 
In population, it is not only superior to Lancashire and the 
metropolitan county, which are the next most densely inha- 
bited provinces, but it nearly equals that of some of the 
kingdoms of Europe, such as Wiirtemberg, Saxony, or the 
Hanseatic towns; while it surpasses that of the sovereign 
duchies of Baden and Tuscany. As an agricultural county, 
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its importance may be deduced from the number of its in- 
habitants engaged in the cultivation of the land, which, accord- 
ing to the census of 1831, amounted to 85,660, or to one per- 
son In every sixteen of the whole population. A number of 
people in Yorkshire, very little short of this, namely, 76,060, 
busy themselves in manufactures of every description; while 
not fewer than 13,211 persons are engaged in professional 
pursuits, or in banking, or in the cultivation of science and 
the belles lettres,—showing that in Yorkshire, at all events, 
knowledge and talent are consistent with opulence. 

Nature has showered its choicest gifts on this fortunate 
portion of the British dominions. Yorkshire possesses every 
thing desirable, except an Italian sky or a Lisbon climate. 
Level lands that yield food for men, and pasture for animals in 
abundance, with very little trouble, cover a large extent of 
the whole area, and in some places exhibit the richest culti- 
vation, equal at times to that of the choicest garden. 
Scattered in the middle plains, one sees dense forests dotting 
the great map of the country; whilst on the mountain-tops, 
or within the caverns of Alpine ranges, or beneath the gentle 
and rounded undulations that rise from the plain, most plen- 
tiful supplies are found of building and ornamental stone, of 
metalliferous substances, and of that most important of all 
combustibles, coal. 

In rivers, what other county is superior? In canal na- 
vigation, what other part of England is better provided ? 
Of highways and byways, where do we find any better? Its 
valleys are rich, smiling, and extensive; they teem either 
with modern towns and villages, or with the remains of an- 
cient cities and stations. In scenery of the most romantic 
character, few other counties can vie with it. Of interest- 
ing ruins of bygone monastic splendour, no single county 
besides can reckon so many; neither can any competitor be 
found for equality in the number and grandeur of its seignorial 
residences. As to its race of men, whether for personal 
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appearance, stature, or hardiness, are they not looked upon 
as some of the finest in the kingdom ? 

Nor let us forget to add to all these blessings vouchsafed 
by Providence to the county of York, the not contemptible 
one of being provided with many mineral springs as sources 
of health, which it has been the main object of the present 
volume to make known to the public, in a more detailed 
and ample form than has hitherto been done. In the pursuit 
of that object, the author has not only become well ac- 
quainted with the fair region he has just summarily described, 
but with many most excellent, exemplary, and learned men 
also—the recollection of which, and of whom will ever prove 
to him a source of happiness and gratification. 


END OF VOL. I. 
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N.B. The Springs are arranged in the order in which the Author visited them, for the sake of convenience in referring to the text. 
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REMARKS. 


These authors differ from each other in many material points in 


The Cheltenham saline chalybeate at Harrogate, analyzed by Dr.|; 


Hunter contains nearly double the quantity of iron, no sulphate of 
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soda, and is less rich in chlorides. 


1830 | This water requires further analysis. 
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Few chalybeates are simpler than this. 


Dr. Hunter’s analysis differs from this, and mentions traces both 
of sulphate and carbonate of soda. 


this and other analyses. The Montpellier sulphur weil contains), 
less saline ingredients, and one-fourth more sulphuretted hydrogen. | 


This analysis is upon a doubtful authority, and the sulphur gas, || 


at all events, is too large. 


The sulph. hydr. gas, mentioned by Dr. Walker was not found 


either by Dr. Hunter, or by Mr. West, of Leeds, in 1840. 


The combination of carbonic acid with the lime is a bicarb., and|é 
likewise with the iron, the latter of which is in a state of protoxide.|} 


There is no free carbonic acid. 


There was some loss in both series of experiments, and an un-|t 


measured quantity of petroleum. 


Extractive matter one-quarter per cent. 


Che other two wells at Butterby have not been analyzed. 


Mr. West found traces of iodine and potash in this water. 


The analysis is recent, but it most unaccountably omits the sul- 


phuret. hydrogen. One grain of vegetable matter was found ina pint. 


The proportions in this analysis suppose the ingredients to be in|} 


a dry or anhydrous state. 


The analysis is by a dispensing chemist in Lendon, and is mani- 
festly imperfect. ; 


This new analysis differs from the old one. A new well, lately 
opened, has 1.75 cubic inches of sulph. hydro. gas in } Imp. gallon. 
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Page 27, line 2, chap. iv.—instead of ‘‘ the Grand J unction,” read “ the 


London and Birmingham.” 
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